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ALLAN  BREAC  STEWART  AND  HIS 
ASSOCIATES. 

By  TINSLEY  PRATT. 

And  ne'er  for  the  Crown  of  the  Stewarts  was  fought 
One  battle,  in  vale  or  on  mountain  deer-trodden, 

But  dearly  to  Appin  the  glory  was  bought, 
And  dearest  of  all  on  the  field  of  Culloden. 

Ohon,  oh  Rie!    and  the  Stewarts  of  Appin, 
The  gallant,  devoted  old  Stewarts  of  Appin, 

Their  glory  is  o'er,  for  the  clan  is  no  more, 

And  the  Sassenach  sings  on  the  hills  of  green  Appin. 

—Hogg. 

A    FEW   years  ago,    whilst  living   in    Edinburgh,   I 
chanced  to  be  taking  a  walk  in  the  direction  of 
Swanston,  the  Pentland  home  of  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son's youth.     The  morning  was  misty,  and  a  thin  drizzle 
of  rain  was  falling.     I  had  reached  the  bend  of  the  road 
by  the   "Hunter's   Rest"   when  there  came   swinging 
down  the  brae  from  the  opposite  direction  a  figure  which 
caused  me  to  rub  my  eyes.     It  was  that  of  a  tall  spare 
elderly  man,  with  grey  hair  and  beard,  dressed  in  full 
Highland  costume.     The  kilt  is  not  the  common  wear  in 
Edinburgh,     except     for     schoolboys     and     Highland 
soldiers,  and  therefore  the  sudden  appearance  out  of  the 
drookin  mist  of  this  strange  figure  was  sufficient  cause 
for  surprise.     Upon  later  enquiry  I  learnt  the  name  of 
the   gentleman,   who   was   well  known  in   the   Scottish 
capital,  and  I  elicited  the  further  information  that  this 
picturesque   individual  was  the   promoter   of   a  journal 
devoted   to    Jacobite    interests,    and    that    he    annually 
conducted  a  party  of  enthusiasts  to  the  field  of  Culloden 
on  the  anniversary  of  that  disastrous  battle. 

When  such  belated  enthusiasm  for  a  lost  cause  can 
exist  in  the  twentieth  century  it  is  surely  small  wonder 
that  books  relating  to  the  Jacobite  Rising  of  '45,  and 
the  woes  of  Tearlach  Og,  should  always  find  a  ready 
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welcome.  This  is  no  doubt  duq,  in  some  measure,  to 
the  persistency  of  tradition.  Thus,  though  historical 
records  tell  us  that  Robin  Og,  a  son  of  Rob  Roy,  was 
hanged  in  the  Grassmarket  of  Edinburgh  on  February 
6th,  1754,  for  the  forcible  abduction  of  Mrs.  Jean  Key, 
Mr.  Frederick  Watson,  in  a  recent  work,*  states  :  "  Last 
summer  I- was  Balquhidder  way,  and  asked  a  very  ancient 
woman  what  was  the  end  of  Robin  Og.  She  glanced  at 
each  side  of  her  as  though  her  secret  might  be  carried 
away  by  the  wind.  "He  was  never  hangit  at  all,"  she 
said.  '  There  was  a  man  hangit  in  Edinburgh,  but  it 
was  no'  him,  oh,  no.  Rob  went  to  Argyllshire  and 
married,  and  his  descendants  are  there  to  this  day.'  ' 

Tradition,  too,  plays  its  part  in  relation  to  the  Appin 
murder.  A  cairn  of  stones  marks  the  spot  where  Colin 
Campbell  of  Glenure  is  said  to  have  met  his  death,  and 
the  place  of  execution  of  James  of  the  Glen  is  also  well 
defined.  But  although  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  years  have  passed  away  since  these  events  occurred 
Andrew  Lang  assured  us,  "  The  tragedy  remains  as 
fresh  in  the  memories  of  the  people  of  Appin  and 
Lochaber  as  if  it  were  an  affair  of  yesterday."  If  it  be 
asked  what  connection  there  is  between  Prince  Charles 
Edward  and  the  Appin  murder,  it  may  be  replied  that  if 
there  had  been  no  Rising  in  '45  it  is  extremely  unlikely 
that  Colin  Campbell  would  have  met  his  death  in  the 
violent  manner  in  which  he  did,  nor  would  James  Stewart 
of  the  Glen  have  been  "judicially  murdered."  The 
two  series  of  events  must  be  considered  in  relation  to 
each  other. 

While,  however,  the  story  of  the  Appin  tragedy,  and 
the  association  with  it  of  that  engaging  adventurer,  Allan 
Breacf  Stewart,  was,  up  to  the  year  1886,  a  subject  of 

"  The  Braes  of  Balquhidder  "  (1914). 

t  Not  "  Breck,"  as  Stevenson,  Scott  and  others  spell  the  word. 
'Breac,"  in  Gaelic,  stands  for  small-pox,  for  a  person  pitted  with 
small-pox;  also  for  a  trout,  because  it  is  a  spotted  fish.  Hence, 
"  Breacan,"  the  Gaelic  name  for  tartan,  a  spotted— i.e.,  striped  cloth. 

T.  P. 
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little  more  than  local  interest,  it  became  in  the  year  named 
a  matter  which  engaged  the  attention  of  a  wide  public 
through  the  publication  of  Stevenson's  "  Kidnapped  " 
—and.,  later,  of  "  Catriona " — and  Allan  the  Pock- 
marked immediately  took  his  place  in  the  gallery  of 
romantic  and  historical  figures.  Yet  this  was  not  Allan's 
first  bow  in  the  pages  of  fiction.  Readers  of  Scott  wall 
remember  that  he  is  referred  to  at  some  length  in  the 
introduction  and  appendix  to  "  Rob  Roy."  He  was, 
moreover,  the  central  figure  of  a  forgotten  novel  entitled, 
"Allan  Breck,"  written  by  the  Rev.  Geo.  R.  Gleig, 
author  of  "The  Subaltern,"  and  published  in  1834. 

Without  entering  into  a  lengthy  comparison  between 
the  description  of  the  affair  in  Stevenson's  story  and  the 
recorded  facts,  it  may  at  once  be  said  that,  except  that 
the  romancist  places  his  tale  in  the  year  1751,  while  the 
tragedy  did  not  occur  until  the  following  year,  Stevenson 
follows  the  actual  facts  pretty  closely.  Of  course  it  need 
hardly  be  added  that  there  was  no  David  Balfour  in  the 
true  story. 

Some  account,  however,  of  the  persons  concerned  in 
and  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  tragedy  may  now  be 
briefly  set  forth.  Prominent  amongst  the  Highland 
Jacobites  who  were  "out"  for  Tearlach  Og  in  the  '45 
was  Charles  Stewart  of  Ardshiel.  Robert  Stewart  of 
Appin — Chief  of  the  Appin  Stewarts — was  involved  in 
the  earlier  rising  of  1715,  for  which  he  was  attainted  and 
died  in  exile,  sometime  before  1739.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Dugald,  who,  however,  was  only  a  child 
when  Charles  Edward  set  up  his  standard  in  Glenfinnan 
in  1745.  Consequently  the  leadership  of  the  Appin  clan 
devolved  upon  Charles  Stewart  of  Ardshiel,  the  next 
person  in  authority  to  the  Chief.  This  person — Steven- 
son's "  Ardshiel  "—was  a  fitting  leader  of  a  Highland 
clan.  He  was  a  famous  swordsman,  and  at  an  earlier 
period  had  fought  a  duel  with  Rob  Roy  in  Balquhidder, 
in  which  he  wounded  and  defeated  that  redoubtable 
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outlaw.  The  Macgregor  declared— no  very  pleasant  con- 
fession we  may  be  sure — that  Ardshiel  was  the  first  man 
who  had  ever  drawn  his  blood,  and,  in  disgust,  flung 
his  shamed  sword  into  Loch  Voil.  Charles  Stewart  then 
it  was  who  commanded  the  four  hundred  Appin 
claymores  gathered  around  the  blue  silk  banner  with  the 
yellow  saltire — still  preserved  at  Ballachulish — and  who 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  fray  at  Prestonpans  and  elsewhere. 
After  the  crushing  defeat  at  Culloden,  when  the  Appin 
Stewarts  suffered  heavily,  Ardshiel  contrived  to  make 
his  escape.  Subsequently  he  made  his  way  back  to 
Appin  and  lay  hidden  for  several  weeks  in  a  cave  upon 
his  own  estate.  The  "  red  soldiers"  were  scouring  the 
countryside,  and  though  his  hiding-place  w^as  known  to 
all  the  people  of  his  clan  no  offer  of  reward  could  tempt 
them  to  betray  him.  Ardshiel  House  was  sacked  and 
burned  to  the  ground  by  the  English  troops  in  December, 
1746,  and  Isobel,  "  Lady  Ardshiel,"  had,  with  her  five 
young  children,  been  driven  forth  into  the  snow-covered 
hills.  She  gave  birth  to  another  child  in  a  shepherd's 
bothy,  and,  on  the  following  day,  the  flight  was  con- 
tinued. After  suffering  many  vicissitudes  this  lady 
eventually  died  at  Northampton,  8th  April,  1782,  and  w^as 
buried  in  the  Church  of  All  Saints.  Ardshiel  escaped  to 
France  in  September,  1746,  and  died  at  Sens,  i5th 
March,  1757.* 

The  Ardshiel  estate  having  been  forfeited  to  the  Crown, 
a  factor  was  appointed  to  administer  it.  This  factor  was 
Colin  Campbell,  son  of  Patrick  CampbeU,  of  Barcaldine 
and  Glenure,  and  it  is  of  importance  to  note  that  his 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Ewen  Cameron  of  Lochiel. 
On  the  distaff  side,  therefore,  he  was  closely  connected 
with  this  famous  Jacobite  clan.  During  the  Rebellion 
he  had  served  in  Lord  Londoun's  regiment,  and  after- 
wards saw  service  in  Flanders.  On  his  father's  death 

*  For  these  and  other  details  I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  "  The  Stewarts 
of  Appin,"  by  John  H.  J.  Stewart  and  Lt.-Col.  Duncan  Stewart — a 
curious  and  rare  work,  privately  printed  at  Edinburgh,  in  1880. — T.  P. 
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Colin  Campbell  received  as  his  share  of  the  paternal 
property  the  estate  of  Glenure,  which  adjoined  that  of 
Ardshiel ;  while  his  younger  brother,  John  Campbell, 
received  that  of  Barcaldine. 

In  the  year  1752  one  James  Stewart  was  tenant  of  the 
farm  of  Acharn,  in  Duror  of  Appin,  on  the  forfeited 
Ardshiel  estate,  who  was  half-brother  (natural)  to  the 
outlawed  chieftain,  then  in  France.  James,  too,  was  out 
with  the  Appin  Stewarts  in  the  Rebellion,  but,  for  some 
unexplained  cause,  he  was  pardoned,  and  returned  to  his 
farm  of  Glenduror,  which  he  had  occupied  before  the 
rising.  It  was  from  his  connection  with  this  holding 
that  he  was  known  in  Appin  as  Seumas  a'  Ghlinne — 
"  James  of  the  Glen."  James  was  the  tenant  of  Glenduror 
until  May  term,  1751,  when  he  removed  to  Acharn.  The 
reason  for  this  removal  was  that  Glenure  had  let  the 
former  place  to  a  member  of  his  own  clan — Campbell  of 
Ballieveolan.  Yet  the  arrangement  seems  to  have  been 
an  amicable  one,  and  the  Hanoverian  Crown  factor  and 
his  Jacobite  tenant  appear  to  have  been  on  the  best  of 
terms.  James,  indeed,  was  Glenure's  right  hand  man, 
and  his  practical  knowledge  of  farming  was  of  great 
assistance  to  the  factor.  He  had,  moreover,  the  letting 
of  the  farms  in  a  general  way,  and  he  usually  saw  to  it 
that  the  tenants  were  members  of  his  own  clan.  There 
was  sound  reason  for  this.  Glenure  collected  the  Ardshiel 
rents  for  King  George,  but  James  collected  a  further  rent 
for  his  kinsman  across  the  water,  who  was  otherwise 
dependent  on  the  charity  of  Louis  XV.  As  evidence  of 
the  amicable  relations  which  existed  between  the  different 
parties,  it  was  recorded  that  on  Hogmanay,  1751,  a  merry 
company  was  assembled  at  the  Kintalline  change-house, 
consisting  of  Glenure,  James  of  the  Glen,  James  Stewart 
of  Arnamurchan,  Campbell  of  Ballieveolan,  and  Young 
John  Stewart  of  Ballachulish.  When  they  parted  James 
of  the  Glen  exacted  a  promise  from  Glenure  that  he 
would  dine  at  Acharn  on  the  morrow — New  Year's  Day. 
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Now  Colin  Campbell  of  Glenure  was  a  sound  Whig,  but 
he  was  half  a  Cameron,  and  it  began  to  be  whispered  in 
unfriendly  quarters  that  he  was  much  too  kindly  disposed 
towards  persons  of  known  Jacobite  sympathies.  These 
whispers  eventually  reached  headquarters,  and  the  Crown 
factor  was  reprimanded  for  having  let  a  Mamore  farm 
to  a  Cameron.  Indeed  the  authorities  went  so  far  as  to 
consider  the  desirability  of  removing  Glenure  and  his 
brother,  Barcaldine,  who  was  also  a  Crown  factor. 
Influence,  however,  was  brought  to  bear  in  their  favour, 
and  they  were  allowed  to  retain  their  respective  offices. 
Nevertheless,  Glenure  felt  himself  under  suspicion,  and, 
doubtless  in  justice  to  himself,  was  compelled  to  turn 
friendship  out  of  doors  and  adopt  an  aggressive  attitude 
towards  his  Jacobite  neighbours.  A  number  of  these 
received  notice  to  quit  their  farms  at  Whit  Sunday,  1752, 
and  the  factor  obtained  Sheriff's  authority  to  eject  them. 
Here,  indeed,  was  a  rift  in  the  lute  !  With  Whig  tenants 
there  would  be  no  revenue  for  Ardshiel  in  France.  James 
Stewart,  as  leader  of  the  Appin  men  in  his  half-brother's 
absence,  took  up  the  cause  of  the  tenants.  He  made 
the  toilsome  journey  to  Edinburgh,  and,  on  April  i8th, 
presented  a  Bill  of  Suspension,  which  was  subsequently 
refused.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  authority  which  Glenure 
had  obtained  must  be  allowed  to  take  its  course.  Glenure 
had  been  at  Fort  William  from  Monday,  nth,  to 
Thursday,  i4th  May,  but  on  the  latter  date  he  started 
southwards  to  carry  out  the  ejections.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Mungo  Campbell,  a  young  Edinburgh 
Writer-to-the-Signet,  who  was  the  natural  son  of  his 
brother  Barcaldine,  Donald  Kennedy,  an  Inverary 
Sheriff's  officer,  and  a  servant,  John  Mackenzie.  The 
factor  had  been  "  several  days  forewarned  "  that  danger 
threatened  him,  and  he  looked  for  trouble  from  the 
Camerons.  But  when  the  party  reached  Ballachulish 
Ferry,  which  formed  the  southern  limit  of  Lochiel's 
country,  Glenure  remarked,  "  I  am  safe  now  that  I  am 
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out  of  my  mother's  country!"  The  horses  were  first 
taken  across  Loch  Leven,  and  then  the  travellers 
followed.  They  were  now  in  Appin,  or  Ardshiel's 
country.  The  road  followed  the  coast  overlooking  Loch 
Linnhe,  and,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  ferry,  passed 
through  the  Wood  of  Lettermore.*  Here  the  road  was 
a  mere  bridle-path,  and  as  the  travellers  passed  through 
it  in  single  file  a  shot  rang  out,  and  the  factor  cried, 
"  Oh,  I  am  dead  ! — Mungo  take  care  of  yourself !"  In 
the  lawyer's  own  words  the  party  had  "  not  a  nail  of 
arms'  among  the  whole,"  but  Mungo  beheld  the  assassin 
— a  tall  man,  in  a  short,  dark  coat,  carrying  a  gun — and 
started  in  pursuit.  The  murderer,  however,  having 
achieved  his  purpose,  had  promptly  taken  to  flight,  and 
soon  disappeared  over  the  hill.  Mungo  then  returned  to 
attend  to  his  uncle.  Glenure  was  lifted  from  his  horse 
and  laid  by  the  road-side.  It  was  found  that  two  bullets 
had  entered  his  back  and  passed  through  his  body.  In 
half  an  hour  he  was  dead.  The  servant,  Mackenzie,  was 
sent  forward  to  seek  help  of  Ballieveolan,  Glenure's 
kinsman,  but  he  failed  to  find  him,  ajid  was  recommended 
to  seek  out  James  of  the  Glen.  James  was  at  work  in 
the  fields  when  the  news  reached  him,  but  though  he 
showed  every  sign  of  genuine  distress  he  did  not  go  to 
the  scene  of  the  tragedy.  Mungo  Campbell  had  mean- 
while sent  the  sheriff's  officer  in  the  opposite  direction 
towards  the  ferry,  and  he  soon  returned  with  Alexander 
Stewart  of  Ballachulish  and  several  men.  With  the  help 
of  these  latter  the  body  was  carried  down  to  the  lake,  put 
aboard  a  boat,  and  taken  to  the  Kintalline  change-house, 
where  the  factor  had  purposed  spending  the  night. 

It  has  been  shown  that  Glenure  performed  his  un- 
pleasant duties  with  admirable  tact,  and  that  James  of 
the  Glen  met  him  half  way.  Previous  to  the  threat  of 
eviction  they  appear  to  have  been  on  admirable  terms, 

*  The  site  of  the  tragedy  is  marked  by  two  crosses  in  the  accompany- 
ing "  Map  of  the  Appin  District." — T.  P. 
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and  this  is  the  more  remarkable  since  the  Campbells  and 
the  Stewarts  were  hereditary  foes.  James  Stewart— now 
in  his  fifty-seventh  year — seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
strong  character  and  benevolent  disposition.  He  had  at 
least  three  children  of  his  own — Allan,  Charles,  and 
Elizabeth — but  many  years  before  the  date  of  the  Appin 
murder  he  had  adopted  the  orphan  children  of  a  relative, 
described  as  "  Donald  Stewart,  alias  Vic  Ban  Vic 
Allister,  sometime  in  Inverchomrie  in  Rannoch."  One 
of  these  adopted  infant  children  was  Allan  Stewart,  called 
— as  has  already  been  stated — because  his  face  was  pitted 
with  the  marks  of  small-pox,  Allan  Breac  Stewart.  Allan 
was  born  about  the  year  1722.  As  he  grew  from  child- 
hood to  manhood  he  developed  all  the  characteristics  of 
a  thorough-going  wastrel.  He  appears  never  to  have 
followed  any  honest  employment  in  his  youth,  but  was 
a  constant  frequenter  of  all  the  change-houses  in  Appin 
and  Mamore,  and  was  possessed,  as  a  discriminating 
writer*  says,  .  "  of  a  fairly  aggressive  thirst."  In  this 
manner  of  riotous  living  his  little  property  left  by  his 
father  was  soon  dissipated.  Finally,  having,  we  may 
presume,  run  his  tether,  he  enlisted  in  the  army, 
becoming  a  ranker  in  Colonel  Lee's  regiment.  In  the 
Rising  of  '45  he  deserted  to  the  rebels  at  Prestonpans. 
Thus,  having  exchanged  the  black  cockade  for  the  white, 
he  served  with  the  Appin  Stewarts  in  all  the  engagements 
up  to  the  rout  of  Culloden,  when,,  luckier  than  many  of 
his  clan,  he  escaped  from  that  stricken  field  with  his  life. 
Another  fugitive  was  Charles  Stewart  of  Ardshiel,  and, 
for  a  while,  Allan  Breac  shared  his  wanderings.  Finally, 
having,  like  many  others,  been  put  to  the  horn,  they 
escaped  to  France.  Arrived  there  Allan  enlisted  in  Lord 
Ogilvy's  regiment— one  of  several  Scots  regiments  in  the 
French  service.  Thereafter — between  1746  and  1752— he 
frequently  crossed  over  to  Scotland.  He  usually  landed 
at  Leith,  and,  when  in  Edinburgh,  lodged  at  the  house 

*  David  N.  Mackay:   "The  Appin  Murder"  (Hodge),   1911. 
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of  a  clansman,  Hugh  Stewart,  who  resided  near  to  the 
Netherbow.  At  such  times  he  lay  hidden  during  the 
daytime,  venturing  out  only  after  dark,  as  he  feared  to 
be  arrested  as  a  deserter  and  a  rebel.  His  business  in 
coming  to  Scotland  was  two-fold.  To  lift  the  Ardshiel 
rents  for  Charles  Stew-art,  and  to  enlist  recruits  for  the 
army  of  Louis  XV.  In  his  own  country  he  lodged  with 
James  of  the  Glen  or  other  of  his  many  relatives,  and, 
though  the  authorities  were  fully  aware  of  his  visits,  he 
swaggered  about  the  braes  of  Appin  in  his  French  finery, 
and  no  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  him.  When  staying 
with  James  he  seems  to  have  slept  in  the  barn,  along 
with  James'  son,  Allan,  but,  judging  from  a  statement 
made  at  the  subsequent  trial,  he  was  apparently  no 
favourite  with  his  kinsman  and  benefactor.  "  He  came 
seldomer  there,"  we  are  told,  "  than  to  other  places  in 
the  neighbourhood,  as  the  pannel  used  to  take  a  good 
deal  of  freedom  in  blaming  his  conduct  and  extrava- 
gance." He  was  not  quite  the  picturesque  ruffian  that 
Stevenson  would  have  us  believe,  and  perhaps  the  actual 
facts  relating  to  his  person  and  dress  may  be  of  interest. 
In  1752,  immediately  after  the  Appin  murder,  the 
following  description  of  him  appeared  in  the  "Edinburgh 
Courant  "  :  "Allan  Breck  Stewart  is  about  5  feet  10 
inches  high,  his  face  much  marked  with  the  small-pox, 
black  bushy  hair  which  he  usually  put  up  in  a  bag,  a 
little  inknee'd,  round  shouldered,  and  is  about  30  years 
of  age,  shabbily  dressed."  Another  description  of  the 
same  time  adds  that  he  had  "  full  black  eyes."  Further 
reference  will  be  made  to  these  details  of  appearance 
later  on.  It  may  be  added  that  his  French  dress  consisted 
of  a  blue  coat  with  silver  buttons,*  red  waistcoat,  black 

*  As  the  use  of  Allan's  silver  button  is  a  prominent  detail  in  the 
story  of  "  Kidnapped,"  the  following  particulars  may  be  of  interest : 
"  In  the  Highlands,"  says  Lt.-Gen.  David  Stewart  ("  Sketches  of  the 
Highlanders  of  Scotland  "),  "  buttons  of  large  size  and  of  solid  silver, 
were  worn,  that  in  the  event  of  falling  in  battle,  or  dying  in  a  strange 
country,  and  at  a  distance  from  their  friends  and  their  home,  the  value 
of  the  buttons  might  defray  the  expenses  of  a  decent  funeral." — T.  P. 
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plush  breeches,  tartan  hose,  and  a  hat  with  a  black 
feather. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  tragic  scene  in  the  Wood  of 
Lettermore.  Glenure  had  met  his  death  between  five 
and  six  o'clock  of  a  May  afternoon.  Mungo  Campbell 
had  seen  the  assassin  in  flight — a  tall  man  in  a  dark  suit, 
carrying  a  gun — but  he  had  not  recognised  him.  As 
soon  as  the  tragic  event  became  known  the  Campbells 
cried  aloud  for  vengeance.  There  is  a  saying  in  Lowland 
Scots  that  a  man  is  "  nane  the  waur  o'  a  hangin',"  and 
the  sons  of  Diarmaid  were  determined  to  hang  someone. 
All  Appin  and  Mamore  were  agog  with  the  news  of  the 
awful  business,  and  the  relatives  of  Glenure,  in  pursuit 
of  a  culprit,  soon  picked  up  some  odds  and  ends  of 
information.  Whose  purpose  would  it  serve  to  have 
Glenure  dead?  Why,  that  of  James  of  the  Glen,  for 
had  he  not  gone  to  law  in  the  attempt  to  frustrate  the 
factor's  intentions  ?  But  it  could  not  have  been  James 
Stewart  who  had  fired  the  fatal  shot,  because  there  was 
ample  evidence  to  prove  that  he  was  at  work  in  his  potato 
field  when  the  event  took  place.  There  was,  however, 
that  wild  runagate,  Allan  Breac,  who  had  been  at  large 
in  Appin  since  February — a  deserter,  a  rebel,  and  what 
not.  He  was  just  the  lad  for  such  a  dirty  piece  of 
business — so  argued  the  Campbells.  Moreover,  it  was 
averred  that  Seumas  had  told  Sandy  that  he  had  heard 
Allan  Breac  declare,  after  having  swallowed  a  dram  or 
two,  that  "  he  hated  all  of  the  name  of  Campbell,"  that 
"he  would  be  fit^ides  with  Glenure,  wherever  he  met 
him,"  and  that  he  had  uttered  other  such  wild  and 
whirling  words.  Further  than  this  a  witness-,  at  the 
subsequent  trial,  declared  that  on  a  certain  occasion  Allan 
had  given  him  a  dram,  "  and  told  him,  if  he  would  fetch 
him  the  red  fox's  skin,  he  would  give  him  what  was  much 
better."  Here,  then,  was  sufficient  matter  for  the  Camp- 
bells to  go  to  work  upon. 

James  of   the   Glen   was  accordingly   seized   without 
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warrant,  and  put  under  lock  and  key  in  Fort  William, 
where  he  was  kept  in  close  confinement  for  four  months. 
Meanwhile  some  twelve  persons  were  seized  upon, 
including  the  prisoner's  wife,  children  and  servants,  who 
were  bullied  and  threatened  with  a  view  to  extorting 
incriminating  evidence.  Finally,  it  was  decided  by  the 
Campbells  to  charge  Allan  Breac  with  the  actual  murder, 
offering  ;£ioo  reward  for  his  arrest,  while  James  Stewart 
was  accused  of  being  his  abettor,  "  or  art  and  part 
of  the  said  murder."  They  preferred  a  not  very  strong 
case  again  Allan  Breac.  He  had  been  for  some  months 
in  Appin  before  the  assassination  took  place,  lodging 
first  with  one  kinsman  and  then  another,  and  his  habit 
seems  to  have  been,  when  treading  his  native  heath,  to 
sometimes  put  aside  his  shabby  French  braws  and  don  a 
cast-off  suit  of  his  host.  On  the  day  of  the  murder  he 
was  wearing  a  dark-grey  suit  belonging  to  James  of  the 
Glen,  and  had  gone  out  in  the  morning  to  fish  the 
Ballachulish  burn  for  trout.  Evidence  was  subsequently 
forthcoming  to  show  that  about  noon  on  that  day  Allan 
came  to  the  ferryman,  fishing-rod  in  hand,  and  enquired 
whether  Glenure  had  yet  crossed  the  ferry.  He  then 
disappeared  from  public  ken,  but  not  from  the  district. 
He  was  summoned  at  various  places,  but  failed  to  appear, 
and  subsequently  the  law  was  set  in  motion  against 
James  of  the  Glen.  To  apply  the  term  "  law,"  however, 
in  relation  to  the  events  nowr  to  be  narrated,  is  a  gross 
misuse  of  words.  Never,  perhaps,  was  a  more  deter- 
mined effort  made  to  hang  an  innocent  man,  in  defiance 
of  justice,  than  occurred  in  the  present  instance.  To  put 
the  matter  briefly  and  honestly,  no  one — not  even  his 
accusers — believed  that  Allan  Breac  had  committed  the 
crime,  and  there  was  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to 
incriminate  James.  But  someone  must  be  sacrificed,  and 
the  Campbells  decided  that  it  should  be  James  Stewart. 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  justice  James  Stewart  should 
have  been  tried  in  Edinburgh  within  sixty  days  of  his 
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arrest,  when  he  would  undoubtedly  have  been  acquitted. 
Instead  of  which  he  was  kept  locked  up  in  gaol  for  four 
months;  he  was  refused  legal  help,  no  member  of  his 
family  was  allowed  to  visit  him,  and  he  was  even  denied 
particulars  of  the  charge  laid  against  him.  The  reason 
for  this  was  that  he  should  be  kept  hidden  away  until  the 
sitting  of  the  Inverary  Circuit  Court  in  September,  when 
he  could  be  tried  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Lord  Justice 
General,  and  a  jury  of  Campbells.  Could  James  of  the 
Glen  have  known  what  was  in  store  for  him  he  would 
have  been  aware  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  chance  of 
saving  his  life.  Yet,  indeed,  he  appears  to  have  had  a 
premonition  as  to  his  fate,  for  when  the  news  of  Glenure's 
murder  reached  him  he  is  stated  to  have  remarked  in 
Gaelic  to  his  companion,  "  Ah,  Rob  !  whoever  is  the 
culprit  I  shall  be  the  victim."  It  was  on  the  i4th  May 
that  the  crime  was  committed,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
2ist  August  that  the  charge  was  served  on  the  prisoner. 
He  was  subsequently  removed  from  Fort  William  to 
Inverary,  under  military  escort,  and  the  trial  was  fixed 
for  the  2ist  September.  Not  until  the  i8th  September- 
three  days  before  the  date  of  the  trial — was  he  permitted 
legal  assistance,  and  then  his  representative  had  to  travel 
some  fifty  miles  to  search  for  and  examine  his  papers. 
The  geographical  position  of  the  town  of  Inverary  has 
changed  somewhat  since  those  days,  but  the  old  court- 
house, in  which  the  trial  took  place  is  still  standing  on 
the  water-front.  The  trial  began  on  Thursday  morning. 
The  judges  were  Archibald,  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  was 
supported  by  Lords  Elchies  and  Kilkerran — two  men 
of  wisdom  and  experience,  but  who  allowed  themselves 
to  be  mere  cyphers  in  the  present  instance.  Counsel  for 
the  Crown  included  the  Right  Hon.  William  Grant  of 
Prestongrange,  Lord  Advocate,  James  Erskine,  Sheriff 
of  Perthshire,  and  Sim  Fraser,  sometime  called  "  The 
Master  of  Lovat,"  son  of  the  infamous  Lord  Lovat  who 
had  lost  his  head  a  few  years  previously.  Counsel  for 
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the  prisoner  (or  "  pannel,"  as  he  was  called)  consisted 
of  George  Brown,  Sheriff  of  Forfarshire,  Thomas  Miller, 
Sheriff  of  Kirkudbrightshire,  Walter  Stewart  of  Stewart- 
hall,  and  Robert  Macintosh.  Thirty-four  men  were 
summoned  as  jurors,  and  out  of  these  Argyll  chose 
fifteen,  eleven  of  whom  were  Campbells.  And  since,  in 
Scots  law,  the  verdict  goes  by  majority,  there  could  be 
no  manner  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  verdict  would 
be. 

Mr.  Stewart  of  Stewart-hall,  in  opening  the  proceed- 
ings on  behalf  of  the  accused,  put  forward  the  plea 
"  whether  this  pannel,  who  is  only  charged  as  accessory, 
can  be  tried  before  the  principal,  Allan  Breac,  be  first 
discussed.  I  most  humbly  contend  he  cannot."  The 
plea,  however,  availed  nothing,  and  was  promptly  put 
aside.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  trial  in  detail,  but 
it  may  be  noted  that  it  dragged  on  through  the  whole  of 
Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  and  that  when  dawn 
peeped  in  through  the  windows  of  the  Court-house  on 
Sunday  morning  it  was  not  concluded.  Everything  that 
able  advocates  could  do  had  not  been  wanting  to  secure 
the  discharge  of  the  prisoner.  The  Court  had  been 
sitting  for  fifty  hours  consecutively  when  Mr.  Brown 
commenced  a  moving  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  accused. 
In  the  midst  of  his  address  one  of  the  jurors  interrupted 
with  :  "  Pray,  sir,  cut  it  short.  We  have  had  enough 
of  it,  and  are  tired."  The  Court  adjourned  between 
seven  and  eight  o'clock  on  that  Sunday  morning  until 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  Monday.  The  jury, 
however,  settled  upon  the  verdict  immediately,  which 
was  that  they  found"  James  Stewart  guilty,  art  and  part, 
of  the  murder  of  Colin  Campbell  of  Glenure."  On  the 
Monday  forenoon  the  Court  proceeded  to  give  judgment. 
One  can  easily  picture  the  scene  in  the  dimly-lighted 
Court-house.  The  Campbell  wolf  on  the  bench,  and  the 
Stewart  lamb  in  the  place  of  sacrifice.  It  makes  little 
demand,  too,  upon  one's  imagination  to  picture  the  smug 
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satisfaction  of  Argyll  as  he  proceeded  to  address  the 
victim  upon  his  naughfcy  life,  and  particularly  his  insigni- 
cant  association  with  the  Rebellion.  "  If  you  had  been 
successful  in  that  rebellion  you  had  been  now  triumphant 
with  your  confederates  trampling  upon  the  laws  of  your 
country,  the  liberties  of  your  fellow-subjects,  and  on  the 
Protestant  religion.  You  might  have  been  giving  the 
law  where  now  you  have  received  the  judgment  of  it ;  and 
we,  who  are  this  day  your  judges,  might  have  been  tried 
before  one  of  your  mock  Courts  of  Judicature,  and  then 
you  might  have  been  satiated  with  the  blood1  of  any 
name  or  clan  to  which  you  had  an  aversion."  After  the 
death  sentence  had  been  pronounced  the  prisoner  made 
a  brief  and  manly  response,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
said  :  "  I  declare  before  the  great  God  and  this  auditory 
that  I  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  murder  of  Colin 
Campbell  of  Glenure,  and  am  as  innocent  of  it  as  a  child 
unborn.  I  am  not  afraid  to  die,  but  what  grieves  me  is 
my  character,  that  after  ages  should  think  me  capable  of 
such  a  horrid  and  barbarous  murder." 

The  sentence  was  that  James  should  be  taken  back  to 
Fort  William,  and  that  on  the  8th  November  he  should 
be  hanged  upon  a  gibbet  as  near  as  might  be  to  the  scene 
of  the  murder.  On  a  day  of  wild  weather  the  sentence 
was  carried  out,  previous  to  which  the  unhappy  man 
again  protested  his  entire  innocence. 

There  is  a  Gaelic  elegy  on  Colin  Campbell  of  Glenure, 
written  by  Duncan  Ban  Macintyre,  a  translation  of  which 
may  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  David  N. 
Mackay's  volume  "  The  Trial  of  James  Stewart."  The 
lament,  "  Seumas  a'  Ghlinne,"  however,  by  the  Appin 
bard,  Alastair  Beg  Stewart,  is  perhaps  less  familiar.  I 
give  below  a  free  translation  :  — 

SEUMAS  A'  GHLINNE. 
The  winds  of  November  blew  snell  frae  the  sea 
When  Seumas  a'  Ghlinne  was  hanged  frae  the  tree,— 
And  years  may  roll  by,  yet  the  children  of  men 
Shall  whyles  tell  the  story  of  James  o'  the  Glen. 
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Black  shame  to  the  traitors  who  gave  him  to  death  ! 
Black  shame  to  the  Campbell  that  robbed  him  of  breath ! 
A  friend  to  the  friendless,  his  name  it  shall  stand 
For  honour  of  Appin — the  first  of  the  land. 

Had  Tearlach  prevailed  with  the  targe  and  the  steel, 
No  sorrow  had  come  to  the  land  of  Ardshiel ; 
The  lads  at  Culloden  they  fought  and  they  died, 
And  the  heart  of  MacCailein  Mor  hardened  with  pride. 

When  James  was  led  forth  there  was  weeping  fu'  sair, 
And  sounds  o'  the  pibroch  were  heard  in  the  air ; 
In  shieling  and  farmstead  were  wailing  and  woe 
Frae  shores  of  Loch  Linnhe  to  lonely  Glencoe. 

The  Stewarts  of  Appin  were  stout  men  and  tall, 
Who  answered  the  slogan  when  Tearlach  bade  call ; 
But,  sorrow  the  day! — now  as  bairns  they  must  stand 
— Once  lads  of  the  tartan,  with  claymore  in  hand.* 

His  body  they  gave  to  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
For  a  Campbell  will  do  what  a  Campbell  may  dare; 
Though  craft  and  though  cunning  men's  hearts  may  beguile, 
There  are  dark  days  awaiting  the  mighty  Argyll. 

Black  son  of  Diarmaid,  let  Cruachan  know 

The  curse  that  is  on  thee,  great  lord  of  Lochow ! 

No  son  of  thy  body,  yet  born  or  unborn, 

Shall  rule  in  the  proud  halls  of  Campbell  and  Lorn. 

Ardshiel's  o'er  the  sea  :  and  good  James  o'  the  Glen 
Hangs  high  on  the  gallows-tree,  minded  of  men. 
God  guard  Oak  and  Thistle  !t  and,  curst  be,  the  while, 
The  Boar's  Head— the  crest  of  the  traitor  Argyll ! 

The  malignity  of  the  "vulture  Campbells"  did  not 
end  with  the  death  of  James  Stewart.  His  body  was 
subsequently  hanged  in  chains.  A  military  guard  was 
placed  over  it,  and  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood 
were  commanded  to  build  a  hut  for  the  shelter  of  the 
hated  "  red-coats."  When  the  remains  subsequently 
fell  to  pieces  they  were  fitted  with  wire  attachments  and 

*  An  allusion  to  the  Disarming  Act  (1747).— T.  P. 
t  Badges  of  the  Stewarts. — T.  P. 
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promptly  hanged  up  again.  The  guard  was  not  removed 
until  April,  1754.  Sometime  after  1755  tradition  avers 
that  the  poor  bones  of  Seumas  a'  Ghlinne  were  carried 
awav  secretly  and  laid  with  the  dust  of  his  ancestors  in 
Duror  of  Appin. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  briefly  sum  up  the  case  against 
Allan  Breac.  The  strongest  item  in  the  evidence  against 
James  was  that  immediately  after  the  murder  he  set  about 
collecting  money  to  get  Allan  out  of  the  country.  This 
fact,  according  to  the  Campbells,  was  a  sure  proof  that 
Allan  had  committed  the  crime,  and  that  James  was 
implicated.  The  obvious  reply  to  this  view  is  that  if 
the  affair  had  been  planned  by  the  two  preparations  for 
Allan's  flight  would  have  been  made  beforehand.  But 
no  such  preparations  had  been  made.  Allan — again 
dressed  in  his  French  braveries — was  skulking  in  the 
heather  for  some  days,  during  which  time  James  was 
using  every  effort  to  raise  the  necessary  money  to  send 
him  abroad.  Meanwhile  the  soldiers  were  scouring  the 
country  in  pursuit  of  him,  but  Allan  contrived  to  elude 
them,  and  subsequently  got  safely  back  to  France. 

Now  if  the  Campbells  could  have  laid  hands  on  Allan 
Breac,  though  they  might  not  have  been  able  to  prove  a 
case  against  him  in  regard  to  Glenure's  death,  they  could 
undoubtedly  have  hanged  him  either  as  a  rebel  or  a 
deserter.  There  was  very  good  reason,  therefore,  why 
Allan  should  betake  himself  out  of  the  country.  We 
now  come  to  the  definite  evidence  against  our  swash- 
buckler. There  were  only  two  points  which  could  be 
brought  forward — namely,  that  he  had  used  threats  in 
referring  to  Glenure  (in  which  he  was  not  alone),  and 
that,  on  the  day  of  the  crime  he  had  enquired  of  the 
ferryman  whether  the  factor  had  crossed  Loch  Leven. 
On  the  other  hand,  not  a  single  person  could  be  found— 
and  a  very  large  number  were  examined — who  had  seen 
him  with  a  gun  in  his  hand  on  the  fatal  day  :  Allan  Og 
Cameron,  Allan  Breac's  uncle,  who  was  examined  at  the 
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trial,  stated  that  he  had  met  the  alleged  assassin  some- 
time after  the  crime  had  been  committed,  and  that  Allan 
had  "  declared  with  an  oath  he  had  never  seen  Glenure, 
dead  or  alive."  Moreover,  the  two  old  guns  belonging 
to  James  Stewart — with  one  of  which  it  was  presumed 
the  shot  had  been  fired — were  found  at  Acharn,  and  both 
in  such  bad  condition  as  to  be  practically  useless. 
"  Personally,"  says  Mr.  D.  N.  Mackay,*  "  we  have  little 
doubt  of  Breck's  guilty  knowledge,  though  we  think  he 
did  not  fire  the  gun."  Mungo  Campbell,  writing  from 
Fort  William  on  the  23rd  May,  1752,  says  :  "  The  odium 
seems  generally  to  be  put  on  one  Allan  Breac  Stewart. . .  . 
This  villain  was  made  the  instrument,  but  numbers  were 
his  associates."  General  Wolfe,  the  hero  of  Quebec,  but 
at  this  time  a  young  officer  at  Fort  Augustus,  wrote  to 
his  father  on  May  28th  in  reference  to  "  the  strange 
murder  that  was  committed  a  fortnight  since  by  two- 
Highlanders  at  the  instigation,  it  is  believed,  of  a  lady, 
the  wife  of  a  banished  rebel.  The  gentleman  was  an 
Argyllshire  man,  and  factor  upon  some  of  the  forfeited 
estates."  t 

Stevenson,  in  "  Kidnapped,"  makes  Allan  say  to 
David  Balfour  :  "  I  will  tell  you  first  of  all,  Mr.  Balfour 
of  Shaws,  as  one  friend  to  another,  that  if  I  were  going  to 
kill  a  gentleman,  it  would  not  be  in  my  own  country,  to 
bring  trouble  on  my  clan;  and  I  would  not  go  wanting 
sword  and  gun,  and  with  a  long  fishing-rod  upon  my 
back."  Allan  was  obviously  right — it  would  have  been 
an  extremely  foolish  thing  to  do. 

To  Mr.  D.  N.  Mackay,  who  is  himself  an  Argyllshire 
man,  and  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  this  matter 
of  Glenure's  death,  I  desire  to  make  the  fullest  acknow- 
ledgment for  much  valuable  information  derived  from 
his  two  books,  "  The  Appin  Murder  "  and  "  The  Trial 
of  James  Stewart."  At  the  same  time,  having  carefully 
gone  over  all  the  published  evidence,  I  would  not  go  so 

*  "  The  Appin  Murder."  t  Wright's  "  Life  of  Wolfe." 
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far  as  to  say  with  Mr.  Mackay  that  Allan  Breac  was  a 
party  to  the  murder,  though  he  somewhat  dubiously 
expresses  the  opinion  that  "he  did  not  fire  the  gun." 
Allan's  record  was  bad  enough,  in  all  conscience,  but, 
beyond  the  single  fact  that  he  enquired  whether  Glenure 
had  crossed  the  ferry,  there  is  really  nothing  to  connect 
him  with  the  murder,  and  therefore  the  question  of  his 
firing  the  fatal  shot  does  not,  it  seems  to  me,  call  for 
serious  consideration.  Consequently,  I  think  we  might 
reasonably  dismiss  the  case  against  Allan  on  the  ground 
of  insufficient  evidence.  Curiously  enough  our  adven- 
turer had  something  of  a  prototype  in  the  Cameron  clan. 
This  person  was  John  Dhu  Cameron,  who  had  also  been 
engaged  in  the  Rebellion,  had  served  later  in  the  French 
army,  and  subsequently  turned  freebooter  in  his  own 
country,  gathering  about  him  the  worst  desperadoes  in 
the  Highlands.  Because  of  his  great  size,  he  bore  the 
epithet  "  Mor,"  and  was  known  as  "  Sergeant  Mor 
Cameron."  It  was  reported  at  the  trial  that  this  robber 
had  sworn  "  a  bloody  revenge  against  Glenure,"  but  an 
attempt  was  made  to  prove  that  he  had  not  been  seen 
in  the  district  for  ten  years.  On  the  other  hand,  John 
Cameron  of  Strone,  a  witness  for  the  defence,  declared 
on  oath  "that  about  a  year  ago,  being  in  company  with 
some  of  the  tenants  of  Rannoch,  in  a  house  in  Rannoch, 
a  man  came  unto  them  whom  they  called  Sergeant  Mor 
Cameron,  whom  the  deponent  never  saw  before,  nor 
since  :  that  the  tenants  were  complaining  of  Glenure  for 
his  hard  usage  of  the  tenants  of  Ardshiel ;  and  the  said 
Sergeant  Mor  said,  that,  if  he  met  him  in  the  highway, 
he  would  shoot  him."  A  fact,  however,  which  cannot  be 
controverted  is  that  the  Sergeant  was  hanged  at  Perth, 
on  the  23rd  November,  1753 — a  little  over  a  year  after 
James  of  the  Glen — for  a  murder  committed  at  Braemar. 
This  man  was  something  of  a  martyred  saint,  by  his  own 
account,  for,  on  the  scaffold,  he  declared  that  "  no 
gentleman  could  accuse  him  of  having  stolen  lambs,  or 
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kids,  or  calves ;  nor  had  he  even,  to  his  knowledge,  taken 
a  cow  from  a  widow  or  a  poor  woman. "* 

There  is  quite  as  much  reason,  therefore,  why  the 
Sergeant  should  be  suspected  as  Allan  Breac.  Andrew 
Lang  gloried  in  the  fact  that  he  had  been  made  a 
custodian  of  the  awful  secret,  but  he  sought  to  convey 
the  impression  that  wild  horses  should  not  drag  it  from 
him.  Nevertheless,  he  sadly  bungles  the  matter.  In 
*'  The  Companions  of  Pickle  "  he  speaks  of  "  the  murder 
of  Glenure  by  Allan  Breac,  or  by  Sergeant  Mor 
Cameron."  In  his  "Historical  Mysteries"  he  says: 
"  Sergeant  Mor  had  nothing  to  do,  as  has  been  fancied, 
with  the  murder  of  Glenure."  If,  then,  it  was  neither 
Allan  Breac  nor  Sergeant  Mor  who  committed  the  crime 
it  might  reasonably  have  been  any  of  the  Cameron  or 
Appin  tenants. 

In  brief,  the  conviction  is  borne  in  upon  the  mind  of 
the  present  writer  that  the  Camerons  were  responsible 
for  the  assassination,  and  this  was  apparently  Stevenson's 
view,  since  in  "  Kidnapped  "  (Ch.  XIX)  he  makes  David 
Balfour  say,  "  which  confirmed  me,  it  must  have  been  a 
Cameron  from  Mamore  that  did  the  act."  The  name  of 
the  man  who  fired  the  shot  was  known  to  several  persons 
at  the  time,  and  the  secret  is  said  to  have  been  handed 
down  in  those  families  to  the  present  day ;  there  were  a 
number  of  persons  lying  in  wait  for  Glenure;  while 
James  was  awaiting  the  day  of  execution  in  Fort  William 
he  was  visited  by  a  Cameron  who  offered  to  set  him  free 
on  his  way  to  the  gallows,  with  the  aid  of  fifty  of  his 
clan — an  offer  which  was  declined ;  and  one  person  had 
to  be  bound  with  ropes,  on  the  day  of  execution,  to 
prevent  him  surrendering  himself  to  the  authorities. 

Allan  Breac  lived — according  to  Sir  Walter  Scott — until 
the  period  of  the  French  Revolution.  In  the  appendix 
to  "  Rob  Roy  "  Scott  says  :  "  About  1789  a  friend  of 
mine,  then  residing  in  Paris,  was  invited  to  see  some 

*"  Scotland  and  Scotsmen  in  the  Eighteenth  Century."  Ed.  by  Alex. 
Allardyce.  2  vols.,  1888. 
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procession  which  was  supposed  likely  to  interest  him 
from  the  windows  of  an  apartment  occupied  by  a  Scottish 
Benedictine  priest.  He  found,  sitting  by  the  fire,  a  tall, 
thin,  raw-boned,  grim-looking  old  man,  with  the  petit 
croix  of  St.  Louis.  His  visage  was  strongly  marked  by 
the  irregular  projections  of  the  cheek-bones  and  chin. 
His  eyes  were  grey.  His  grizzled  hair  exhibited  marks 
of  having  been  red,  and  his  complexion  was  weather- 
beaten  and  remarkably  freckled.  Some  civilities  in 
French  passed  between  the  old  man  and  my  friend,  in 
the  course  of  which  they  talked  of  the  streets  and  squares 
of  Paris,  till  at  length  the  old  soldier,  for  such  he  seemed, 
and  such  he  was.,  said  with  a  sigh  in  a  sharp  Highland 
accent,  '  Deil  ane  o'  them  a'  is  worth  the  Hie  Street  of 
Edinburgh.'  On  enquiry,  this  admirer  of  Auld  Reekie, 
which  he  was  never  to  see  again,  proved  to  be  Allan 
Breck  Stewart." 

One  hesitates  to  question  the  words  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  informant,  but  it  is  at  least  permissible  to  remark 
that,  judging  by  the  known  facts  regarding  Allan's 
earlier  life,  there  was  surely  nothing  which  gave  promise 
of  future  military  distinction,  much  less  of  any  association 
with  the  Order  of  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Mackay  states  that  as 
the  result  of  enquiries  made  in  Paris  no  trace  can  be 
found  that  any  such  Order  as  the  "  Petit  Croix  of  St. 
Louis  "  ever  existed.  The  Chevaliers  of  St.  Louis  were 
required  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  live  and  die  in 
the  Catholic  religion.  The  present  writer  submits  that 
the  decoration  the  alleged  Allan  was  seen  to  be  wearing 
may  possibly  have  been  the  cross  of  the  Order  of  Military 
Merit.  This  Order  was  instituted  by  Louis  XV  on  the 
loth  March,  1759,  and  was  intended  solely  for  Protestant 
officers.  The  decoration  was  similar  to  that  of  St.  Louis, 
being  a  gold  cross  with  eight  points. 

One  last  word.  The  Allan  of  history  had  black  hair 
and  "  full  black  eyes."  Scott's  Allan  had  red  hair  and 
grey  eyes.  One  wonders,  after  all,  whether  the  latter  was 
indeed  the  real  Allan  Breac  Stewart. 


SOME  EXAMPLES  OF  UNIVERSITY  WIT 
AND  HUMOUR. 

By  ARTHUR  W.  Fox. 

T  SHALL  make  no  attempt  to  distinguish  with 
psychological  precision  between  wit  and  humour. 
That  is  an  abstruse  subject  fitter  for  the  philosophical 
lecture-room  than  for  the  literary  laboratory.  Even  the 
learned  Isaac  Barrow  was  not  able  to  exhaust  it  in  several 
of  his  discourses,  while  M.  Bergson,  perhaps  the  most 
eminent  thinker  in  Europe,  has  bestowed  much  thought 
upon  his  treatise  on  "  Laughter."  I  have  not  read  that 
one  of  his  works,  though  I  have  no  hesitation  in  com- 
mending its  careful  perusal  to  others.  Hence  I  cannot 
tell  if  he  has  actually  tried  to  solve  this  vexed  question, 
much  less  if  he  has  succeeded  in  so  doing.  For  myself 
a  few  general  notes  must  suffice  for  my  present  purpose, 
which  is  to  give  examples,  both  unwritten  and  written, 
of  less  known  University  wit  and  humour.  To  speak 
broadly,  humour  is  wider  and  deeper  and  commonly 
though  not  always  kindlier  than  wit :  it  may  also  be  less 
sparkling,  since  it  lies  very  close  to  tears.  It  is  rather 
the  spontaneous  expression  of  a  temperament  than  the 
quick  flashing  of  epigram.  Sometimes,  no  doubt,  it  is 
completely  unconscious,  when  it  affords  much  delight  to 
the  others  and  grave  astonishment  to  its  producer. 
Sometimes  it  is  keenly  conscious  and  displays  itself  in 
sarcasm  kindly  or  unkind,  in  which  case  it  shades  off 
into  wit.  It  is  not  of  necessity  either  polished  or  smart, 
though  it  may  be  the  first  more  readily  than  the  second. 
Usually  it  takes  a  whole  though  unexpected  view  of  the 
situation.  Hence,  when  it  is  expressed  in  words  it  flows 
in  one  continuous  stream  and  does  not  consist  of  staccato 
splashes.  Its  fundamental  object  is  not  so  much  the 
display  of  cleverness  as  the  comical  perception  of  the 
fitness  or  unfitness  of  things  in  contact  with  one  another. 
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Wit,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always  self-conscious  and 
aims  at  quick  cleverness  of  speech.  It  displays  itself  for 
the  most  part  in  epigrams,  apophthegms,  plays  upon 
words  and  the  deliberate  linking  together  of  incongruous 
ideas.  Thus  for  the  most  part  it  is  more  severe  and  less 
considerate  of  the  feelings  of  others  than  humour.  Most 
of  the  quick  and  cutting  repartees  uttered  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  are  of  the  nature  of  wit,  though  the  wit  may 
be  aided  by  a  keen  sense  of  the  humour  of  the  situation. 
But  when  all  is  said  that  can  be  said,  the  distinction 
between  wit  and  humour  is  so  subtle  as  to  be  almost 
indefinable,  and  no  attempt  will  be  made  in  the  following 
pages  to  classify  the  examples  given.  As  far  as  may  be, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  handing  round  well--roasted 
chestnuts,  though  these  at  least  have  this  advantage,  that 
they  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  the  judgment  of 
men.  They  may  be  like  Homer's  wine,  which  when  the 
skin  had  been  nine  times  washed  out  had  still  a  trace  of 
its  former  fragrance ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  they  have 
not  entirely  lost  their  fragrance. 

Of  unconscious  humour  there  is  perhaps  less  in  Univer- 
sity circles  than  in  some  other  companies.  Many  of  the 
younger  would-be  humourists  burn  gallons  of  midnight 
oil,  and  lavish  much  time  which  might  be  spent  more 
profitably,  upon  the  preparation  of  impromptu  replies 
for  debates  in  the  Union  to  objections  which  may  never 
be  urged.  It  is  pathetic  when  the  protracted  labour  is 
over  to  find  that  its  results  should  be  still-born,  since  few 
things  are  less  capable  of  resurrection  than  still-born 
jests.  Others  go  so  far  as  to  keep  an  anecdote-book, 
from  which  they  refresh  their  memories  just  before  going 
into  society.  To  such  a  word  of  advice  may  be  given  : 
a  well-stored  and  retentive  memory  is  after  all  the  best  of 
anecdote-books.  Others  again  prime  themselves  for  a 
dinner  party  by  the  careful  elaboration  of  neat  little  jests, 
to  which  they  lead  up  with  anxious  thought  during  the 
course  of  the  meal.  Such  prepared  impromptus,  if  they 
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lack  the  freshness  of  spontaneity,  at  least  have  the  grace 
of  neatness,  which  is  one  of  the  most  striking  character- 
istics of  University  wit  at  its  best.  That  may  be  born 
of  the  study  of  the  ancient  Classics,  as  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  legitimate  offspring  of  Mathematics,  though 
great  mathematicians  have  also  been  finished  jesters. 
The  late  Clerk  Maxwell  was  able  to  set  forth  in  distinctly 
comical  verse  an  extremely  subtle  mathematical  problem. 
In  former  times  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Examiners  for 
the  Mathematical  Tripos  to  set  at  least  one  or  two  comical 
questions  to  test  the  knowledge  of  their  victims.  Here  is 
one.  "  Suppose  a  piece  of  thread  to  be  suspended 
between  two  pins,  suppose  an  elephant  to  be  walking 
along  the  thread,  find  the  tension  on  the  thread  neglecting 
the  weight  of  the  elephant."  The  answer  to  this  question 
is  simply  that  "the  tension  on  a  thread  is  the  same 
throughout."  Sometimes  this  grave  body  receives 
wholly  unexpected  answers  to  its  questions.  '  Why 
will  a  pin  not  stand  on  its  point?"  was  gravely  asked. 
The  answer  wras  conclusive.  "  Since  a  point  is  that 
which  has  no  parts  and  no  magnitude,  therefore  a  pin 
will  not  stand  on  its  point.  Since  a  pin  will  not  stand 
on  its  head,  a  fortiori  it  will  not  stand  on  its  point.  N.B. 
—If  you  stick  it  in,  it  will."  When  Charles  Kingsley 
was  asked  to  "  describe  the  action  of  the  common  pump," 
mechanics  not  being  his  strong  point,  he  drew  a  picture 
of  the  village  pump  with  a  troop  of  urchins  around  it 
pumping  on  one  of  their  number.  The  picture  is  said 
still  to  hang  in  the  Master's  Lodge  in  Trinity  College. 
Another  victim  was  asked  the  same  question  and  gave 
his  answer  in  verse  :  — 

Let  A  be  the  handle, 

And  B  the  spout ; 
Wag  A  up  and  down, 

And  the  water  comes  out. 

He  at  least  failed  to  satisfy  his  examiners. 
Though  impromptus  are  often  most  carefully  prepared, 
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some  are  really  what  they  profess  to  be  and  display 
themselves  in  the  form  of  terse  and  convincing  retorts. 
Thomas  Fuller,  the  church  historian,  who  did  so  much  to 
contribute  to  the  merriment  of  his  own  and  later  times, 
has  preserved  one  such,  which  leaves  little  to  be  desired 
in  pungent  force.  Before  the  period  of  street  pavements 
it  was  safer  to  walk  close  to  the  wall  in  going  along  a 
street,  especially  as  there  was  then  no  "  rule  of  the 
road,"  nor  any  sturdy  policeman  to  direct  the  traffic.  A 
rich  nobleman  was  pursuing  this  course  down  Sidney 
Street  when  he  met  a  poor  soholan,  whom  he  rudely 
pushed  in  the  way  of  the  horses'  feet.  "  I  never  give 
the  wall  to  a  fool,"  he  observed  with  haughty  contempt 
for  the  shabby  figure  before  him.  "  I  always  do," 
replied  the  poor  scholar,  and  he  passed  on  chuckling  to 
himself.  Though  that  retort  is  more  than  two  and  a  half 
centuries  old,  I  venture  to  think  that  it  still  preserves  its 
piquancy. 

Sarcasm  more  or  less  kindly  plays  a  considerable  part 
in  University  wit  and  humour.  Sometimes  it  is  harshly 
severe,  sometimes  genially  ironical.  Dr.  Thompson, 
once  Master  of  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge,  had  a  high 
reputation  for  jesting  in  this  kind.  Indeed,  many  of  his 
stinging  epigrams  have  been  set  down  to  that  other 
exquisite  wit,  Dr.  Jowett,  once  Master  of  Balliol.  His 
presence  at  dinner  in  Hall  was  always  the  source  of 
mingled  delight  and  apprehension  to  the  rest  of  the 
Fellows.  None  of  them  could  surmise  who  would  be  the 
subject  for  his  cutting  humour,  while  the  rest  happy  in 
their  escape  took  a  mischievous  pleasure  in  the  vivisection 
of  the  unhappy  victim.  Upon  one  occasion  an  unfortu- 
nate "Gyp,"  who  was  waiting  upon  him,  happened  to 
tread  upon  his  feet.  He  was  profuse  in  his  apologies, 
until  he  was  chilled  by  the  icy  remark,  "  Yes,  sir,  they 
are  frozen,  but  they  won't  bear  yet!"  At  a  Fellows' 
Meeting  a  warm  discussion  arose  upon  some  minute 
point  of  procedure,  upon  which  the  Master  was  a  high 
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authority.  The  younger  Fellows  out  of  the  fulness  of 
inexperience  ventured  to  dispute  his  opinion  with  the 
serene  confidence  of  irresponsible  youth.  He  sat  for 
some  time  in  silence,  eyeing  them  one  after  the  other  not 
a  little  grimly.  They  thought  that  they  were  going  to 
have  their  will,  when  he  suddenly  flashed  forth  the 
disconcerting  epigram,  "  None  of  us  is  infallible,  gentle- 
men, not  even  the  youngest  of  us."  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  the  heat  of  the  discussion  evaporated  quickly,  while 
the  Master  got  his  own  way  as  usual.  That  is  one  of  the 
witticisms  attributed  to  the  great  Oxford  scholar,  which 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  restore  to  its  legitimate  parent. 

Once  and  once  only,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,,  was  the 
Master  himself  annihilated,  and  that  by  a  noted  mathe- 
matician, who  may  himself  have  smarted  from  one  or 
other  of  his  jibes.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Mastership  of  Trinity  is  in  the  gift  of  the  sovereign  and 
one  of  the  most  coveted  prizes  of  scholarship.  The 
Master  was  seated  one  evening  at  a  State  dinner  next  to 
a  lady,  whom  he  had  been  delighting  with  his  high 
courtesy  and  old  world  gallantry.  Thinking  to  return 
his  compliment  by  another  she  innocently  remarked,  "  I 
hear,  Dr.  Thompson,  that  you  have  just  refused  a 
bishopric."  With  a  fine  arrogance  yet  with  strict  truth- 
fulness he  answered,  "  Madam,  there  are  many  bishops, 
there  is  but  one  Master  of  Trinity!"  While  she  was 
feeling  crushed,  relief  came  to  her  from  an  unexpected 
quarter.  From  a  little  way  down  the  table  the  somewhat 
strident  voice  of  Dr.  Ferrers  was  heard  exclaiming,  with 
the  devout  fervour  of  perfect  sincerity,  "  Thank  God  for 
that !"  I  do  not  defend  the  courtesy  of  this  interjectional 
thanksgiving,  but  it  may  be  said  truly  that  though  it  had 
a  personal  application  it  was  not  in  itself  personal  in  its 
expression.  Dr.  Thompson  himself,  as  I  remember  him, 
was  a  tall  and  stately  old  man,  clean-shaven',  with  a 
quantity  of  snow-white  hair  and  a  finely-chiselled  face 
covered  with  a  parchment  skin  seamed  with  a  multitude 
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of  fine  wrinkles.  His  mellow  voice  was  seldom  raised 
above  a  low  conversational  tone,  thus  adding  point  to 
his  sharp  sayings,  which  were  accompanied  by  the  faint 
suspicion  of  a  smile  and  a  momentary  flash  of  the  keen 
large  eyes.  Now  he  has  been  elevated  to  the  throne  of 
a  traditional  wit,  and,  like  Dr.  Jowett,  many  inauthentic 
sayings  are  attributed  to  him. 

At  this  place  it  will  be  well  to  give  an  example  of  Dr. 
Jowett  at  his  happiest.  In  former  times  it  was  not  the 
custom  at  Oxford  for  the  undergraduates  to  spend  some 
of  the  weeks  of  the  Long  Vacation  in  residence  and  at 
least  in  putative  study.  At  Balliol,  against  the  wishes 
of  the  Master,  the  rest  of  the  Fellows  had  carried  a 
resolution  permitting  the  "Honours-men"  to  come  up 
for  ten  weeks.  But  none  of  them  was  willing  to  forego 
his  holiday  and  take  charge  of  the  young  men  to  see  that 
they  did  some  little  work.  To  their  surprise  and  delight 
Jowett  said  very  solemnly,  "  I  will  stay  up  with  them." 
The  rest  of  the  Fellows  dispersed  at  once  to  congenial 
spots,  while  Dr.  Jowett  was  left  with  a  score  or  two  of 
undergraduates  to  superintend.  He  soon  missed  the 
wonted  quiet  of  the  Long  Vacation,  and  wearied  out  he 
sought  to  rid  himself  of  the  incubus.  Characteristically 
he  did  not  take  direct  methods,  but  had  recourse  to  deep 
strategy.  First  he  compelled  the  unlucky  students  to 
"keep  fourteen  chapels"  weekly.  Such  an  excess  of 
godliness  drove  away  all  but  two,  who  were  of  that 
persistent  temper  which  scorns  the  lesser  inconveniences 
of  life.  The  Master  still  sought  to  rid  himself  of  this 
par  nobile  fratrum,  who  haunted  him  like  his  shadow 
during  his  customary  walks.  He  therefore  lowered  the 
quality  of  dinner  in  Hall  and  reduced  its  quantity.  At 
last  he  saw  the  two  driving  towards  the  station  in  a 
hansom  with  their  luggage  on  the  top.  Whereupon  he 
remarked  with  exquisite  point,  "This  kind  goeth  not 
out  save  by  prayer  and  fasting." 

Like  his  older  contemporary,  he  too  was  once  and  once 
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only  put  to  the  blush,  not  by  another  but  by  himself. 
One  of  the  undergraduates,  who  had  just  got  through  his 
"schools,"  fell  ill  and  was  carefully  tended  by  his 
sister,  a  lovely  girl,  who  was  then  engaged  and  to 
be  married  shortly.  Jowett,  himself  a  very  shy  man, 
had  shown  great  kindness  to  both  the  sick  man  and 
his  nurse.  It  came  about  that  she  and  he  were 
seated  together  enjoying  the  then  newly  introduced 
luxury  of  afternoon  tea.  With  a  provident  eye  to  a 
swift  approaching  future,  she  approached  him  coyly, 
saving,  "  Dr.  Jowett,  I  have  a  very  great  favour  to  ask 
you,  which  I  should  like  you  to  do  for  me."  Nervously 
rattling  his  teaspoon  against  his  saucer,  he  stammered, 
•'  W-what  is  it,  madam?"  Desiring  him  to  officiate  at 
her  wedding,  she  answered  with  a  deep  blush,  "  I  should 
like  you  to  marry  me."  Rattling  his  teaspoon  with 
ever-increasing  nervousness  he  blurted  out,  "  D-don't 
you  think  we'd  better  stay  as  we  are?"  So  his  keen 
understanding  played  him  a  trick,  and,  subsequent  and 
ratherembarrassing  explanationswere  rendered  necessary. 
When  1  saw  Dr.  Jowett  he  looked  most  unlike  my  former 
mental  pictures  of  his  personality.  He  had  a  large  round 
head  with  a  comparatively  short  and  plump  habit  of 
person,  which  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a  cherub 
that  had  somehow  contrived  to  possess  itself  of  a  body. 
Like  Dr.  Thompson,  he  had  a  low  and  musical  voice, 
which  he  seldom  raised,  and  was  an  admirable  vehicle 
for  his  pungent  witticisms. 

Degree  day  at  Cambridge  or  commemoration  at  Oxford 
affords  many  an  opportunity  to  undergraduate  playful- 
ness. The  galleries  of  the  Senate  House  in  Cambridge 
or  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  in  Oxford  are  usually  thronged 
with  a  noisy  multitude  overflowing  with  high  spirits  and 
effervescent  fun.  A  praelector  with  not  a  single  hair 
upon  the  top  of  his  head,  like  the  famous  "  Uncle  Ned  " 
of  prehistoric  antiquity,  was  conducting  four  of  his 
students  to  receive  their  degree  when  a  halfpenny  skit- 
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fully  shot  from  the  gallery  fell  flat  upon  his  shining 
cranium.  He  looked  up  angrily  at  the  spot  from  which 
the  offending  missile  had  proceeded,  when  he  was  greeted 
with  a  piece  of  personal  advice  by  no  means  soothing  to 
his  wounded  dignity.  "  Keep  your  hair  on  !"  was 
shouted  lustily  by  the  crowd,  and  a  mighty  burst  of 
laughter  drowned  the  protests  of  the  victim.  The  remark 
was  of  course  perfectly  obvious,  but  its  application  was 
delightfully  funny,  especially  as  the  indignant  face  of  the 
praelector  was  full  in  everyone's  sight.  In  the  old  days 
the  bottom-man  in  the  Mathematical  Tripos  was  pre- 
sented with  a  "  wooden  spoon  "  in  honour  of  his  lowly 
position.  The  said  spoon  was  usually  of  the  size  of  a 
large  spade  bearing  the  arms  of  the  College  of  its  winner 
emblazoned  upon  the  blade.  It  was  carefully  lowered 
from  the  gallery,  so  that  its  destined  possessor  could 
grasp  it  before  the  mischievous  zeal  of  the  proctors  could 
anticipate  him.  The  man  in  question  was  doing  his 
utmost  to  appear  quite  unconscious  of  the  descending 
spoon  with  its  very  visible  presence.  Suddenly  a  merry 
voice  rang  out,  "  Don't  make  belief  you  can't  see  it, 
sir  !"  A  fellow-student  of  my  own  succeeded  in  landing 
himself  at  the  bottom  of  the  Law  Tripos,  whereupon  his 
tutor  suggested  to  him  "  that  he  should  be  presented  with 
a  wooden  fork." 

Gallery  wit  is  not  often  of  the  highest  order,  but  one 
example  occurred  at  Oxford  when  Stanley,  the  African 
traveller,  was  receiving  his  doctor's  degree.  Everyone 
remembers  how  Stanley  addressed  Livingstone  when  he 
found  him  in  the  heart  of  Africa.  At  least,  if  everyone 
does  not,  one  undergraduate  did  and  used  his  remem- 
brance with  fine  point.  When  the  public  orator  was 
presenting  the  great  explorer  to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  a 
voice  was  heard  exclaiming,  "  Doctor  Stanley,  I  pre- 
sume!" Stanley  was  the  only  one  of  the  assembled 
multitude  who  failed  to  appreciate  the  delicate  humour  of 
the  jest.  Usually  the  wit  is  feebler,  the  humour  more 
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personal  and  less  subtle.  A  favourite  Don  like  the  late 
Dr.  Peile  would  be  greeted  with  an  outburst  of  the  dear 
old  hunting-song,  "John  Peel."  Another,  the  only 
surviving  example  of  a  "  three-bottle-man  "  in  my  time, 
never  failed  to  secure  a  warm  reception.  He  was  not 
only  a  "  three-bottle-man,"  he  was  also  a  three  Tripos- 
man.  Hence  he  had  received  his  LL.D.  and  his  costume 
was  striking.  His  scarlet  gown,  his  rhubarb-coloured 
hood,  his  red  beard,  his  rosy  cheeks  and  purple  nose 
formed  a  pleasing  if  conspicuous  combination.  Hence 
he  would  be  saluted  with  pertinent  and  impertinent 

exclamation,  "  Hallo,  P ,  old  boy,  just  fresh  from  a 

boo-oo-oose  ! "  When  he  shot  a  diabolical  wink  at  the 
gallery,  for  he  never  stood  upon  his  dignity,  its  effect 
was  to  bring  out  the  chorus,  "  Drink,  puppy,  drink," 
with  his  name  taking  the  place  of  the  "  puppy."  The 
Proctors,  amongst  many  of  their  duties,  take  care  that  the 
undergraduates  do  not  mix  with  undesirable  female 
society.  One  of  them,  nicknamed  "  Lump,"  was  seen 
talking  with  the  lady  whom  he  afterwards  married  in  the 
full  glare  of  the  Senate  House.  A  voice  in  a  shocked 
tone  was  heard  to  ejaculate,  "  Oh,  Lump,  and  a  Proctor 
too!"  In  this  way  the  standing  feud  between  under- 
graduate and  Don  found  a  natural  and  harmless  vent. 

Debates  in  the  Union  or  the  college  debating  societies 
offer  the  natural  opportunity  for  genuine  and  for 
prepared  impromptus.  The  proceedings  in  each  are 
marked  by  a  solemn  self-assurance  on  the  part  of  the 
speakers,  which  is  highly  diverting  to  their  elders,  but 
intensely  real  to  themselves.  The  weight  of  empires 
might  have  hung  upon  their  words.  Some  of  the 
budding  orators  had  the  gift  of  quick  repartee,  which 
they  used  to  considerable  advantage.  Ortce  a  perfervid 
speaker  charged  an  opponent  with  having  given  an 
example  of  "  shallow  ignorance."  The  retort  uttered 
upon  a  point  of  order,  though  not  terse,  was  quite  effec- 
tive. "-A  careful  study  of  the  subject  for  a  year,"  the 
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victim  replied,  "may  end  in  shallow  ignorance;  but  it 
is  better  than  the  profound  ignorance  displayed  by  the 
hon.  member."  The  House  chuckled,  and  the  perfervid 
speaker  sat  down  in  considerable  confusion.  On  another 
occasion,  at  a  college  debate,  the  subject  was  "  Disestab- 
lishment." A  Radical  member  was  speaking,  and  with 
hardihood  expressed  his  agreement  with  the  homely 
proverb,  "Every  tub  should  stand  upon  its  own  bottom." 
The  ambiguous  word  provoked  loud  cries  of  "  Order, 
Order!"  Not  a  wit  disconcerted,  the  Radical  member 
retorted,  "  I  blush  for  the  low  minds  of  hon.  members, 
which  have  put  such  a  base  construction  upon  my 
remarks."  Solvuntur  tabulae  risu. 

Of  the  prepared  impromptu  designed  to  appear  in 
speech  the  Union  debates  afford  a  host  of  examples.  At 
one  time  sundry  other  clubs,  such  as  the  "  Pitt,"  formed 
a  strong  counter-attraction  to  the  Union.  Hence,  the 
President  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  freshmen  to  join 
the  older  .society.  He  ended  a  witty  speech  something 
in  this  way  :  "  When  the  young  Josephs  come  up  to  the 
university  with  their  waistcoats  of  many  colours,  they 
will  find  the  attractions  of  this  house  so  great  that  the 
deserted  clubs  will  cry  out,  '  The  lad  is  not  in  the  Pitt  !'•" 
The  present  editor  of  the  "  National  Review,"  when  an 
undergraduate,  was  an  ardent  Radical.  When  the 
dispute  with  Russia  about  Merv  was  raging  he  made  a 
fierce  attack  upon  those  who  would  have  war.  In  the 
course  of  his  harangue  he  said  :  "  They  are  very  fond  of 
singing  '  We  don't  want  to  fight,'  and  as  far  as  they  are 
personally  concerned,  Sir,  I  quite  believe  them.  When 
the  rumour  of  war  was  spreading  far  and  wide,  and  men 
were  bidding  farewell  to  their  families  and  to  their 
sweethearts,  the  Cambridge  University  Volunteers  were 
quaking  in  their  boots!"  Ah  quantum  mutatis  ab  illo 
Hectare  \ 

In  my  own  college  debating  society  a  heated  discus- 
sion was  taking  place  on  the  burning  subject  of 
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"  Cremation."  Much  nonsense  was  talked  about  pretty 
churchyards  and  the  like,  when  an  ardent  "  stinksman," 
or  "  student  in  natural  science,"  stood  up  and  gave  a 
pleasant  illustration  of  the  prepared  impromptu.  With 
simulated  fire  he  proceeded  towards  his  peroration.  He 
described  the  agony  of  parting  from  the  beloved  damsel 
and  laying  her  in  her  coffin  before  cremation.  Then  he 
concluded  with  a  piece  of  sound  practical  advice.  "  The 
bereaved  lover  during  cremation  can  procure  a  retort  and 
tap,  and  collect  the  gaseous  relics  of  the  dear  departed. 
Then  he  will  only  need  to  turn  on  the  tap  and  apply  a 
match,  whenever  he  wants  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  old  flame." 
The  "stinksman"  in  question  deserved  to  carry  the 
House  with  him,  which  he  did  not  succeed  in  doing. 
He  is  now  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Toronto, 
where  it  may  be  hoped  that  he  finds  more  sympathetic 
hearers.  He  is  also  an  old  Mancunian,  who  has  added 
distinction  to  his  native  city. 

Every  undergraduate  before  "  going  down  "  is  obliged 
to  get  an  "  exeat  '"  signed  by  his  tutor,  which  must  be 
left  at  the  college  buttery.  One  night  I  had  been 
watching  for  the  return  of  my  tutor,  while  the  "  sly-slow 
hours  "  crept  along  towards  midnight.  At  length,  at 
a  quarter  to  twelve,  I  was  able  to  catch  him.  Though 
usually  a  most  kindly  man,  he  was  a  little  annoyed  at 
seeing  me  so  late.  '  What  time  are  you  going  down  in 
the  morning?"  he  asked  gruffly.  "  At  five-thirty  a.m.," 
I  answered  cheerfully.  "  I  shall  have  the  greatest 
possible  pleasure  in  coming  for  my  '  exeat '  then!"  I 
got  what  I  wanted.  It  was  then  five  minutes  to  twelve, 
when  my  close  friend  thought  that  he  would  go  and  do 
likewise.  He  was  an  Indian  civilian  of  much  distinction, 
who  based  his  wit  upon  Macaulay,  and  whose  sarcasm 
cut  sharp  and  deep.  He  could  assume  an  innocent  and 
childlike  blandness  of  countenance,  when  he  was  most 
dangerous,  and  few  opponents  cared  to  provoke  him 
twice.  When  he  saw  the  civilian  the  tutor's  wrath 
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gradually  rose,  and  he  put  to  him  the  same  irate  question, 
"  What  time  are  you  going  down  to-morrow?"  "  I  am 
going  down  at  ten,"  was  the  reply.  "  Well,  come  again 
in  the  morning!"  answered  the  tutor  in  his  sternest 
voice.  At  that  moment  the  clock  was  beginning  to 
chime  midnight,  answered  by  the  neighbouring  clocks 
of  the  university.  With  admirable  coolness  the  civilian 
queried,  "  Shall  I  go  and  return  again  in  two  minutes?" 
He,  too,  got  his  "  exeat." 

In  Trinity  College,  in  Cambridge,  one  of  the  tutors,  a 
giant  in  mathematics,  but  a  Buonaparte  in  stature,  rejoic- 
ing in  the  name  of  Joseph  Prior,  was  very  popular  with 
the  undergraduates  under  his  charge.  Hence  they 
displayed  their  affection  for  him  in  personal  and  peculiar 
verse.  One  night  a  supper-party  had  ended  somewhere 
about  midnight.  The  host  and  his  guests,  before  seeking 
the  drowsy  god,  assembled  under  Mr.  Prior's  windows. 
Though  the  wine  which  they  had  consumed  did  not 
contribute  to  strict  accuracy  of  tune  or  time,  they  began 
to  uplift  a  hymn  of  appreciation  on  this  wise  :  — 

If  little  Joe  Prior 

Were  but  an  inch  higher, 
There 'd  be  no  such  a  fellow 

As  little  Joe  Prior. 

When,  after  the  manner  of  the  famous  "  Three  blind 
mice,"  these  artless  lines  had  been  repeated  for  about  the 
hundredth  time,  their  subject  grew  restless  under  the 
unsolicited  tribute  to  his  merits.  Up  flew  his  window, 
out  popped  his  venerable  head.  "I'm  much  obliged  to 
you  for  your  good  opinion,  gentlemen,"  he  shouted; 
"  but  I  wish  you'd  go  to  bed."  It  still  remains  doubtful 
if  he  meant  bed]  but  his  little  speech  had  the  desired 
effect. 

It  now  falls  to  my  lot  to  give  some  examples  of  written 
wit  and  humour,  which  are  not  quite  so  well  known  as 
they  deserve  to  be.  One  little  epigram  from  the  some- 
what flatulent  "  May  Bee,"  published  in  honour  of  the 
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"  May  Races,"  is  the  only  contribution  worthy  of 
quotation.  It  is  addressed  to  a  lady,  who  had  come  up 
during  the  May  term  to  see  Cambridge  and  her  friends. 
It  runs  thus  :  — 

"  Where  are  you  going  to,  lady,  I  pray?" 

"  I'm  going  to  Cambridge  to  look  at  the  May." 

"  What  did  you  see  there,  lady,  tell  me?" 

"  Nothing,  sir,  nothing  !    They  all  looked  at  me ! " 

I  rather  imagine  that  that  dainty  epigram  came  from 
the  facile  wit  of  Sir  Owen  Seaman,  who  is  the  clever 
editor  of  "  Punch." 

During  my  happy  years  at  Christ's  College  in 
Cambridge,  our  debating  society  was  famed  throughout 
the  University  for  the  comicality  and  occasional  brilliance 
of  its  reports.  The  civilian  before  mentioned  was  the 
beginner  of  this  kind  of  ingenious  fooling  in  unlikely 
places,  and  many  members  of  other  colleges  were  wont 
to  visit  the  meetings  chiefly  to  hear  the  reports  of  the 
previous  meetings.  He  was  admirably  followed  by 
another  humourist  of  a  slightly  broader  kind,  but 
perhaps  even  more  diverting.  A  selection  of  the  reports 
was  printed  in  1884;  though  it  is  chiefly  interesting  to 
those  who  heard  or  figured  in  them,  the  "  reports  "  have 
a  flavour  of  their  own,  which  has  stood  the  test  of  time  so 
well  that  at  least  another  edition  of  them  has  appeared 
recently.  The  civilian  would  insert  such  a  sentence  as 
this  :  — 

The  retiring  President  then  proposed  the  admission  of  the 
Freshmen  into  the  Society's  ranks,  in  a  few  well  chosen 
remarks,  in  the  course  of  which  he  so  far  took  the  House  into 
his  confidence  as  to  say,  that,  "  being  a  Conservative,  he 

fondly  clung  to ."     But  we  regret  to  say  that  the  lady's 

name  was  inaudible  to  your  Committee. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  President  in  question  was 
much  moved  by  the  insinuation  conveyed  in  the  report, 
and  he  took  such  steps  to  remove  it,  as  were  chronicled 
in  the  succeeding  report,  thus  :  — 
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The  Report  of  the  previous  meeting  was  read,  and  having 

been  proposed  and  seconded,  Mr.  A moved  an  amendment  • 

"  That  all  matter  calculated  to  give  posterity  a  false  view  of 
himself  be  erased."  This  was  carried,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  House's  imperative  commands,  your  Committee  depre- 
cating while  they  cannot  but  admire  the  Hon.  Member's  deep 
sense  of  modesty,  have  reluctantly  erased  the  words  "  well 
chosen  "in  the  clause  "  in  a  few  well  chosen  remarks."  The 
amended  Report  was  then  carried. 

With  a  secretary  of  this  kind  it  was  usually  dangerous 
to  move  any  amendment  to  the  reports. 

The  first  part  of  the  proceedings  consisted  of  private 
business,  and  so  interesting  did  this  prove  to  be  that  it 
often  took  many  times  as  long  as  the  set  topics  for 
discussion.  At  one  meeting  the  civilian,  who  had  retired 
into  unofficial  life,  was  desirous  of  tormenting  the  then 
secretary  with  two  other  blameless  officials.  Hence  he 
moved  a  resolution  that  the  President  (R.  R.  Tanner), 
the  Vice-President  (W.  R.  Gardner),  and  the  Secretary 
(J.  H.  Vince)  be  instructed  to  wear  evening  dress  at 
the  meetings  of  the  society."  The  secretary  retorted 
with  a  humorous  account  of  the  proceedings  under  the 
title  of  "  Hiawatha's  Debating."  The  subject  for  dis- 
cussion was  "  Fair  Trade,"  introduced  by  Gardner,  and 
supported  by  F.  R.  Sardeson,  who  was  an  ardent 
disciple  of  Mr.  Chaplin.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
coffee  was  always  served  by  Thompson,  the  college 
grocer,  to  wet  the  whistle  of  would-be  orators.  With 
these  notes  I  venture  to  give  the  report  in  full :  — 

Should  you  ask  me  whence  these  verses — 

Supposition  not  unlikely — 

With  the  taste  of  Thompson's  coffee, 

And  the  milk-jug,  Chalky- water, 

And  the  sugar,  the  Shu-shu-gah, 

With  the  noise  of  cheering,  Hear-hear, 

And  of  laughter,  Minne-ha-ha ! 

I  should  answer,  I  should  tell  you, 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

These  are  minutes  of  a  meeting; 

Held  the  last  day  of  the  last  month, 
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In  the  pleasant  moon  of  north-winds, 
Of  the  North-wind,  Influenza. 
vSecretary  read  the  minutes, 
Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting ; 
Not  a  voice  was  raised  against  them, 
No  amendment  passed  upon  them. 
And  then  rose  up  Toddy-fol-lol, 
Otherwise  known  as  Albert  Williams, 
Rose  and  laid  aside  his  peace-pipe, 
Brushed  aside  the  cups  and  saucers, 
Rose  up  and  announced  a  motion, 
Which  he  handed  in  in  writing, 
Writing  like  the  track  of  spider, 
Of  the  spider,  the  Attorney, 
Just  emerging  from  the  inkpot. 

"  That  the  President,  the  Tanner, 
And  the  other  boss,  the  V.P., 
And  the  Secretary-bird,  the  Dodo, 
Wear  the  dusky  garb  of  evening, 
Wear  the  pair  of  wampum  trousers, 
Wear  the  coat-tails  like  a  wigwam, 
Round  their  necks  the  white  mocassin, 
WTith  a  shirt-front  like  a  prairie, 
Vast  and  gleaming  as  a  prairie, 
When  the  rain-shower,  Umburello, 
Leaves  it  sodden  with  his  moisture ; 
And  the  sun-god,  Rum-ti-tum-tum, 
Makes  it  glitter  like  a  pewter, 
Glitter  like  a  blooming  pewter." 

And  the  people,  when  they  heard  it, 
Shook  their  tomahawks  for  gladness, 
Raised  their  war- whoop,  and  were  silent. 

Then  the  V.P.,  Grand  old  Garner, 
Said,  "  My  brothers,  though  my  knowledge 
On  such  points  amounts  to  little, 
Free  Trade  is  not  good,  my  brothers ; 
And  I  might  suggest  that  Tariffs, 
If  reciprocal,  are  better." 

And  the  people  answered,  "  Truly 
Does  your  knowledge  come  to  little." 
Murmured,  "  But  we  like  your  Tariffs  "  ; 
Whispered,  "  No,  sir,  not  for  Joseph." 

Rose  the  President,  the  Tanner, 
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He  who  came  and  left  his  tan-pits  : 
(Very  glad  were  all  the  people 
That  he  did  not  bring  his  tan-pits) . 
And  he  tomahawked  the  Gardner, 
Brained  him  with  a  copious  note-book, 
Buried  him  and  raised  his  tombstone 
With  a  pile  of  neat  statistics, 
And  he  said,  "  My  people,  hear  me, 
Bring  your  fears  and  troubles  to  me, 
Bring  me  all  your  doubts  and  blindness ; 
I  will  set  you  right  with  figures, 
Banish  all  your  fears  with  note-books, 
Squench  your  doubts  with  neat  statistics ; 
For  I  read  the  daily  papers, 
Working  for  my  History  Tripos." 

And  the  people  answered,  "  Thank  you; 
Thank  you  for  your  kindly  offer  " ; 
Laid  a  finger  on  their  noses, 
Lightly  closed  a  furtive  eyelid, 
Murmured,   "  Thank  you,  Mr.  Tanner." 

Then  said  Sardeson,  "  My  brothers, 
Let  me  set  you  right  on  this  point. 
1  have  tete-a-tetes  with  statesmen, 
And  they  tell  me  all  their  secrets, 
Churchill,  Chaplin,  and  some  others." 
And  the  people  sat  in  wonder, 
Watched  him  lost  in  admiration. 

Dawson  spoke  against  the  motion. 

Then  rose  Ernest  Frederick  Lever, 
He  the  simple  force  of  nature, 
Second  cousin  of  the  pulley, 
Uncle  of  the  wheel  and  axle, 
Uncle  of  the  Danish  Balance ; 
Rose  and  stood  upon  his  fulcrum, 
Rose  and  spoke  with  weight  and  power. 
(You  will  find  it  all  in  Statics, 
All  in  Hamblin  Smith's  Mechanics, 
Which  you  studied  for  your  Previous). 
And  the  House  could  not  resist  him, 
But  was  moved  about  8-30. 

That  report  is  an  example  of  excellent  fooling ;  what  is 
more,  it  gives  an  exact  account  of  the  proceedings  both 
in  private  business  and  of  the  debate. 
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The  question  of  evening  dress  was  not  allowed  to  rest. 
The  unhappy  officers  strove  to  put  off  the  evil  day  of 
wearing  it  by  inducing  the  house  to  appoint  a  commission 
to  define  what  evening  dress  was.  The  report  of  this 
commission  was  the  product  of  the  civilian's  legal  mind. 
I  can  only  indulge  myself  by  quotation,  though  the  whole 
of  the  document  is  an  excellent  parody  of  similar  reports 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  opens  with  a  preamble  as 
follows  :  — 

Brothers, — 

Whereas  we  the  undersigned  were  appointed  by  47  &  48  Vic. 
Cap.  i  as  Commissioners  for  the  drawing  up  of  a  Code  to 
regulate  the  evening  dress  of  the  Officers  of  this  Society,  be 
it  enacted  by  the  advice  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  the  Commons  in  this  present 
Parliament  assembled,  as  follows ;  that  is  to  say,  here  begin- 
neth 

THE  CODE  OF  EVENING  INVESTITURES. 
Chap.  I.— Interpretation  Clause. 

Def.  i. — Dress  is  that  which  is  used  as  covering  or  orna- 
ment. 

Def .  2. — Dress  is  said  to  be  ordinary  Evening  Dress,  when 
it  consists  of — 

Imprimis.     A  swallow-tail  coat,  sable. 
Item.    An  Opera  Hat,  sable. 
Item.     A  pair  of  continuations,  sable. 
Item.    Two  boots,  sable. 
Item.     A  white  tie. 
Item.     A  white  waistcoat. 
Item.    A  white  shirt. 
Item.     A  white  collar. 
Item.     A  handkerchief. 
Item.    Two  white  kid  gloves. 

Def.  3. — Dress  is  said  to  be  mourning,  when  the  other 
articles  of  Dress  remaining  the  same  as  in  the  pre- 
vious definition,  the  waistcoat,  the  tie,  and  the  gloves 
are  sable. 

That  is  an  excellent  example  of  our  Parliamentary  methods 
in  a  higher  sphere ;  the  whole  of  the  document  is  couched 
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in  the  same  magniloquent  legal  phraseology,  with  the 
same  serene  affectation  of  seriousness.  The  various 
articles  of  dress  are  further  defined  in  the  succeeding 
chapters,  of  which  I  can  only  allow  myself  to  quote  two, 
namely  :  — 
Chap,  ii.— Of  the  Shirt. 

Sec.  i. — The  shirt  shall  be  of  fair  white,  linen,  as  good  as 
may  be  conveniently  obtained,  with  starch,  studs, 
links,  hereditaments,  and  appurtenances;  seemly 
secured  in  front  with  the  studs,  and  further  fastened 
at  the  wrists  with  the  links. 

Sec.  2. — For  the  avoiding  of  all  doubts  and  ambiguities 
be  it  further  enacted  that  two  napkins  pinned 
together  at  the  shoulders  do  not  constitute  a  shirt 
within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

Chapter  IV  deals  with  "  The  Boots,"  and  is  of  a  strictly 

personal  nature  :  — 

For  the  prevention  of  vain  and  unnatural  contraction  of  the 
feet  be  it  enacted  that  the  boots  to  be  worn  by  the  Officers  of 
this  Society  shall  in  cubical  contents  never  be  less  than  those 
worn  by  the  present  Secretary,  known  in  the  trade  as  "  small 
sixteens." 

The  evenings  when  mourning  dress  was  to  be  worn  were 
such  as  January  3Oth  in  memory  of  Charles  the  Martyr, 
and  on  the  "  two  audit  days  of  this  college,  as  being  days 
of  humiliation  for  the  badness  of  the  dinners  in  Hall." 
Chapter  VII  is  headed  "  Miscellaneous  "  and  makes 
these  two  suggestions  :  — 

On   the   day   appointed   to  be  observed   in   memory  of   S. 

Valentinus,  to  wit,  the  fourteenth  of  February,  the  Officers 

shall  appear  each  in  a  garland  of  orange-blossoms,  in  lieu  of 

an  opera  hat. 

On  S.  David's  Day,  each  of  the  Officers  shall  appear  crowned 

with  leeks  and  leading  a  kid. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
commissioners  were  carried  with  acclamation  to  the 
dudgeon  of  the  officers,  who  were  compelled  either  to 
disobey  the  house  or  to  inconvenience  themselves. 
Naturally  enough  they  adopted  the  former  course,  with 
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the  result  that  at  the  next  meeting  what  the  secretary 
called  "  A  Perfect  Farce  in  Two  Tableaux  "  took  place, 
in  which  the  "  time  occupied  in  private  business  was 
approximately  two  hours,  leaving  ten  minutes  for 
debate."  The  report  of  these  noisy  proceedings  took  the 
form  of  a  tiny  comedietta  with  a  complete  set  of 
characters,  of  whom  the  President  appeared  as  Cleon, 
while  two  prominent  members  played  the  parts  of  First 
and  Second  Clown.  The  scene  "discovers  a  mob  of 
citizens,  drinking  chicory  and  smoking  Crambe  repetita, 
and  discussing  politics  strictly  in  an  undertone.  Enter 
Cleon  and  a  scribe.  The  scribe  reads  the  usual  pro- 
clamation, to  which  the  citizens  assent."  Then  follows 
a  piece  of  Aristophanic  humour,  a  taste  of  which  I  give, 
which  flows  uninterruptedly  to  the  end  :  — 
Cleon  :  Friends,  Christians,  countrymen  ! 

Has  anyone  any  private  business  to  bring  for- 
ward ? 
1st  Clown  :    Here  we  are  again ! 

Yon  moon  has  scarce  revolved  half  her  course, 
vSince  these  my  countrymen  gave  strict  command 
That  in  the  garb  of  evening  thou  shouldst  come, 
Thou  and  thy  colleagues.     Wherefore  then  this 

thusness  ? 

Is  it  a  swallow-tail  I  see  before  me  ? 
Heaven  forbid ! 
2nd  Clown  :   I  beg  to  second  these  remarks. 

(Ballet  of  coffee-cups.) 

Cleon  :  You  naughty  knaves,  you  base  mechanicals, 

Am  I  not  Cleon  ?     Is  not  this  a  dress  ? 
Is  it  not  evening  ?     What  more  would  you  have  ? 

(Frightful  yells  from  the  mob.) 
1st  Citizen  :  I  rise  to  order. 
2nd  Citizen  :  And  I. 
3rd  Citizen  :  And  I. 

Yah— yah  ! 

(The  Citizens  pull  Cleon  out  of  the  pulpit,  dust 
him,  and  put  him  back  again.) 

So  the  farce  proceeds  to  the  end  and  describes  accurately 
enough  what  actually  occurred.     The  president  and  his 
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recalcitrant  colleagues  were  suspended  and  finally  re- 
instituted  into  their  positions.  Thus  ten  minutes 
precisely  remained  for  the  discussion  of  the  not  unim- 
portant subject  of  Home  Rule. 

Another  report  took  the  form  of  the  fragment  of  an 
ancient  ballad,  edited  by  "  Professor  W.  W.  W.  W. 
Skittles,  Editor  of  F.  H.  Pearce  the  Ploughed  Man." 
The  real  Professor  W.  W.  Skeat  much  enjoyed  this 
excursus  into  his  peculiar  field,  and  the  parody  of  his 
exceptionally  careful  system  of  annotation.  Of  these 
notes  one  example  must  suffice.  In  the  fourth  line  of  the 
first  stanza  the  words  "  Queene's  Navee  "  had  appeared, 
the  subject  of  discussion  being  that  admirable,  arm  of 
national  defence.  The  note  runs  thus  :  — 

Ver.  4.  "  Queene." — Probably  that  Queen  Anne  whose  decease 
at  this  time  was  a  matter  of  common  notoriety.  She  was 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders, 
by  his  second  wife,  Joan  of  Arc,  and  consequently  grand- 
daughter of  the  ill-fated  William  IV,  who  was  killed  by 
Wat  Tyler  at  the  Battle  of  Bosworth  Fkld.  It  is  related 
of  her  father  that  while  eating  overdone  muffins  in  a 
neatherd's  hut  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  his  last  words 
being,  "  When  you  ask  for  Reckitt's  Paris  Blue,  see  that 
you  get  it." 

A  more  ludicrously  minute  perversion  of  some  of  the 
elaborate  notes  in  the  Clarendon  Press  editions  of  English 
Classics  could  hardly  have  been  put  together.  Professor 
Skeat  was  the  first  to  recognise  its  happiness.  Indeed, 
he  asked  the  secretary  which  of  his  own  notes  he  had  in 
mind  when  he  penned  it. 

We  all  of  us  thought  that  the  secretary  in  question  had 
risen  to  his  full  height  in  his  reports,  but  he  had  one 
more  excellent  piece  of  fooling.  This  was  the  terminal 
report  containing  a  description  of  the  whole  series  of 
meetings.  He  read  this  under  the  delightful  title  of 
1  The  Christian  Herald  and  College  Advertiser,"  which 
was  said  to  have  "  the  largest  circulation  of  any  shaving 
paper  in  the  world."  This  introduction  prepared  us  for 
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a  "  Leader  "  in  close  imitation  of  the  luxuriance  of  "  The 
Daily  Telegraph  "  in  its  palmiest  days,  when  sounding 
polysyllables  and  mixed  metaphors  reigned  supreme. 
The  subject  dealt  with  in  the  debate  had  been  "  Fair 
Trade,"  in  which  that  agreeably  named  economic  policy 
was  severely  thrashed  in  the  person  of  its  advocates. 
The  article  runs  thus,  and  its  terms  deserve  careful 
attention  :  — 

The  battle  is  at  length  over  and  won,  and  the  victory,  as  we 
predicted,  remains  with  the  conquerors.  The  dawn  has  at  last 
taken  wing,  and  advancing  in  a  flood  tide  has  stormed  the 
battlements  of  prejudice,  which  have  rolled  back  like  an 
affrighted  steed  before  its  shearers. 

Those  who  listened  to  the  fiery  conflict  of  words  which  rang 
through  the  vaulted  walls  of  Lecture  Room  No.  IV,  on  Feb. 
7th,  must  have  felt  with  one  accord  that  the  thread  of  Fate 
had  dealt  a  death-blow  to  the  cause  of  Fair  Trade,  such  a  blow 
as  the  all-devouring  stream  of  Time  alone  can  charm  away. 

When  we  consider  the  overwhelming  majority  of  15  by  which 
this  once  fair  idol  has  been  hurried  to  the  haughty  gallows, 
we  feel  that  the  last  internal  foe  of  this  great  and  glorious 
empire  has  been  crushed  beneath  the  breeze  of  popular  odium. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  journalistic  power  so  early  and  so 
picturesquely  displayed  should  not  have  found  its  more 
fitting  sphere  of  action,  but  should  be  condemned  to  the 
tedious  process  of  "teaching  the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot  "  at  one  of  our  lesser  public  schools. 

I  must  resist  the  temptation  to  give  further  examples 
of  writing,  which  afforded  those  who  heard  it  read  much 
delight.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  undergraduates 
of  that  prehistoric  period  were  discussing  problems  which 
still  exercise  the  brains  of  politicians  to-day.  Solomon 
truly,  though  in  a  somewhat  unsavoury  mood,  said, 
'  The  dog  returneth  to  its  vomit  and  the  sow  to  her 
wallowing  in  the  mire."  To  me  the  little  paper-covered 
"  Selection  of  Reports  "  has  a  sacred  interest.  It  recalls 
the  golden  time  of  University  life,  than  which  none  can 
be  more  delightful  to  those  who  know  how  to  spend  it 
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alike  in  serious  study  and  in  harmless  gaiety.  The  forms 
of  the  speakers  rise  before  my  eyes  and  the  tones  of  their 
voices  vibrate  in  my  ears.  Once  more  I  can  hear  the 
hearty  laughter  and  take  my  place  amongst  my  dear  old 
friends  upon  whom  I  have  not  set  eyes  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  It  may  be  urged  with  justice  that  the  examples 
of  University  wit  and  humour,  which  I  have  given  mostly 
from  my  own  experience,  are  neither  the  most  pungent 
nor  the  keenest.  That  is  perhaps  inevitable  to  one  who 
would  avoid  the  re-roasting  of  chestnuts. 

It  may  also  be  maintained  that  I  have  given  more 
examples  of  wit  than  of  humour.  That  again  is  all  but 
inevitable.  Humour  to  attain  its  supreme  excellence 
needs  the  softening  influence  of  experience,  while  wit  is 
usually  the  flash  of  the  moment.  With  sound  judgment 
the  ancient  Greeks  imagined  Athene,  the  goddess  of  wit 
and  wisdom,  to  be  born  full-grown,  and  dressed  in  full 
panoply  from  the  brain  of  Zeus.  But  such  as  they  are 
I  have  ventured  to  produce,  or  rather  to  reproduce  them, 
that  the  men  of  a  later  generation  may  be  able  to  perceive 
how  their  forbears  amused  themselves  in  "  the  brave 
days  of  old,"  while  in  the  case  of  undergraduates  at  least 
fond  parents  dreamed  that  they  were  undermining  their 
precious  health  by  over-study.  It  is  just  in  the  exercise 
of  wit  and  humour  that  the  salt  of  University  life  for  the 
most  part  consists.  It  serves  to  season  the  insipidity  of 
self-conceit  and  to  teach  the  victims  that  there  are  abler 
men  than  themselves.  If  it  fail  to  achieve  any  other 
result  it  expands  the  chest  and  shakes  the  being  with 
honest  laughter,  that  genial  physician  of  so  many  mortal 
ills.  May  it  long  continue,  and  its  production  increase 
in  brightness  and  point  from  generation  to  generation. 


CHANCE    AS    A   STIMULANT. 

By  HERBERT  TAYLOR. 

A  ROLLING  stone  gathers  no  moss,  but,  with  its 
-**  rolling,  it  becomes  a  sphere,  and  then  has  affinity 
with  the  celestial  bodies,  and  is  the  symbol  of  eternity. 
The  record  of  the  world  is  the  history  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  "  chanced  it,"  all  the  work  done  in  the 
world,  every  decision  to  act,  involves  a  risk  or  chance, 
and  the  more  chances  we  take  the  greater  the  prospect  of 
success  being  ours  to  enjoy.  Chance  is  a  child  of 
Wisdom  and  the  mother  of  Hope.  Fear  is  a  child  of 
ignorance,  and  the  father  of  Deceit.  The  wise  "  chance 
it  "  and  hope  for  the  best,  the  ignorant  do  nothing,  and 
deceive  as  to  the  reason  for  inactivity. 

Children  in  their  earliest  years  should  be  educated  to 
take  risks,  so  that  as  they  grow  they  will  understand  the 
nature  of  the  risks  and  chances  they  will  have  to  face  as 
the  years  pass.  This  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  pitiful 
tragi-comedy  of  the  children  born  in  "  the  security  of 
the  cultured  and  refined  home;"  that  is,  I  think,  how 
some  homes  were  referred  to  in  the  days  before  the  war. 
The  homes  of  people  who  would  nightly  thank  God  for 
the  British  Navy,  enabling  them  to  sleep  soundly  in 
their  beds,  and  think  of  the  sailors  as  vulgar  or  rough 
men  who  were  well  paid  for  their  job — perhaps  I  should 
say  work — the  people  I  have  in  mind  would  not  use  such 
a  word  as  job. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  we  must  not  throw  our 
chances  away,  and  then  worry  over  what  might  have 
been.  To  neglect  the  chance  is  to  be  lured  into  a  fancied 
state  of  security,  which  is  the  negation  of  activity,  and  is 
therefore  against  nature.  Security  can  only  be  obtained 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  It  encourages  the 
growth  of  the  social  evils  that  would  encompass  us,  sows 
the  seed  of  its  own  destruction,  and,  when  assailed,  it 
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becomes  tyrannical.  It  will  be  understood  I  am  con- 
sidering the  question  only  in  its  material  and  intellectual 
aspects ;  and  the  more  closely  we  consider  these  the  more 
unreal  the  fancied  state  of  security  becomes.  When 
men  actively  pursue  it  they  are  filled  with  fear  and  doubt, 
and  in  the  end  become  tyrants  in  their  endeavour  to  hold 
that  which  they  may  possess.  Security  in  this  world  is 
but  an  alluring  chimera. 

We  cannot  be  too  clear  in  our  minds  that  security  is 
against  human  nature  as  a  whole,  and  if  any  section,  by 
devious  ways,  continues  to  attain  to  a  position  approxi- 
mating to  security  the  remainder  divert  their  energies 
to  break  it,  and  in  the  end  succeed. 

In  the  arena  of  commerce  we  all  know  of  the 
antagonism  to  great  combines.  Superficially  this  may 
appear  to  arise  from  envy  on  the  part  of  those  outside, 
but  I  am  sure  the  antagonism  arises  from  an  intuitive, 
but  perhaps  subconscious,  knowledge  that  the  balance 
has  been  disturbed. 

In  the  histories  of  the  great  empires  of  the  world  we 
can  learn  how  at  the  time  of  their  highest  power  the  false 
sense  of  security  has  caused  a  weakening  in  the  leaders. 
A  reign  of  tyranny  has  set  in,  and  the  smaller  nations 
have  entered  and,  having  swept  the  greatness  away,  have 
thus  restored  the  balance.  It  must  always  be  recognised 
that  human  affairs  are  unstable,  but  the  dynamic  forces 
of  nature  are  always  being  exerted  to  maintain  the 
balance. 

The  acute  consciousness  of  disturbance  we  have  known 
in  our  generation  are  evidence  of  the  balance  being 
upset.  The  weak,  timid  and  fearful  have  been  working 
in  subtle  ways  to  command  security,  and  now  human 
nature  is  trying  to  restore  the  balance.  This  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  underlying  influence  which  has  caused  the 
upheavals  through  the  ages  :  the  intervals  between  and 
the  intensity  of  the  struggles  have  varied,  but  the  causes 
have  been  similar.  At  the  present  time  it  is  brought 
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home  to  us  how  intimately  the  experience  of  each 
individual  is  a  microcosm  of  the  whole.  When  we  have 
realised  that,  in  the  worldly  aspect,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  security,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  take  our  chance, 
and  every  chance  brings  with  it  its  own  stimulant,  hope, 
as  against  security,  which  is  drugged  with  fear.  Every 
chance  we  take  involves  activity  in  some  form,  and  when 
we  understand  the  continued  necessity  of  taking  our 
chances  we  known  that  if  we  do  not  succeed  one  time  we 
gain  knowledge  for  the  next.  The  knowledge  we  gain 
through  our  experiences  is  our  most  valuable  possession. 
We  must  discriminate  between  knowledge  and  learning. 
Even  a  little  knowledge  is  valuable ;  it  is  a  little  learning 
that  is  the  dangerous  thing.  Learning  is  academic  until 
it  has  been  tested  by  application,  and  then  it  enters  the 
field  of  knowledge.  We  know  men  can  succeed  who 
possess  knowledge  without  learning,  but  learning  without 
knowledge  is  of  little  avail.  Lytton  in  one  of  his  novels 
—I  now  forget  which — has  a  passage  on  the  difference 
between  knowledge  and  learning  which  I  remember 
reading  in  my  teens,  and  it  then  lighted  up  a  dark  place. 

The  recognition  that  knowledge  will  be  our  greatest 
support  to  enable  us  to  face  our  chances  with  any  confi- 
dence, brings  us  to  the  old  truth  that  it  is  only  by  our 
own  activity  we  we  can  go  through  this  life  with  any 
satisfaction  to  ourselves  or  benefit  to  the  community.  In 
the  crisis  passing  over  Europe,  if  never  before,  we  see 
clearly  that  it  is  the  men  of  knowledge  who  chance  things 
and  are  the  great  asset.  Men  of  learning  and  the  handers 
out  of  things  are  of  little  value. 

It  will  be  asked,  what,  then  is  the  difference  between 
chance  and  security  when  the  two  courses  seem  open  to 
our  choice.  I  would  answer  that  security  is  that  course 
which  for  its  success  depends  on  our  taking  an  unfair 
advantage  of  another;  and  chance  is  taking  the  course 
which  depends  for  its  success  on  our  own  strength, 
and  in  such  chance  we  can  never  entirely  fail.  We 
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should  always  increase  our  real  knowledge,  and  in  this 
lies  the  stimulant  to  the  next  effort.  When  we  look 
around  us  we  sometimes  see  persons  who  appear  to  have 
attained  a  position  approximating  to  security.  Such  I 
should  describe  as  the  elephants,  rhinoceros  and  hippo- 
potami of  society.  They  become  large  fat  and  ugly  and 
have  thick  skins ;  they  hide  in  obscure  places ;  if  attacked 
they  are  destructive  and  run  amok,  but  the  end  is  their 
destruction. 

If  we  turn  to  literature  we  find  that  all  the  noble 
characters  are  of  men  and  women  who  have  "  chanced 
it."  Shakespeare  lives  because  he  expresses  the  human 
emotions.  He  has  intellect  not  wit,  but  his  great  quality 
is  his  outstanding  gift  of  humour.  His  great  and  abiding 
characters  face  life  and  its  chances.  They  "  take  life  at 
the  flood."  The  essentially  intellectual  characters  are 
held  up  to  contempt,  as,  for  instance,  Shylock.  In  these 
material  and  intellectual  days  some  of  the  intellectuals 
are  considering  Shylock  a  badly  used  character,  but  he 
took  no  risk.  The  intellectual  writers  leave  us  cold. 
Pater,  William  Morris  and  their  like  have  taught  us  to 
appreciate  the  need  for  beauty  in  the  playthings  of  men. 
Life  to  them  does  not  appear  to  consist  of  hope  and 
glory,  but  emerges  as  a  dirty  and  spoiled  thing.  Pater 
and  Morris  would  throw  us  back  to  perpetuate  the 
beauties  of  the  past.  They  do  not  look  life  in  the  face 
and  let  it  take  its  chance.  The  instinctive  antagonism  to 
intellectualism  is  that  it  is  the  resort  of  the  weak,  and  the 
weak  must  not  govern.  A  little  child,  if  you  will,  but  not 
the  weak — that  would  be  degenerate. 

A  time  like  the  present  enables  us  to  measure  the  reason 
of  the  contempt  for  the  trader  as  shown  in  the  pages  of 
history  and  literature  generally.  Many  of  us  until  now 
had  in  one  way  or  another  felt  that  the  contempt  was  a 
snobbish  prejudice,  but  now  we  know  that  at  the  crisis 
it  is  the  more  or  less  successful  trader  who  is  the  last 
to  move  out  of  his  temporary  security,  and  in  many 
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cases  sets  out  to  fatten  on  the  misfortunes  of  others. 
Man  moved  by  the  emotions  is  bold  :  when  moved  by 
the  intellect  is  full  of  fear.  To  overcome  this  the  intellect 
works  in  subtle  and  devious  ways ;  it  does  not  overcome 
fear,  but  sets  itself  to  overcome  the  boldness  of  the 
strong.  It  seeks  security  for  itself  by  sheltering  behind 
its  guns. 

For  a  moment  let  us  turn  to  the  sentimentalists — and 
we  are  all  more  or  less  sentimental — those  who  want  to 
share  the  glory  of  the  chance  and  enjoy  the  apparent 
calm  of  security.  The  weakest  of  us  resort  to  fortune- 
tellers, astrologers,  and  some  try  to  pierce  the  veil  of 
death.  The  sentimentalists  are  always  in  difficulties  : 
their  lives  are  spent  dithering  between  fear  and  hope. 

In  addition  to  the  chances  which  come  to  us  and  leave 
to  us  an  apparent  free  will  in  our  choice,  there  are  the 
risks  that  overtake  us.  Take  the  case  of  the  man  who 
was  always  worrying  himself  about  the  possible  accidents 
which  might  happen  to  him  in  his  daily  routine,  and,  in 
the  end,  deciding  that  it  was  unsafe  to  go  outside  his 
house.  He  then  realised  that  some  day  he  might  fall 
down  stairs.  He  accordingly  kept  to  his  bedroom  ;  but 
one  stormy  night  the  wind  blew  the  chimney-stack 
through  the  roof  on  to  his  bed.  He  never  recovered 
from  the  shock  and  died  cursing. 

The  present  writer  had  a  friend  who  was  aboard  the 
hospital  ship  wrecked  off  Whitby  during  last  winter 
(1914).  He  was  in  his  bunk  when  the  ship  struck,  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  hastily  put  a  lifebelt 
over  his  pyjamas  and  went  on  deck,  and,  being  unable 
to  return  to  his  cabin  to  get  more  clothes,  had  to  remain 
on  duty  so  lightly  clad  for  a  space  of  twenty-eight  hours. 
During  this  time  many  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made 
to  attach  ropes  to  the  ship  by  means  of  rockets.  Life- 
boats also  attempted  a  rescue,  but  failed.  One  at  least 
was  smashed.  My  friend's  position  was  such  that  he 
dare  no  move.  Men  clutching  the  rails  beside  him  were 
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washed  away.  No  food  or  clothes  could  be  taken  to 
him.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  hold  on ;  and  the 
ship  meanwhile  was  bumping  on  the  rocks  and  breaking 
up.  About  eight  o'clock  on  the  second  morning  those 
ashore  signalled  that  they  could  do  no  more  and  advised 
those  who  could  swim  to  chance  it.  The  men  ashore 
walked  into  the  sea  as  far  as  possible  to  help  the 
swimmers,  and  in  this  way  my  friend  was  rescued.  He 
was  able  to  walk  with  the  assistance  of  two  men  to  a 
waiting  cab,  and  after  three  or  four  days  was  able  to 
travel  home  to  Edinburgh. 

I  asked  him  how  he  stood  the  cold  and  hunger.  He 
replied  that  he  did  not  feel  the  cold.  He  thought  the 
concentration  necessary  to  enable  him  to  hold  on,  with 
the  nearness  of  death  and  the  hope  of  rescue,  overcame 
the  sting  of  the  elements  and  any  desire  for  food.  When 
he  jumped  into  the  water  he  did  not  feel  its  chill ;  his  sole 
thought  was  of  getting  ashore.  The  chance  was  his 
stimulant.  In  talking  to  me  he  said  he  thought  his  wife 
at  home  suffered  more  than  he  did,  because  she  could 
only  buy  succeeding  editions  of  newspapers  giving  news 
of  men  being  washed  overboard  and  fearing  he  might  be 
one  of  them. 

Security  is  the  negation  of  activity.  If  \ve  could  so 
order  our  lives  as  to  remove  its  risks,  doubts  and  chances 
there  would  be  no  reason  for  our  existence.  In  the 
pursuit  of  our  ideals  chances  face  and  overtake  us.  It  is 
from  the  traditions  of  men  who  have  taken  their  chances 
in  the  past — most  often  of  men  who  have  suffered  glorious 
defeat — that  we  draw  our  inspiration  to  go  forward. 


SOME  UNFINISHED   BOOKS. 
By  ARCHIBALD  SPARKE,  F.R,S.I>. 

npHERE  is  in  the  study  of  uncompleted  books  some- 
thing which  appeals  to  a  quality  inherent  in  most 
people's  minds — perhaps  especially  so  in  the  mind  of  the 
book-lover.  There  are  few  of  us  who  have  not  yielded 
to  the  attraction  of  rambling  in  the  by-ways  of  speculative 
thought,  of  wondering,  as  it  were,  what  comes  after  that 
which  is  already  known,  and  of  trying  to  map  out  a 
footpath  across  untrodden  fields  from  the  point  where  the 
track  already  worn  comes  to  an  end.  Not  always  a  very 
safe  attraction  is  this;  for  if  it  be  pursued  in  the  regions 
of  metaphysics,  of  morals,  of  theology,  and  of  philo- 
sophy, it  is  all  too  apt  to  leave  the  venturesome  thinker 
floundering  in  the  bog  whither  the  will-o.'-the-wisp  of 
his  fancy  has  led  him.  No  such  pitfalls,  however,  await 
the  sojourner  in  the  field  of  fragmentary  art  and  un- 
finished literature ;  nor  is  there  any  field  more  fruitful  of 
the  exercise  of  pleasurable  speculation  and  ingenious 
invention.  And  yet  how  impossible  it  seems  to  complete 
any  picture,  poem,  tale  or  statue  and  feel  satisfied  that 
the  completion  is  really  that  which  the  man  who  conceived 
it  would  have  chosen.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Venus  de 
Milo,  in  her  incompleteness  so  satisfying  yet  so  tanta- 
lising, filling  the  mind  with  a  desire  to  see  the  glorious 
creation  just  as  it  left  the  sculptor's  hands.  A  while  ago 
a  well-known  monthly  magazine  published  a  symposium, 
with  illustrations,  setting  forth  the  ideas  of  various 
celebrated  artists  as  to  the  pose  in  which  the  missing 
arms  of  the  figure  may  originally  have  been  arranged. 
Some  suggested  that  Venus  was  holding  a  mirror ;  others, 
a  fold  of  drapery;  in  some  sketches  she  was  depicted 
holding  a  comb,  in  others  dressing  her  hair,  and — not 
one  but  spoiled  the  beauty  of  the  figure  !  And  so  it  is 
with  most  unfinished  masterpieces.  Let  another  hand, 
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another  generation  tinker  at  them  to  their  heart's  content. 
The  flush  of  the  originator's  inspiration  can  no  more 
descend  upon  another  than  Browning's  thrush  can 
"  recapture  his  first  fine  careless  rapture."  All  of  which 
goes  to  prove,  first  of  all,  that  even  from  the  purely 
literary  point  of  view  the  fragment  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
despised;  while  from  the  bibliophile's  standpoint  the 
study  of  unfinished  books  offers  many  attractions  peculiar 
to  itself.  In  the  first  place,  of  course,  there  is  the 
pleasure  of  discovering  that  some  volume  hitherto 
regarded  as  valueless  is,  in  point  of  fact,  as  complete  as 
ever  it  can  be  :  and,  far  from  being  rendered  worthless 
by  the  fact  that  "  the  end  "  has  never  been  written,  it  is 
frequently  on  that  very  account  rarer  and  more  valuable. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  an  unfinished  book  is  less  likely 
than  a  completed  work  to  go  to  several  editions,  or  to  be 
printed  in  large  numbers,  so  that  it  is  likely  enough  that 
a  good  deal  of  unique  information  is  to  be  found  between 
the  covers  of  some  Volume  One  (A  to  K)  of  local  history 
or  antiquarian  research,  whose  Volume  Two  is  one  of  the 
things  which  will  never  be. 

Books  of  the  class  just  alluded  to  are  very  frequently 
found  among  the  uncompleted.  A  good  many  reasons 
may  be  adduced  for  this  fact,  the  chief  of  these  being 
that  such  books  are  very  frequently  published  by  sub- 
scription, and  if,  for  one  cause  or  another,  the  financial 
support  is  not  forthcoming  after  the  first  volume  has 
made  its  appearance,  naturally  the  scheme  of  the  work 
falls  through  from  lack  of  funds.  On  the  other  hand, 
such  a  book  may  be  the  life's  work  of  some  studious 
amateur — parson,  bookish  landowner,  or  what  you  will ; 
and,  having  placed  the  fruits  of  many  years'  leisure 
before  the  public,  he  continues  on  his  easy  going  labour 
of  love  until  death,  or  perhaps  waning  interest,  interrupts 
his  uncompleted  toil.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  there 
may  have  been  a  good  many  unrecorded  cases  similar  to 
that  of  William  Hals'  "  Compleat  History  of  Cornwall," 
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of  which  we  are  told  that  "  the  scurrilous  details  inserted 
by  Hals  caused  a  discontinuance  of  the  publication!" 
Indeed,  some  county  historians  might  make  a  good  deal 
more  out  of  suppressing  their  researches  than  out  of 
publishing  them  ! 

Then  there  is  the  human  aspect  of  these  unfinished 
books.  What  pathos,  what  tragedy,  what  disappoint- 
ment is  there  in  the  fragmentary  work  which  death  or 
failing  health  interrupted — most  of  all  in  the  all  but 
completed  task  whose  publication  its  author  was  never  to 
see.  Years  of  toil,  of  thought,  of  hope,  had  been 
spent  perhaps;  difficulties  overcome,  discouragement 
unheeded;  then,  when  the  bourne  was  even  in  sight, 

The  great  heart  faltered  on  the  threshold, 
And  darkness  took  the  land  his  soul  desired. 

Buckle's  colossal  scheme  of  the  "  History  of  Civilisa- 
tion "  is  a  case  in  point.  The  three  volumes  which  he 
published,  although  they  form  really  only  an  introduction 
to  the  work  as  he  had  mentally  planned  it,  represent  the 
researches  of  twenty  years.  He  had,  however,  put  so 
much  of  his  energy  into  the  work  that  he  was  compelled 
to  travel  in  quest  of  renewed  vigour,  and  died  at 
Damascus,  exclaiming  during  his  last  hours  of  conscious- 
ness, "  My  book,  my  book  !  I  shall  never  finish  my 
book!" 

There  are  many  examples  of  writers  who  have  con- 
ceived a  plan  so  large  that  no  one  could  hope  to  carry  it 
through  in  an  ordinary  lifetime,  and  that  consequently 
the  work  was  destined  to  be  uncompleted  even  before  it 
was  begun.  Such,  for  instance,  was  the  case  with  Sir 
Walter  Ralegh's  great  attempt,  "  The  History  of  the 
World,"  upon  which  he  worked  for  years  during  his 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  yet  without  bringing  the 
history  any  further  than  a  little  before  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  Era. 

Macaulay,   in   writing  his  uncompleted   "  History  of 
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England,"  laboured  under  a  dual  disadvantage  in  regard 
to  carrying  out  his  scheme,  for  he  undertook  a  task  in 
itself  laborious  and  lengthy  when  he  himself  was  well  on 
in  middle  life.  The  first  two  volumes  of  his  History  did 
not  appear  until  his  forty-ninth  year,  and  the  second  two 
followed  after  an  interval  of  seven  years.  An  entry  in 
his  diary  for  February  8th,  1849,  gives  an  idea  of  the 
scale  on  which  he  planned  his  work  :  — 

I  have  now  made  up  my  mind  to  change  my  plan  about  my 
History.  I  will  first  set  myself  to  know  the  whole  subject; 
to  get  by  reading  and  travelling  a  full  acquaintance  with 
William's  reign.  I  reckon  that  it  will  take  me  eighteen 
months  to  do  this.  I  must  visit  Holland,  Belgium,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  France.  The  Dutch  archives  and  French  archives 
must  be  ransacked.  ...  I  must  see  Londonderry,  the  Boyne, 
Aghrim,  Limerick,  Kinsale,  Namur,  again,  Lauden,  Steinkirk. 
I  must  turn  over  hundreds,  thousands  of  pamphlets.  Lambeth, 
the  Bodleian,  and  the  other  Oxford  libraries,  the  Devonshire 
papers,  the  British  Museum,  must  be  explored  and  notes  made, 
and  then  I  shall  go  to  work.  When  the  materials  are  ready 
and  the  History  mapped  out  in  my  mind,  I  ought  easily  to 
write  on  an  average  two  of  my  pages  daily.  In  two  years 
from  the  time  I  begin  writing  I  shall  have  more  than  finished 
my  second  part.  Then  I  reckon  a  year  for  polishing,  re- 
touching and  printing.  This  brings  me  to  the  Autumn  of 
1853- 

Who  can  wonder  that  the  whole  book,  planned  on 
such  a  scale,  was  never  completed?  In  October,  1856, 
Macau  lay  wrote  :  "  God  knows  whether  I  shall  ever 
finish  this  part  :  I  began  it  with  very  little  heart  or 
hope";  and  again,  "  I  find  it  difficult  to  settle  to  my 
work.  .  .  .  The  chief  reason  I  believe  is  the  great  doubt 
I  feel  whether  I  shall  live  long  enough  to  finish  another 
volume  of  my  book."  He  had  intended  to  bring  the 
History  at  least  up  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  but 
growing  physical  weakness  overcame  his  resolution, 
and  he  was  not  able  even  to  complete  the  reign  of 
William. 

Among  histories  which  were  never  completed — leaving 
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out  of  consideration  Lord  Acton's  "  History  of  Liberty," 
which  was  never  written,  and  Dr.  Johnson's  "  History 
of  War/'  also  projected  but  never  performed — the  late 
Professor  Freeman's  "  Sicily  "  is  an  outstanding 
example.  Of  this  monumental  work  Sonnenschein's 
"  Readers'  Guide  "  says  :  "  It  is  a  most  disastrous  loss 
to  science  that,  owing  to  the  death  of  the  author,  this 
important  work  can  never  be  completed  by  him." 
Professor  Freeman,,  by  the  way,  was  among  those  writers 
who  left  several  uncompleted  books,  including  his 
14  Western  Europe  in  the  Fifth  Century."  This  latter 
book  seemed  to  be  destined  to  remain  a  fragment,  for 
after  Professor  Freeman's  death  it  was  handed  over  to 
Professor  York  Powell,  who  undertook  to  revise  the  MS. 
and  see  it  through  the  press.  Before  this  could  be  done, 
however,  Professor  York  Powell's  untimely  death  inter- 
vened, and  the  work  in  its  uncompleted  state  of  revision 
was  returned  to  Mr.  Freeman's  executors. 

Then  there  is  Bacon's  great  scheme,  the  "  Instauratio 
Magna,"  of  which  the  "  Advancement  of  Learning," 
"  Novum  Organon,"  and  "  Historia  Naturalis  et  Experi- 
mentalis.  "  are  the  first  three  books.  The  "  Ladder  of  the 
Understanding,"  "  Precursors,"  and  "  Active  Science  " 
were  merely  projected;  yet  are  they  as  much  a  loss  to 
literature,  after  all,  as  the  missing  conclusion  to  Bacon's 
14  Essay  on  Fame  "? 

It  is  hardly  cause  for  wonder  that  many  unfinished 
works  have  been  left  by  the  poets.  Poetry  depends  so 
much  upon  the  mood  of  the  moment  that  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find,  where  for  one  cause  or  another  the  poet's 
inspiration  has  departed  from  him,  a  total  inability  to 
proceed  with  a  poem  begun  under  the  spell  of  some  lost 
fancy.  The  most  notable  instance  of  this  is  Coleridge's 
"  Kubla  Khan,"  of  which  he  had  composed  some  three 
hundred  lines  in  a  dream,  but  had  only  committed  a 
fragment  to  paper  when  a  "  person  from  Polock  "  called 
and  interrupted  the  transcription.  When  his  caller  had 
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gone  and  Coleridge  returned  to  his  poem  he  found  that 
he  had  completely  forgotten  it.  No  person  from  Porlock, 
however,  is  to  be  blamed  for  the  imperfect  state  of 
"Christabel,"  "The  Three  Graves,"  or  "The  Dark 
Ladie."  With  regard  to  "  Christabel  "  there  seems  to 
be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  Coleridge  himself  really  had 
any  definite  plan  for  its  conclusion  in  his  mind.  Words- 
worth's view  was  that  "  he  had  never  conceived  in  his 
own  mind  any  definite  plan  for  it";  although  the  poet 
himself  on  several  occasions  dropped  hints  which  seem 
to  indicate  the  contrary. 

Keats'  "  Hyperion  "  does  not  owe  its  incompleteness, 
as  some  romantically-minded  persons  would  have  us 
believe,  to  his  grief  over  the  unfavourable  opinions  of  the 
critics  with  regard  to  "  Endymion."  Keats  left  the 
poem  unfinished  simply  because  he  decided  that  it  was 
too  Miltonian  in  character  and  had  therefore  grown 
imitative;  and  in  all  likelihood  his  own  judgment  was  the 
right  one.  It  is  hardly  remarkable  that  a  number  of 
other  fragments  remain  among  Keats'  works  "  when 
one  considers  his  ill  health  and  early  death."  "  King 
Stephen,"  "Cap  and  Bells"  and  the  "Eve  of  Saint 
Mark  ' '  are  among  the  more  important  of  these ;  the  latter 
apparently  intended  as  a  sort  of  companion  to  the  "  Eve 
of  St.  Agnes." 

And  what  of  the  lost  (if  ever  written)  six  books  of 
Spenser's  "  Faerie  Queene,"  which  the  well-worn  tradi- 
tion tells  us  were  destroyed  in  the  fire  which  burned 
Kilcolman  Castle;  or  Byron's  "  Don  Juan,"  of  which  he 
himself  says  :  — 

I  thought,  at  setting  off,  about  two  dozen 
Cantos  would  do ;  but  at  Apollo's  pleading, 
IHhat  my  Pegasus  should  not  be  foundered, 
I  think  to  canter  gently  through  a  hundred. 

What  a  find  would  be  a  few  new  "  Canterbury  Tales  "  ! 
There  ought  to  have  been  a  hundred  and  twenty  tales 
instead  of  the  twenty-four  we  possess ;  while  some  people 
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hold  the  theory  that  Ben  Jonson's  unfinished  pastoral, 
"  The  Sad  Shepherd,"  is  really  part  of  a  pastoral,  "  The 
May  Lord,"  which  Jonson  told  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thornden  he  had  written,  and  of  which  no  trace  exists. 

Gray  and  Cowley  left  several  works  uncompleted ;  so, 
too,  did  Goldsmith,  whose  "  Retaliation,"  a  series  of 
mock  epitaphs  on  contemporaries,  more  than  indicates 
that  they  would  have  a  value  as  contemporary  history 
apart  from  their  high  merit  as  literature.  The  sketch 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  this  series  was  half  finished 
when,  in  the  middle  of  a  line  the  writer  laid  aside  his  pen 
for  ever. 

Sir  Richard  Burton's  "  Scented  Garden  "  was  all  but 
complete  when  he  died,  but  a  spasm  of  conscience  on  the 
part  of  his  widow  led  to  its  destruction.  She  herself  has 
left  a  dramatic  account  of  her  feelings  on  the  momentous 
occasion . 

I  sat  down  on  the  floor  before  the  fire  to  consult  my  own 
heart,  my  own  head.  How  I  wanted  a  brother !  My  head  told 
me  that  sin  is  the  only  rolling  stone  that  gathers  moss,  that 
what  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  a  man  of  the  world  may  write 
when  living,  he  would  see  very  differently  to  what  the  poor 
soul  would  there  standing  naked  before  its  God,  good  or  evil 
deeds  alone  to  answer  for,  and  their  consequences  visible  to  it 
for  the  first  moment,  rolling  on  to  the  end  of  time.  O  for  a 
friend  on  earth  to  stop  and  check  them !  What  would  he  care 
for  the  applause  of  fifteen  hundred  men  now,  for  the  whole 
world's  praise,  and  God  offended?  My  heart  said,  "Your 
husband  worked  for  you,  kept  you  in  a  happy  home  for  thirty 
years.  How  are  you  going-  to  reward  him?  That  your 
wretched  body  may  be  fed  and  warmed  and  clothed  for  a  few 
miserable  months  or  years,  will  you  let  that  soul  which  has 
paid  for  your  soul  be  left  out  in  cold  and  darkness  till  the  end 
of  time,  till  all  those  sins  which  may  have  been  committed  on 
account  of  reading  these  writings  have  been  expiated,  or 
passed  away  perhaps  for  ever?  Why,  it  would  be  just 
parallel  with  the  original  thirty  pieces  of  silver!" 

So  the  "  Scented  Garden  "  was  burnt  there  and  then, 
and  the  world  has  never  seen  it,  any  more  than  it  has 
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seen  Moliere's  translations  from  Lucretius,  which  he 
threw  into  the  fire,  bag  and  baggage,  because  his  valet 
had  used  one  or  two  leaves  for  curl  papers. 

A  brief  reference  to  some  unfinished  novels  must  close 
this  survey.  Thackeray's  "  Denis  Duval  "  and  Dickens' 
"  Edwin  Drood  "  are  well-known  examples,  the  latter 
having  furnished  endless  material  for  discussion  and 
correspondence.  Pater's  "  Gaston  de  La  Tour  "  and 
Meredith's  "Celt  and  Saxon"  are  more  recent  cases, 
and  no  one  is  likely  to  tackle  the  business  of  finishing 
them.  Romances  like  "  St.  Ives,"  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  may  occasionally  be  finished  by  another  hand, 
but  no  one  has  done  for  "*  Weir  of  Hermiston  "  what  Sir 
A.  Quiller-Couch  did  so  aptly  for  the  former. 

And  when  all  is  said  and  done,  literary  fragments 
have,  and  will  ever  have,  a  charm,  a  fascination  and  a 
pathos  peculiarly  their  own. 


SCOTTISH    SOLDIERS  UNDER  FRENCH 
KINGS. 

By  TINSLEY  PRATT 

When  I  sat  in  the  service  o'  foreign  commanders, 

Selling  a  sword  for  a  beggarman's  fee, 
Learning  the  trade  o'  the  warrior  who  wanders, 

To  mak*  ilka  stranger  a  sworn  enemie  ; 
There  was  ae  thought  that  nerved  me,  and  brawly  it  served  me, 

With  pith  to  the  claymore  wherever  I  won  — 
'Twas  the  auld  sodger's  story,  that,  gallows  or  glory, 

The  Hielan's,  the  Hielan's  were  crying  me  on  ! 

—  Neil  Munro. 


the  mad  king,  Charles  VI,  ruled  over  France, 
that  unhappy  country  was  being  over-run  by  the 
warlike  Henry  V  of  England  and  his  ally,  John  the 
Fearless,  Duke  of  Burgundy.  In  his  extremity  Charles 
the  Dauphin,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1418,  sent  an 
embassy  to  Scotland  begging  the  aid  of  that  country  in 
repelling  the  invader.  In  the  autumn  of  the  following 
year  the  Regent,  Robert  Stewart,  Duke  of  Albany, 
responded  by  shipping  an  army  of  six  thousand  men-at- 
arms  under  the  command  of  his  second  son,  John 
Stewart,  Earl  of  Buchan,  Archibald  Douglas,  Earl  of 
Wigtown,  and  Sir  John  Stewart,  of  Darneley.  This 
army  of  veterans,  clad  in  plate  armour  arid  well  found 
in  weapons,  proved  of  the  greatest  service  in  stiffening 
the  ranks  of  the  Dauphin's  forces.  The  little  army  was 
known  as  Les  Gendarmes  Ecossais  (Scots  men-at-arms). 

In  May,  1420,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  compelled  the 
French  king  to  give  his  daughter  Katherine  in  marriage 
to  Henry  V,  to  set  aside  the  Dauphin's  right  to  the 
throne,  and  to  declare  Henry  of  England,  and  his  issue, 
heirs  to  the  Crown  of  France. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year  1421,  when  attempting 
to  relieve  Fresnay-le-Comte,  then  besieged  by  the 
English  forces,  the  French  and  Scots  suffered  a  serious 
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reverse,  when  they  lost  many  of  their  best  and  bravest. 
Buchan  however — who  had  been  made  Constable  of 
France,  a  position  second  only  to  that  of  the  king — found 
some  consolation  in  winning  a  brilliant  victory  over  the 
English  at  Beauge,  when  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the 
English  commander,  was  slain  by  the  Constable  himself. 

Meanwhile  Henry  V  had  landed  at  Calais  with  a  con-, 
siderable  army,  and,  having  the  Scots  king,  James  I,  a 
prisoner  in  his  hands,  he  caused  that  monarch  to  send  a 
message  to  his  subjects  in  France  commanding  them  to 
lay  down  their  arms.  Buchan  however — under  the  plea 
that  the  Scots  king  was  acting  under  compulsion — refused 
to  obey,  whereupon  Henry  V  denounced  them  as  rebels 
and  traitors  to  their  lawful  king,  and  threatened  them 
with  dire  punishment  should  they  fall  into  his  hands. 

Henry  V  was  carried  off  by  death,  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  in  August,  1422,  and  in  the  October  following  the 
poor  mad  King  of  France  followed  him  to  the  tomb. 
The  Dauphin  was  immediately  proclaimed  King  of 
France,  as  Charles  VII,  while  a  counter-claim  was  set  up 
by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  on  behalf  of  Henry  VI,  the 
infant  son  of  the  late  warrior  King  of  England. 

In  the  spring  of  1423  Buchan  was  despatched  to 
Scotland  to  seek  further  aid  for  the  French  king.  The 
result  of  this  embassy  was  that  he  secured  the  support  of 
the  powerful"  Earl  of  Douglas,  father  of  the  Earl  of 
Wigtown,  who  landed  at  La  Rochelle  early  in  1424  with 
a  company  of  lords,  knights  and  men-at-arms  to  the 
number  of  ten  thousand.  As  a  reward  Douglas  was 
made  Lieutenant-General  of  the  French  armies,  was  given 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Touraine,  while  other  gifts  and 
distinctions  were  showered  upon  him.  He  did  not, 
however,  long  enjoy  these  honours,  for  in  the  battle  of 
Verneuil  (iyth  August,  1424)  the  victory  lay  with  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  and  in  the  carnage  which  followed 
there  perished  not  only  the  great  Douglas  himself,  but 
the  Earl  of  Buchan,  and  the  flower  of  the  Scottish 
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chivalry.  In  recognition  of  their  valour  and  self-sacrifice 
Charles  VII,  in  1425,  attached  the  survivors  to  his  own 
person,  constituting  a  body  of  Scots  Guards  (Compagnie 
Ecossaise,  de  la  Garde  du  Corps  du  Roi) — a  company 
which  continued,  with  occasional  breaks,  to  form  the 
guard  of  honour  to  the  French  kings  until  as  late  as  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Charles  VII  had  not  only  a  hard  fight  to  win  back 
his  own  kingdom  of  France,  but  he  was  troubled  with  a 
sore  thorn  in  the  flesh  in  the  person  of  his  own  rebellious 
son,  Louis,  who  attempted,  unsuccessfully,  to  seduce  the 
archers  of  the  Scots  Guard  from  their  allegiance  to  his 
father.  Consequently,  when  the  prince  succeeded  to  the 
throne  as  Louis  XI  he  placed  implicit  faith  in  his  Scots 
Guards.  Readers  of  "  Quentin  Durward "  will 
recall  Sir  Walter  Scott's  statement :  "  Louis  XI  had 
long  said  that  they  held  in  their  hands  the  fortune  of 
France,  as  to  them  were  entrusted  the  direct  custody  and 
protection  of  the  royal  person." 

Under  the  succeeding  kings  of  France — Charles  VIII, 
Louis  XII,  Francis  I,  Henry  II,  and  Francis  II — the 
Scots  Guards  were  retained  in  equal  magnificence,  and 
continued  to  hold  the  post  of  honour  about  the  royal 
person.  Concurrently,  too,  with  the  Scots  Guards,  the 
French  kings  maintained  a  regiment  of  Scots  Men-at- 
Arms  ("  Les  Gendarmes  Ecossais  "),  which  was  a  quite 
distinct  body,  and  cadets  of  Scottish  houses  who  could 
not  secure  admission  to  the  bodyguard  had  to  content 
themselves  with  entering  the  larger  force. 

Under  Henry  II  occurred  a  tragic  affair  which  had  far- 
reaching  consequences.  Henry  was  passionately  fond 
of  displaying  his  skill  with  the  lance,  and  on  June  3Oth, 
1559,  he  had  arranged  a  grand  tournament  to  be  held  in 
the  grounds  adjacent  to  the  Palais  de  Tournelles,  in 
Paris,  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with 
Philip  of  Spain.  In  this  encounter  the  king  ran  his  first 
course  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  the  second  with  the  Duke 
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of  Guise,  in  both  of  which  contests  he  met  with  his 
customary  success.  But  he  was  still  unsatisfied.  Now 
the  captain  of  the  Scots  Guards  at  this  period  was  James 
Montgomery,  who  bore  the  high-sounding  French  title 
of  "  Comte  de  Montgomery,  Seigneur  de  Lorges,  etc." 
His  son,  Gabriel,  a  tall  and  handsome  cavalier  of  twenty- 
nine,  was  his  lieutenant,  and  was  famed  for  his  skill  in 
the  tourney.  The  king,  therefore — much  against  the  young 
Scot's  wish — insisted  in  running  a  course  with  him.  In 
the  first  encounter  with  his  new  antagonist  the  king 
narrowly  escaped  being  unhorsed,  which  fact  irritated 
him  considerably,  and  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but 
another  trial.  In  the  second  encounter  both  combatants 
splintered  their  lances,  but  that  of  Montgomery  crashed 
through  the  king's  visor,  and  inflicted  a  severe  wound 
over  the  right  eye.  Henry  was  carried  insensible  into 
his  palace,  where  he  died,  after  having  lingered  for  eleven 
days.  One  result  of  this  sad  affair  was  that  the  queen, 
Catherine  de  Medici,  would  never  again  reside  in  this 
old  palace  in  the  Marais,  but  removed  to  the  Louvre, 
which  she  commenced  to  rebuild.  Moreover,  that  subtle 
and  vindictive  Italian  woman  never  forgave  Gabriel 
Montgomery  for  having  caused  the  king's  death.  He 
subsequently  resigned  his  commission  in  the  bodyguard, 
and  retired  to  his  father's  estates  in  Normandy.  Later 
he  visited  England,  became  a  convert  to  Calvinism,  and 
afterwards,  returning  to  Erance,  became  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Protestant  party.  Besides  Admiral  de 
Coligny  there  was  perhaps  no  man  more  hated  by  the 
queen-mother  than  Montgomery,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  he  was  especially  marked 
down  for  death.  It  chanced,  however,  that  he  was  lodg- 
ing in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Seine,  and  he  and  others  "  of  the  religion  "  being 
warned  by  a  friend  who  swam  the  river,  were  enabled 
to  make  good  their  escape.  After  performing  splendid 
service  in  the  field  on  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Huguenots 
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Montgomery  was  compelled  to  .surrender  at  Domfront, 
and  was  executed  in  the  Place  de  Greve,  in  Paris,  on 
Mav  27th,  1574.  His  capture  and  ignominious  death 
afforded  especial  gratification  to  the  relentless  Catherine. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  Scots  Guards 
under  the  sickly  boy-king,  Francis  II,  as  his  death 
occurred  in  the  year  following  that  of  his  father,  Henry 
II,  and  when  his  young  bride,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
returned  to  her  own  country  the  prestige  of  the  Scottish 
party  at  the  French  court  waned  somewhat. 

Under  Charles  IX,  when  religious  animosities  ran  so 
high,  a  number  of  Scots  Guards,  who  professed 
Protestantism,  were  dismissed  the  company,  and  their 
places  filled  by  Catholics.  The  regiment  of  men-at-arms, 
too,  was  disbanded. 

Henry  III,  whilst  declining  to  re-organise  the  Scots 
men-at-arms,  owing  to  the  low  state  of  his  finances, 
retained  his  Scots  bodyguard.  "  As  for  my  Scots 
Guards,"  he  said,  "  as  I  had  found  them  on  my  accession 
to  the  throne,  I  had  allowed  them  to  continue ;  and  in 
such  high  esteem  did  I  hold  the  Scotch  nation  for  their 
unswerving  fealty  to  the  crown  of  France  that  they 
would  receive  from  me  the  same  honours  and  kind  treat- 
ment that  were  exhibited  to  them  by  my  predecessors." 

After  the  assassination  of  this  treacherous  and 
effeminate  king  it  was  a  party  of  Scots  Guards  who  met 
Henry  of  Navarre  on  his  way  to  St.  Cloud,  and  they  were 
the  first  of  his  subjects  to  acknowledge  him  as  their 
rightful  lord  and  sovereign. 

In  his  subsequent  struggle  for  the  French  throne 
Henry  IV  was  assisted  by  Scotch  troops  sent  over  by 
King  James,  under  the  command  of  Sir  James  Colvill,  of 
Easter  Wemyss,  who  fought  beside  him  at  Ivry  and 
other  places.  And  when  Henry  the  Great  was  firmly 
seated  on  the  French  throne  he  took  especial  pride  in  his 
Scots  Guards,  granting  them  numerous  privileges  which 
they  had  never  before  enjoyed. 
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Readers  of  Dumas'  romances  might  suppose  that  "  the 
King's  Musketeers  "  formed  the  personal  bodyguard  of 
Louis  XIII,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  that  ruler 
still  maintained  his  company  of  Scots  Guards,  though 
they  were  captained  by  the  Marquis  de  Nerestan,  and 
complaint  was  made  regarding  violation  of  privileges,  in 
that  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  were  Frenchmen. 

Still  the  Scots  maintained  their  footing  in  France, 
and  when,  in  1623,  George  Gordon,  Earl  of  Enzie,  visited 
King  Louis  and  solicited  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Scots  Men-at-Arms  the  petition  was  acceded  to,  and 
Enzie  was  appointed  captain.  The  regiment  was 
mustered  at  Leith  in  the  summer  of  1625,  and  shortly 
afterwards  passed  over  to  France.  When  war  broke  out 
between  France  and  Great  Britain  in  1627  the  regiment 
was  disbanded,  but  it  was  reorganised  when  peace  was 
declared.  At  the  funeral  of  Louis  XIII  the  coffin  was 
borne  by  eight  Scots  Guards. 

During  France's  participation  in  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  Cardinal  Richelieu  employed  not  only  the  Earl  of 
Enzie's  men-at-arms,  but  several  other  Scottish  regi- 
ments, one  being  "  Les  Gardes  Ecossaises,"  raised  by 
the  Earl  of  Irvine  in  1642.  Perhaps  the  most  notable 
was  the  regiment  associated  with  the  name  of  Sir  John 
Hepburn — Le  Chevalier  d'Hebron,  as  he  was  called— 
organised  in  1633.  Before  entering  the  French  service 
Hepburn  had  served  a  number  of  years  under  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  This  regiment  particularly  distinguished 
itself  in  various  military  operations  in  Lorraine.  After 
Hepburn's  death,  at  the  siege  of  Saverne  in  1636,  Lord 
James  Douglas,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Angus,  was  appointed 
its  commander,  and  it  afterwards  became  known  as  the 
"  Douglas  "  or  "  Dumbarton  "  Regiment.  In  1661  the 
Douglas  Regiment  was  in  England  in  the  temporary 
service  of  Charles  II,  but  returned  to  France  in  the 
following  year.  It  was  recalled  to  Scotland  in  1678.  In 
1689  Lord  Dumbarton  and  many  of  his  officers  and  men 
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followed  James  II  into  France.  At  the  Union  (1707)  the 
Douglas  Regiment  was  incorporated  with  the  British 
army,  and  henceforth  became  known  as  "  The  Royal 
Scots."  Another  famous  Scottish  regiment  in  the 
French  service  was  that  associated  with  the  name  of 
David,  Lord"  Ogilvy  (titular  Earl  of  Airlie).  Ogilvy, 
who  was  born  in  1725,  joined  the  Highland  army  of 
Prince  Charles  Edward  in  1745,  bringing  with  him  six 
hundred  Angus  men.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Prince's 
council,  and  took  a  prominent  share  in  all  the  battles  of 
the  Rebellion.  After  the  rout  at  Culloden  he  escaped 
to  France.  Louis  XV  gave  him  the  command  of  a 
regiment,  which  was  raised  in  1747,  and  consisted  entirely 
of  his  own  countrymen  who  had  sought  refuge  in  France. 
One  of  the  rankers  was  the  famous  Allan  Breac  Stewart,  of 
"Kidnapped"  and  "Catriona,"  who  frequently  returned 
to  Scotland  on  recruiting  campaigns  for  the  Ogilvy 
Regiment.  Lord  Ogilvy  subsequently  attained  the  rank 
of  Lieut.-General  in  the  French  army,  and  lived  until 
1803. 

Louis  XIV  maintained  both  the  Scots  Guards  and  the 
Scots  Men-at-Arms,  but  during  this  reign,  so  great  was 
the  prestige  attaching  to  both  corps,  owing  to  their  many 
privileges,  that  vacancies  were  much  sought  after,  and 
though  the  Scots  name  was  retained  both  officers  and 
men  were  chiefly  persons  of  French  parentage.  The 
Scots  Guards  were  to  the  fore  at  Malplaquet  and  other 
battles  of  the  period,  but  are  not  heard  of  after  Lawfeld 
(1747).  Minden  (1759)  appears  to  have  been  the  last 
engagement  in  which  the  Scots  Men-at-Arms  took  part. 

Louis  XVIII  reorganised  the  Scots  Guards  in  1815, 
and  at  the  funeral  of  that  king  there  were  present  two 
Marshals  of  France  who  were  men  of  Scotch  birth. 

When  Charles  VII  entered  Rouen  on  the  loth 
November,  1449,  he  was  attended  by  the  archers  and 
crossbowmen  of  his  Scots  Guard,  to  the  number  of  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
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that  they  wore  parti-coloured,  sleeveless  jackets  of  red, 
white  and  green,  covered  with  gold  embroidery,  with 
plumes  of  the  same  colours  in  their  helms,  and  that 
their  arms  and  accoutrements  \vere  richly  ornamented 
with  silver.  Under  the  three  succeeding  kings  the  dress 
was  very  similar.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XI,  however, 
the  jackets  of  the  Guards  were  decorated  with  a  device 
of  silver  crowns  and  the  figure  of  St.  Michael  conquering 
the  devil.  Under  Louis  XII  the  device  was  a  porcupine 
surmounted  by  a  crown.  When  Francis  I.  was  king  his 
Scots  Guards  wore  white  cloth  jackets  embroidered  both 
front  and  back  in  gold  with  the  Salamander  device, 
surmounted  by  a  crown.  They  wore  white  hose,  had 
white  plumes  in  their  sallets,  and  were  armed  with 
halberds.  The  colours  of  Henry  II  were  black  and 
white,  and  his  device  a  silver  crescent.  Under  Charles 
IX  the  Guards  wore  white  jackets,  spangled  with  silver. 
The  device  was  two  pillars,  representing  Piety  and 
Justice,  and  the  motto  was  Pietate  et  Justitia.  Until  1570 
Charles'  colours  were  pink,  white  and  blue ;  in  that  year 
they  were  exchanged  for  yellow,  green  and  grey.  The 
men  carried  a  halberd  when  on  foot,  a  small  pike  when 
mounted.  Henry  III  still  favoured  the  white  jacket, 
spangled  with  silver.  His  device  was  three  crowns — 
Poland,  France  and  the  Celestial  Crown  to  which  he 
aspired  !  The  motto  was  Manet  ultima  Coelo.  The 
device  of  Henry  IV  was  the  Club  of  Hercules — an 
appropriate  one  for  a  monarch  who  fought  his  way 
through  so  many  obstacles  and  prejudices.  The 
cognizance  of  Louis  XIV  was  a  rising  sun. 


THE    PADRE'S    STORY. 
By  W.  D.  COBLEY. 

"  \\THAT  /  say  is,  that  right  is  right,  and  wrong  is 

wrong,  and  any  man  who  really  tries  to  do  his 

duty  knows  very  well,  when  he  is  slipping  over  the  line." 

Young  Wilson  dropped  his  feet  from  the  verandah 
rail,  and  sat  staring  out  into  the  tropical  night. 

"What  do  you  think,  you  garrulous  Scotchman?"  he 
said  at  last,  shaking  by  the  shoulder  a  dark  form  lying 
full  length  in  a  basket-chair. 

"  Yes  !  McBain,"  came  a  quiet  voice  out  of  the  dusk; 
"let  us  have  your  opinion." 

"  Well,  Padre,  seems  to  me  our  cock-sure  young 
friend  here  forgets  one  or  two  things;  latitude,  for 
instance.  I  can  see  a  man  getting  honour  and  renown 
for  having  several  wives  in  one  place,  and  a  few  years 
in  gaol  for  just  that  same  thing  in  another." 

"  Oh,  rubbish  !  McBain.  Is  that  the  best  you  can 
do?"  said  Wilson.  "We  are  not  talking  about  differ-, 
ences  of  local  customs  or  morals,  and  you  know  very 
well  /  wasn't.  Let  your  local  morality  be  what  it  may, 
I  say  a  man  knows  whether  he  fs  living  up  to  it  or  not 
every  time,  and  if  he  acts  against  it  (what  we  call  does 
wrong)  he  should  be  punished,  and  he'd  know  he'd  got 
his  deserts." 

The  four  friends  lay  smoking  in  the  cool  darkness, 
grateful  for  the  cessation  of  glare  and  heat. 

"Is  murder  wrong,  Wilson?" 

"  Of  course  it  is,  Padre — what  a  question,"  cried 
Wilson,  turning  to  where  his  questioner  lay  dimly  out- 
lined. 

"  I'll  make  it  still  easier  for  you.  Not  only  murder, 
but  the  murder  of  a  clergyman  ;  and  still  easier,  a  clergy- 
man engaged  in  what  is  usually  considered  the  most 
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sacred  branch  of  his  calling — helping  the  sick  and  dying. 
Is  that  murder  wrong?" 

"  Surely,  Padre  !  What  earthly  reason  could  any 
sane  man  have  for  thinking  otherwise?"  came  Wilson's 
voice,  full  of  astonishment. 

"  I  don't  know,"  came  the  quiet  reply.  '  The  case  I 
have  in  mind  has  puzzled  wiser  heads  than  mine,  or  even 
possibly  than  yours." 

"  Touche  !"  cried  Wilson,  with  a  laugh.  "  Good  for 
you,  Padre!" 

No  one  spoke  for  a  few  minutes.  At  last  Swain,  the 
host,  rost  to  his  feet  saying,  "  What  are  you  going  to 
drink,  boys?"  Without  waiting  for  a  reply  he  stepped 
inside,  returning  shortly  with  a  small  table  covered  with 
bottles  and  glasses.  When  all  were  supplied  Swain 
went  on,  "  May  as  well  give  them  the  yarn,  Padre  !  It's 
beyond  me,  but  young  Solomon  here  may  see  daylight." 

With  one  hand  grasping  a  long  glass  resting  on  the 
small  bamboo  table  by  his  side,  the  man  they  addressed 
as  Padre  began  :  — 

"  I  don't  see  any  great  harm  in  telling  you  this,  but 
anyway,  with  your  permission,  I'll  alter  the  names  of 
persons  and  places.  I  had  been  out  from  home  about  a 
year,  and  was  getting  the  hang  of  things  a  little,  when 
one  day  our  chief  came  in  to  me  and  suggested  I  should 
make  a  round  of  our  mission  stations  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  He  pointed  out  that  I  would  be  a  perfect  godsend 
to  our  men  at  their  lonely  posts,  and  I,  myself,  would  see 
and  learn  much  of  use  to  me  and  eventually  to  him.  I 
was  delighted  with  the  idea,  and  entered  enthusiastically 
into  the  preparations.  It  was  arranged  that  I  should 
map  out  a  tour  of  the  islands  on  which  we  had  posts, 
staying  at  each  until  a  trader  came  in  for  my  next  port 
of  call,  or  if  that  was  not  necessary  I  was  to  stay  a  week 
or  so  with  our  man,  and  then  to  arrange  for  a  boat  to 
take  me  on. 

"  And  a  splendid  trip  it  was  !     Everything  the  heart 
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could  desire  to  make  it  a  wonderful  experience,  even  an 
object  to  give  it  an  interest  far  beyond  mere  globe- 
trotting. And  many  fine  fellows  I  met  too,  though,  of 
course,  I  found  one  or  two  of  our  men  who  would  have 
been  better  at  home.  I  had  been  out  more  than  nine 
months,  when  I  was  held  up.  My  next  and  last  call  was 
the  island  of  Mehola,  some  four  hundred  miles  away.  It 
was  but  a  comparatively  small  place  with  one  plantation 
on  it,  so  calls  were  few  and  far  between. 

"  My  information  was  that  the  plantation  was  run  by 
two  white  men,  partners,  that  we  had  a  station  on  the 
island  with  a  man  in  charge  named  Rourke,  a  young 
Irishman  with  some  sort  of  a  story  attached  to  him  which 
I  never  heard,  and  that  calls  were  rare.  It  appeared  a 
hopeless  task  to  get  there,  until  my  host  suggested  it 
would  pay  me  to  offer  the  next  trading  schooner  a  trifle 
to  go  out  of  the  way  to  land  me  there,  asking  the  skipper 
to  pass  round  word  where  I  was,  and  that  I  would  pay  for 
a  passage  on.  Within  a  week  I  was  on  my  wav  to 
Mehola,  and  an  experience  I  would  have  given  all  I 
owned  to  avoid  had  I  known. 

"  We  raised  the  island  on  the  fourth  morning  out,  and 
as  we  drew  closer  I  could  see  it  was  a  wonderfully 
beautiful  spot.  It  was  plainly  volcanic  in  origin,  and 
consisted  of  roughly  half  of  the  rim  of  an  extinct  crater, 
the  remaining  portion  sunk  deep  beneath  the  waves. 

'  The  picture  made  by  the  rough  jetty,  tropical  foliage, 
white  painted  buildings,  flagstaff,  and  all  the  usual  signs 
of  a  well-established  and  prosperous  plantation,  was 
sufficiently  striking.  The  water  is  always  deep  well 
alongside  islands  of  this  type,  and  we  dropped  anchor  a 
few  fathoms  from  the  jetty. 

"  So  far  we  had  seen  not  a  sign  of  life,  no  one  came 
down  to  the  landing-place,  nor  had  the  flag  been  run  up 
to  show  we  had  been  seen. 

'  Must  be  away  on  the  other  side  of  the   island,' 
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said  the  skipper.  '  Bound  to  have  seen  us,  and  they'll 
hurry  back.' 

"A  boat  was  dropped  overboard, and  we  rowed  the  few 
yards  to  the  jetty,  and  walked  up  to  the  house,  a 
verandah-fronted,  creeper-covered,  substantial  building, 
set  well  back  among  the  trees. 

"  We  climbed  up  the  steps  on  to  the  verandah, 
gradually  becoming  aware  that  things  were  not 
altogether  right;  signs  of  neglect  struck  us,  we  had  not 
at  first  noticed  in  the  brilliant  sunshine.  Two  fine  rooms 
opened  off  the  verandah,  but  no  one  was  in  them,  and 
they  were  in  considerable  disorder.  While  I  was  staring 
round  in  astonishment  at  the  unexpectedness  of  the  whole 
thing,  there  came  a  shout  from  one  of  the  men,  who  had 
penetrated  into  the  rooms  behind. 

"  Hastening  after  him,  we  found  him  gazing  at  the 
form  of  a  white  man,  fully  clothed  in  soiled  wrhite  duck, 
and  tossing  restlessly  on  the  untidy  bed. 

"  He  was  evidently  far  gone,  and  it  behoved  us  to  act 
quickly  if  he  was  not  to  die  before  our  eyes.  The  skipper 
sent  one  of  the  men  off  to  the  schooner  for  brandy  and 
food;  and  leaving  other  matters  for  the  time  being,  he 
and  I  set  to  work  to  do  what  we  could  for  the  sick  man. 
All  that  day  and  through  the  long  night  one  or  other 
of  us  nursed  him  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  gave  him 
cooling  drinks,  spoonfuls  of  weak  soup ;  in  fact,  doing 
everything  our  scanty  knowledge  of  sick  nursing 
suggested. 

"  It  was  all  in  vain,  however;  the  man  never  regained 
consciousness,  and  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  he  died  the 
following  day,  and  we  buried  him  the  same  evening. 

rr  Next  morning  the  skipper  and  I  were  rowed  across 
the  bay  to  the  other  end  of  the  island  in  search  of  our 
man  Rourke  and  the  mission  station.  We  found  not  a 
living  soul,  and  all  that  remained  of  the  village,  church 
and  schools  included,  was  a  heap  of  cinders. 

"  Hunting   about  amid   the   ruin   of   what   had   once 
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evidently  been  a  large  building,  we  found  the  charred 
remains  of  several  bodies.  Whether  Rourke's  was 
amongst  them  it  was  impossible  to  say.  We  fired 
revolvers  into  the  air  as  a  signal,  but  no  one  replied. 

"  Returning  to  the  plantation,  we  spent  a  couple  of 
days,  hunting  for  any  possible  information,  but  found 
nothing.  It  was  a  complete  mystery.  The  man  we  had 
buried  was  evidently  Ralston,  the  elder  of  the  two 
partners.  Where  were  his  wife  and  family,  where  was 
Rourke  ?  What  had  happened  to  the  mission  ?  Where 
were  the  rest  of  the  natives?  Where  was  Davies, 
Ralston 's  partner,  and  the  smart  sloop  belonging  to  the 
plantation  ? 

"  There  was  no  answer,  and  seeing  no  reason  to  stay, 
we  put  to  sea,  leaving  behind  us  one  more  among  the 
thousand  and  one  unsolved  problems  of  the  South  Seas. 

"  And  unsolved  it  would  have  remained  but  for  an 
accident,  for  years  had  passed,  the  matter  had  ceased  to 
trouble  me,  and  I  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  ever  learning 
the  truth. 

tf  It  was  only  at  rare  intervals  now  that  the  story 
recurred  to  me,  and  then  one  day,  entirely  by  accident,  I 
learnt  enough  to  guess  at  the  tragic  story  of  the  Mehola 
mystery. 

et  It  was  not  my  week  for  attendance  at  the  hospital, 
but  a  colleague  being  off  colour,  I  was  taking  the  work. 
On  this  particular  visit  I  found  a  new  patient  in  one  of 
the  native  wards,  a  man  of  forty  or  forty-five,  in  a  bad 
way  with  some  sort  of  lung  trouble.  He  had  been  sent 
up  from  one  of  the  traders  in  the  bay. 

"  He  spoke  excellent  English  for  a  native,  and  when 
I  complimented  him  on  this,  claimed  to  be  a  Christian 
of  many  years  standing,  in  fact  mission  trained.  '  Where 
were  you  trained  ?'  I  asked,  not  having  the  slightest  real 
desire  to  know,  but  merely  to  keep  him  interested  and 
talking.  And  then  I  got  one  of  the  greatest  shocks  of 
my  life. 
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"  '  Mehola,'  he  said  quietly. 

"  I  need  not  waste  time  with  my  expression  of 
astonishment,  nor  in  describing  with  what  eagerness  I 
questioned  him.  He  told  me  his  name  was  Loalla,  was 
well  aware  he  would  not  leave  the  hospital  alive,  but  was 
quite  content  to  lie  there  slowly  sinking,  pleased  to  tell 
the  story  of  Mehola  to  one  of  my  cloth  who  already  knew 
so  much. 

"  Here  is  the  story,  not  as  I  gathered  it,  little  by  little, 
day  by  day,  but  joined  together  into  a  connected  whole, 
with  many  gaps  rilled  in  from  surmise. 

"  Ten  weeks  before  our  arrival  at  Mehola  you  would 
evidently  have  been  hard  put  to  it  to  find  a  happier, 
healthier,  or  more  prosperous  spot.  The  population 
consisted  of  Ralston  and  Davies,  joint  owners  of  the 
plantation,  Ralston 's  wife,  and  two  little  daughters,  six 
and  three  years  old,  and  half-a-dozen  head  boys  they 
had  brought  with  them.  Across  the  bay,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  island,  was  the  chief  village,  with  a  population 
of  a  couple  of  hundred  natives.  Here  also  were  the 
mission  church  and  schools,  and  the  bungalow  of 
Rourke,  our  missionary.  Several  small  villages  were 
scattered  about  the  island,  of  which  the  total  population 
would  be  three  or  four  hundred. 

"The  partners  already  had  success  in  sight;  the 
plantation  was  a  prosperous  one,  and  would  eventually 
be  worth  a  considerable  sum,  as  the  principal  difficulty, 
labour  supply,  simply  did  not  exist  for  them.  They  had 
the  good  sense  to  deal  fairly  and  firmly  with  their  boys, 
and  were  consequently  well  liked. 

"  At  the  other  end  of  the  island  matters  were  in  almost 
equally  good  case.  Whatever  the  reasons  that  had 
driven  Rourke  to  the  far  South  Seas  they  did  not  affect 
his  ability,  energy  and  genuine  interest  in  his  work.  He 
was  guide,  philosopher  and  friend  to  most  of  the  natives, 
and  many  of  them  were  greatly  attached  to  him.  A 
word  from  him  had  settled  many  a  dispute. 
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"  Loalla  claimed  to  be — probably  was — Rourke's 
principal  convert,  and  acted  as  his  house-boy  and  general 
factotum. 

"It  was  at  this  time  that  Davies  decided  to  take  the 
sloop  belonging  to  the  plantation,  and  with  two  or  three 
of  the  boys  make  a  trip  to  the  islands  for  stores.  He 
could  have  waited  for  the  next  trading  schooner  to  come 
along,  but  Loalla  stated  that  Davies  was  fond  of  sailing, 
calls  were  infrequent,  both  plantation  and  mission  wanted 
stores,  and,  finally,  the  trip  was  usually  but  a  matter  of  a 
couple  of  weeks  at  the  outside. 

"  Davies  had  not  been  gone  many  days  when  two  or 
three  natives  appeared  one  morning  on  Rourke's 
verandah,  announcing  that  some  new  form  of  sickness 
had  attacked  their  families;  would  the  missionary  see 
what  was  wrong,  and  give  them  powders  out  of  his  box  ? 
Rourke  possessed  rather  less  than  more  of  the 
missionary's  usual  medical  knowledge,  but  did  what  he 
could. 

"  Next  morning  one  of  the  patients  was  dead  and  two 
others  in  an  almost  hopeless  condition. 

"  Taking  Loalla  with  him  then,  he  rowed  across  the 
bay  to  the  plantation  to  ask  for  advice,  stores,  spirits 
and  medicines. 

"  What  were  the  relations  of  the  missionary  and  the 
planters  ?  On  what  footing  was  he  with  them  ?  From 
all  Loalla  told  me  I  gathered  they  must  have  been  on 
very  friendly  terms.  Ralston,  like  most  men  who  have 
settled  down  fairly  late  in  life,  after  knocking  about  the 
world,  was  very  domesticated,  fond  of  his  wife  and  home, 
and  even  passionately  fond  and  proud  of  his  two  golden- 
haired  youngsters.  These  latter  led  an  idyllic  life,  much 
of  it  in  the  open,  and  were  of  course  known  all  over 
the  island.  Mrs.  Ralston  was  a  strong  and  capable 
woman,  and  doubtless  Rourke  would  often  lay  before  her 
difficulties  of  a  kind  not  within  the  province  of  her  cheery 
but  rough  and  ready  husband.  The  plantation  boasted  a 
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piano,  and  probably  hardly  a  day,  certainly  not  a  week, 
passed  without  a  meeting  at  the  plantation  bungalow  for 
supper,  music  and  cards,  and  such  simple  social  pleasures 
as  were  within  their  reach. 

"  Rourke,  then,  told  Ralston  of  his  trouble,  and 
explained  that  none  of  the  stock  medicines  in  his  chest 
seemed  of  any  use.  Ralston  asked  various  questions, 
seemed  much  disturbed  by  the  answers,  and  finally 
volunteered  to  return  with  Rourke  and  Loalla,  taking- 
such  stores  as  he  thought  fit. 

"  Ralston  was  much  the  oldest  and  most  experienced 
of  the  three  white  men,  and  had  been  knocking  about  the 
South  Seas  for  most  of  his  life,  so  that  evidently  one 
glance  at  Rourke 's  patients  was  enough  to  show  him  they 
were  in  the  grip  of  one  of  the  most  virulent  of  the 
epidemics  which  from  time  to  time  sweep  these  South 
Sea  islands,  and  turn  them  from  earthly  paradises  into 
ghastly  hells.  The  native  constitution  appears  to  have 
nothing  in  it  capable  of  resisting  the  ravages  of  the 
disease,  and  so  far  science  has  been  able  to  do  little  or 
nothing  for  them.  Occasionally,  of  course,  odd  ones 
recover,  and  whites  far  more  frequently. 

"  All  this  Ralston  told  Rourke,  and,  thinking  of  his 
wife  and  children,  he  proceeded  to  give  Rourke  strong 
and  positive  instructions.  Knowing  the  utter  futility  of 
Rourke's  nursing,  he  demanded  that  all  the  sick  should 
be  transferred  to  the  far  end  of  the  island,  where  it 
narrowed  to  a  mere  peninsula,  across  which  a  guard 
could  be  thrown  and  all  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the 
island  forbidden  on  pain  of  death.  Further,  the  sound 
should  be  sent  to  the  other  shore  of  the  island,  and  the 
village  and  all  in  it  burned  to  the  ground,  church  and 
school  included.  Finally,  on  no  account  was  anyone  to 
approach  the  plantation  buildings. 

"  It  is  only  fair  to  Ralston,  in  face  of  what  happened 
subsequently,  to  admit  that  had  vigorous  measures  of  the 
kind  been  taken  when  the  disease  was  in  its  early  stages 
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and  capable  of  being  handled,  something  might  have 
been  done  with  it  and  lives  saved,  but  here  is  where  the 
tragedy  began  in  real  earnest. 

"  Rourke,  perhaps  naturally  enough,  looked  on  such 
measures  as  a  breach  of  faith  with  his  flock.  His  duty 
was  plain  and  obvious,  to  do  all  that  in  him  lay  for  their 
bodily  and  spiritual  well-being,  to  spend  and  be  spent 
in  their  service.  He  begged  Ralston  to  come  to  his 
assistance,  to  send  for  Mrs.  Ralston.  Ralston — who 
evidently  knew  what  he  was  talking  about — explained 
the  position,  the  common  danger  and  the  added  risk  they 
would  run  if  Rourke  persisted  in  his  course.  The 
argument  grew  more  and  more  heated ;  finally,  Ralston 
lost  his  temper  completely,  and  though  Rourke  was  twice 
his  size  and  half  his  age,  struck  him. 

"  Nothing  would  move  Rourke,  so  Ralston  went  back 
to  the  plantation,  threatening  to  shoot  anyone  who  came 
near  the  place.  As  it  would  be  hopeless  to  prevent  the 
boys  from  visiting  their  sick  friends  and  relations,  he 
dismissed  them,  forbidding  them  to  return,  and  he  would 
necessarily  have  to  explain  to  his  wife  the  reason  for  this. 
Then  would  begin  a  long  agony  of  waiting,  hoping  for 
the  return  of  Davies  and  the  sloop  (which,  by  the  way, 
was  never  heard  of  again)  or  the  arrival  of  one  of  the 
trading  schooners. 

"  To  prevent  the  boys  from  stealing  back  in  the  night 
for  things  they  had  forgotten  was  a  hopeless  task ;  more- 
over, every  breeze  that  blew  would  carry  the  infection  if 
the  disease  had  spread  to  any  considerable  extent. 

"  Then  Ralston  noticed  Rourke  signalling  from  his 
boat,  and  rowed  across  to  meet  him  half-way,  hoping,  I 
daresay,  for  good  news,  though  he  must  have  known  how 
little  real  chance  there  was.  When  he  found  that  Rourke 
had  brought  his  boy  with  him  merely  to  beg  once  more 
for  medicines  and  help,  to  report  that  the  disease  was 
completely  out  of  hand  and  raging  like  fire  through  a 
ripe  cornfield,  he  must  have  realised  that  here  came  the 
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parting  of  the  ways.  Who  can  know  now  what  thoughts 
he  had,  what  anxiety,  what  tortures  of  indecision,  how 
gradually  he  had  came  to  the  great  decision  ? 

"  To  force  Rourke  was  impossible,  while  the  natives 
were  too  much  in  awe  of  both  to  have  sided  with  either. 
And  yet  what  memories  of  meals  eaten  together,  of  help 
asked  and  given,  what  admiration  for  the  selfless  devotion 
that  had  sent  this  man  to  do  his  life's  work  on  this 
far-out  post,  must  have  held  Ralston  back  and  stayed  his 
hand  to  the  last ! 

"  The  confirmation  of  his  worst  fears  must  have  had  a 
fearful  effect  on  Ralston.  Loalla  stated  that  at  first  he 
begged  and  implored  Rourke  to  think  of  his  wife  and 
children ;  gradually  he  grew  more  and  more  violent,  and 
shouted  and  raved  like  a  lunatic.  And  then  suddenly  he 
went  very  quiet,  stepped  out  of  his  boat,  walked  the  few 
yards  that  separated  him  from  Rourke 's  boat  (they  were 
both  drawn  up  on  the  shore),  and  asked  quietly  whether 
Rourke  was  prepared  to  drop  his  plainly  hopeless 
methods  and  make  a  last  effort  to  save  their  own  lives. 
Rourke  must  have  replied  in  the  negative.  He  was 
something  of  a  fanatic  plainly.  Realising  that  Rourke 
was  beyond  argument,  Ralston  drew  a  revolver,  and, 
muttering  something  about  there  being  '  nothing  else  for 
it  then,'  he  shot  Rourke  dead.  Loalla,  mad  with  fear, 
made  a  rush  up  the  beach,  but,  finding  that  he  was  not 
being  followed,  he  returned  as  near  as  he  dared  to  the 
shore.  Looking  through  the  trees,  he  saw  Ralston 
rowing  swiftly  towards  the  village,  I  presume  on  some 
last  frantic  single-handed  effort  to  deal  with  the  situation. 
From  the  village  arose,  shortly  afterwards,  dense  clouds 
of  smoke.  It  was  plain  that  it  had  been  very  thoroughly 
fired,  and  it  was  soon  burning  furiously.  Later  he  saw 
Ralston  rowing  wearily  back  to  the  plantation. 

"  Long  before  this  Loalla  had  realised  the  danger  that 
threatened  him,  and  it  had  probably  been  only  Rourke's 
presence  and  influence  that  kept  him  at  work.  He  made 
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for  some  secret  hiding  place  of  his  own,  and  lay  there 
concealed,  rarely  stirring  forth  except  for  food  and  water. 
He  could  see  the  plantation,  and  the  Ralstons  moving 
about  from  time  to  time.  Then  he  missed  Mrs.  Ralston. 

"  A  few  days  later  Ralston  transferred  something  with 
difficulty  to  his  boat.  He  rowed  far  out  to  sea,  and  cast 
his  burden  overboard.  Twice  more  did  he  do  this,  and 
then  he,  too,  was  seen  no  more  moving  about  the  planta- 
tion buildings.  Shortly  afterwards  our  schooner  appeared 
round  the  point  and  came  to  anchor  at  the  jetty. 

"  I  asked  Loalla  why  he  had  not  come  down  to  meet 
us,  but  I  knew  his  answer  before  he  replied.  He  was 
afraid  of  his  story  being  disbelieved,  but  far  more  afraid 
of  the  reception  the  skipper  of  a  trading  schooner  was 
likely  to  give  to  a  native  from  a  plague-infected  island. 

f<  He  left  the  place  soon  after  us  in  one  of  the  boats, 
and  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  picked  up  a  week  later, 
telling  some  story  of  having  been  blown  off  shore  in  a 
breeze." 

The  Padre  ceased,  and  no  one  spoke  for  a  few  minutes, 
till,  finally,  Swain  rose  and  stretching  himself  said  :  — 

"  I've  heard  the  story  before,  but  I  am  as  far  as  ever 
from  knowing  whether  Ralston  was  justified  in  what 
he  did.  What  do  you  think,  young  Solomon  ?" 

"That's  a  devil  of  a  yarn,  Padre,  if  you'll  forgive 
me!"  said  Wilson.  All  I  can  say  is,  God  he  knows, 
he  knows."  ^  ^  ^ 

FLOWER-MUSIC. 

T  7KV  did  die- did  die  !  the  cat  with  his  fiddle 
"*  Could  never  have  play'd  the  tune 

That  trembles  and  swells  from  the  fox-glove  bells 
When  the  elves  dance  under  the  moon! 

Folks  there  are  who  never  have  heard 
The  chime  that  the  flow'r-bells  ring, 

As  the  haunted  breeze  their  belfry-tow'rs 
All  happily  sets  a-swing ; 
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Folks  there  are  who  never  have  seen 

The  dance  of  the  elfin  band ; 
But  whoever  denies,  a  child  is  wise 

When  its  heart  is  in  Wonderland  ! 

Hey  diddle-diddle  !  the  cat  with  his  fiddle 
Could  never  have  play'd  the  tune 

That  trembles  and  swells  from  the  fox-glove  bells 
When  the  elves  dance  under  the  moon  ! 

There  are  far  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth 

Than  the  oldsters  comprehend  ! 
Not  one  of  them  all  has  found  the  place 

Where  the  glimmering  rainbows  end  ! 
When  they  get  there  they'll  hear  the  peal 

That  thrills  from  the  shaking  bells, 
And  they'll  see,  perchance,  the  elves  a-dance 

In  the  land  where  a  child's  heart  dwells. 

Hey  diddle-diddle  !  the  cat  with  his  fiddle 
Could  never  have  play'd  the  tune 

That  trembles  and  sweUs  from  the  fox-glove  bells 
When  the  elves  dance  under  the  moon  ! 

Now  only  those  who  have  heard  the  chime 

Of  the  blossomy  steeples  tall, 
And  the  tinkling  notes  from  the  dainty  throats 

Of  the  harebells  sweet  and  small, 
Can  hope  to  see  the  elfin-folk 

A-dance  in  the  moonlight  clear, — 
And  till  those  you  have  found,   the  flow'r-bells' 
sound 

You  never,  no  never,  can  hear  ! 

Hey  diddle-diddle  !  the  cat  with  his  fiddle 

Could  never  have  play'd  the  tune 
That  airily  swells  from  the  fox-glove  bells 

When  the  elves  dance  under  the  moon  ! 

LIONEL  BIRCH. 
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A   CORNER   IN  COUNTY  DONEGAL. 

By  ARTHUR  W.  Fox. 

"  Ille  terrarum  mihi  praeter  omnes 
Angulos  ridet." 

Horace,  Odes  II,  v,  13-14. 

N  the  heart  of  County  Donegal  beneath  the  rugged 
shelter  of  the  Derryveagh  mountains  lies  a  secluded 
valley  sinking  from  the  height  of  nearly  a  thousand  feet 
at  its  head  to  little  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  Like  most  of  the  other  glens  in  this 
part  of  the  county  it  stretches  from  the  south-west  to  the 
north-east,  opening  into  a  broad  strath  along  which  the 
Owencarrow  flows  through  Glen  Lough  into  Sheephaven. 
The  whole  of  the  region  is  famed  in  history  and  steeped 
in  tradition,  while  one  grim  event  of  comparatively 
recent  years  has  rendered  it  never  to  be  forgotten  in  the 
story  of  Irish  land  agitation.  The  scenery  itself  is  of 
exceptional  beauty,  now  savagely  sublime,  now  exqui- 
sitely lovely.  The  upper  part  of  the  glen  was  once  the 
dearly  loved  home  of  a  little  band  of  hard  working  and 
warm-hearted  peasantry.  Now  it  is  haunted  by  an 
occasional  eagle,  the  chattering  of  the  cock  grouse,  the 
lone  whistle  of  the  curlew  and  the  swift  steps  of  the  red 
deer.  On  the  one  side  are  heathery  slopes  varied  with 
brown  bog  and  splashes  of  treacherous  green  moss 
ending  in  precipitous  cliffs  rising  to  a  height  of  eleven 
hundred  feet :  on  the  other  side  is  a  gentler  acclivity 
thickly  wooded  and  made  musical  by  the  prattling  of 
many  mountain  rivulets.  Down  the  bare  rocks  tumbles 
a  cascade  for  more  than  a  thousand  feet,  by  which  in  a 
deep  cleft  the  golden  eagle  once  had  its  eyrie. 

Beneath  the  sternest  crags  lies  the  lovely  Lough 
Veagh,  narrow  but  stretching  to  a  length  of  three  miles. 
Its  eastern  margin  is  thickly  wooded  and  so  securely 
sheltered  that  many  sub-tropical  plants  are  able  to  grow 
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in  rich  luxuriance.  Here  is  the  rather  unpicturesque 
castle  of  Mrs.  Adair,  built  something  more  than  fifty 
years  ago.  The  venerable  lady  now  spends  compara- 
tively little  of  the  year  in  this  beautiful  spot,  though  she 
is  kind  and  thoughtful  to  her  present  tenants.  It  may 
be  that  she  is  haunted  by  the  memory  of  a  tragic  scene 
enacted  here  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  Her  husband,  the 
late  John  George  Adair  from  County  Kildare,  bought  the 
estate  in  1857.  From  a  series  of  terrible  misunderstand- 
ings he  fell  into  disrepute  with  his  tenants.  When  he 
claimed  some  disputed  shooting  rights,  a  number  of  the 
cotters,  deeply  attached  to  their  former  landlord, 
assembled  to  protest.  His  excited  fancy  imagined  them 
to  be  a  branch  of  the  notorious  "  Ribbon  Society," 
though  the  local  Protestant  clergyman  assured  him  that 
such  was  not  the  case.  A  few  weeks  later  his  agent  was 
murdered  in  a  private  feud.  His  stables  accidentally 
took  fire,  as  the  police  admitted,  and  his  dogs  were 
poisoned  by  some  of  the  very  poison  which  he  had 
himself  laid  down  to  protect  his  game.  He  jumped  to 
the  conclusion  that  his  tenants  in  Glenveagh  had  formed 
a  conspiracy  against  him  in  spite  of  unshaken  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  which  was  given  in  the  House  of 
Commons  soon  afterwards.  In  the  depth  of  winter  in 
January,  1860,  he  evicted  the  whole  of  the  families 
inhabiting  this  remote  glen,  consisting  of  over  two 
hundred  souls,  many  of  whom  were  women  and  children. 
Some  died  of  exposure,  some  found  their  way  to  America. 
From  that  day  to  this  the  upper  part  of  the  glen  has  been 
uninhabited  save  by  a  keeper,  while  the  faint  traces  of 
fields  remain  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  tragedy. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  the  memory  of  that  stern 
eviction  has  been  branded  upon  the  minds  of  the 
neighbouring  peasantry.  His  widow  has  amply  repaid 
that  cruel  act  by  her  constant  kindness  and  by  many 
useful  works  on  behalf  of  the  remainder  of  her  tenants. 
I  pass  no  sentence  upon  Mr.  Adair  :  he  acted  under  the 
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influence  of  a  terrible  mistake.  When  he  passed  away, 
Mrs.  Adair  caused  to  be  cut  upon  the  face  of  a  great  rock 
the  following  inscription  :  "  John  George  Adair,  brave, 
just  and  generous."  In  one  of  those  mountain  storms, 
which  sweep  over  that  wild  land,  the  rock,  which  had 
gradually  become  loosened,  fell  to  the  ground  below. 
Most  of  the  older  peasants  are  firmly  convinced  that  it 
fell  by  the  special  intervention  of  Providence.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  memory  of  that  cruel  tragedy  is  not  yet 
obliterated  from  the  tenacious  minds  of  the  Donegal 
people.  If  they  never  forget  a  kindness,  they  never 
forget  a  wrong.  Many  a  time  the  sad  story  is  told  over 
the  peat-smoke  of  a  remote  cabin  on  the  far  mountain 
side,  and  voices  tremulous  with  indignation  execrate  the 
memory  of  the  Derryveagh  Evictions. 

When  I  entered  the  glen  on  a  bright  May  morning, 
my  mind  was  filled  with  that  tragic  story,  which  I  had 
heard  from  the  lips  of  the  factor  of  a  neighbouring  land- 
owner. I  took  my  way  along  the  fine  new  road 
constructed  by  Mrs.  Adair  to  be  a  boon  to  all  upon  the 
estate.  At  the  Gartan  end  it  passes  by  a  fine  marble 
cross  set  up  also  by  Mrs.  Adair  near  the  scanty  remains 
of  the  beehive  hut,  in  which  the  Columkille  missionary 
and  saint  was  born,  who  founded  three  hundred  churches 
in  his  native  county,  before  he  retired  to  the  seclusion 
of  lona.  The  road  winds  along  by  the  lonely  Lough 
Unshagh,  beneath  precipitous  heights  whereon  the  deer 
take  their  precarious  stand.  In  front  is  the  dome  of 
Dooish  mountain  shining  crystalline  in  the  sunlight. 
Gradually  the  barren  valley  came  to  a  broad  strip  of 
exquisite  woodland,  and  the  shore  of  the  beautiful  lake 
was  reached.  Thousands  of  birds  were  swelling  their 
thrilling  chorus.  The  spring  was  with  them,  the  nesting 
season  was  filling  them  with  artless  gladness.  The  first 
dainty  flush  of  spring  was  on  the  trees;  green,  golden, 
ruddy  brown  their  bursting  buds  twinkled  in  the  gentle 
gale.  Before  me  was  the  island  in  which  the  great 
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O'Donnell  chief  found  refuge  for  a  brief  space  in  his 
sickness,  from  whence,  weak  and  ailing,  he  was  borne  to 
that  battle  from  which  he  returned  no  more.  Near  to 
it  were  several  of  those  crannoges  built  up  by  the  skill 
of  primitive  man  to  afford  him  security  from  his  foes. 
Beyond  rose  the  gray  cliffs  scarred  with  a  thousand 
storms,  erect,  almost  perpendicular,  casting  their  dark 
reflection  into  the  blue  depths  of  the  lake. 

The  stir  of  spring  was  in  the  air ;  the  bracken  was 
lifting  its  orange  crosiers  above  the  bright  green  grass, 
the  lesser  celandine  was  shining  with  its  golden  stars, 
the  pale  bog  violet  peeped  from  the  brown  tufts  of  the 
marshy  places;  the  delicate  primroses  stared  open-eyed 
at  the  clear  heaven.  Afar  off  a  throstle  raised  its  defiant 
challenge,  which  was  taken  up  by  another  and  yet 
another,  until  the  air  was  shaken  by  the  mingled  music 
of  a  multitude  of  throstles.  From  the  deeper  recesses  of 
the  woodland  the  coyer  blackbird  uttered  its  mellow  note, 
which  in  its  turn  was  answered  by  hosts  of  its  kind. 
Lesser  songsters  took  up  the  spring-chorus  :  quite  near 
me  a  tiny  willow  wren  awoke  the  echoes  with  its  piercing 
melody.  Over  the  moorland  the  skylarks  were  soaring, 
till  they  seemed  mere  dots  of  concentrated  song.  The 
cheerful  sun  lighted  up  the  slow  ripples  of  the  quiet 
lake,  which  beat  upon  the  shore  with  a  low  plash  almost 
as  faint  as  the  stirring  of  the  light  breeze  amongst  the 
trembling  leaves.  An  early  tortoiseshell  butterfly  flitted 
lazily  along,  opening  its  burnished  wings  like  a  living 
flower  shaken  loose  from  its  stem.  A  sweet  fragrance 
floated  on  the  air  unclouded  by  smoke,  uncorrupted  by 
noxious  vapour.  Save  near  the  castle  and  the  keeper's 
lodge,  solitude  reigned  supreme ;  I  was  alone  with  Nature, 
which  unlocks  its  deepest  secrets  most  surely  to  the 
lonely  wayfarer,  whose  soul  is  sympathetic  to  its  soothing 
influence. 

The  road  lies  along  the  margin  of  the  lake  beneath  a 
continuous  avenue,  through  which  the  sun  cast  dappled 
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shadows  along  its  tawny  surface.  Gradually  it  melts 
a\\nv  into  a  rugged  cart-track,  swept  away  here  and  there 
by  mountain  torrents,  till  it  reaches  the  head  of  the  glen. 
A  herd  of  deer  was  feeding  in  a  sheltered  nook.  They 
were  in  "the  velvet,"  so  that  most  of  the  stags  were 
without  their  tines  and  looked  as  miserable  as  birds  in 
the  moulting  season.  They  were  once  native  here,  and 
now  that  the  valley  has  been  turned  into  a  deer  forest, 
they  find  themselves  quite  at  home  in  its  wild  recesses. 
Though  accustomed  to  the  keeper  they  fled  swiftly  from 
the  footfall  of  a  stranger.  One  of  the  eagles  had  been 
seen  the  day  before  near  his  ancient  haunts.  His  mate 
is  gone  and  he  too  soon  must  follow.  To  the  right  winds 
a  road  leading  into  the  "  Poisoned  Glen  "  made  by  Mrs. 
Adair.  Here  Balor  of  the  mighty  blows,  the  savage 
chief  of  Tory,  found  refuge  from  his  pitiless  pursuers. 
According  to  ancient  legend  he  was  endowed  with  an 
evil  eye,  which  was  capable  of  blighting  his  enemies. 
In  that  desolate  glen  he  lay  covered  with  peat,  until 
Mackineely,  his  grandson,  embittered  by  the  memory  of 
his  murdered  father,  caught  sight  of  a  movement.  He 
plunged  his  spear  full  into  the  evil  eye,  from  which 
spurted  forth  poison  so  virulent  that  it  cleft  the  solid 
rock,  and  gave  its  name  for  all  time  to  the  glen. 

Many  a  similar  tradition  of  the  remoter  past  is  still 
told  amongst  the  Donegal  peasantry.  Their  hard  life 
in  the  present  inspires  them  to  cling  to  the  stern  legends 
of  an  earlier  time.  They  are  told  in  that  primitive  but 
expressive  Gaelic  tongue,  which  utters  itself  in  the  poetry 
of  the  mountains  and  solitary  glens,  of  the  blue  lakes 
and  rushing  rivers.  In  Glenveagh  itself  there  is  scarcely 
a  crag  which  has  not  its  particular  story  of  the  brave 
days  of  old,  when  the  Irish  clans  were  free  to  fight 
amongst  themselves.  The  scene  is  worthy  of  its  ancient 
traditions,  which  have  some  origin  in  dim  and  forgotten 
facts,  and  have  grown  into  forms  alike  terrible  and 
grotesque.  To  look  seaward  down  the  glen  is  to  gaze 
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upon  a  landscape  not  easily  matched  for  mingled 
grandeur  and  beauty.  Far  off  lies  the  lovely  lake  like 
a  splash  of  intensest  blue  bordered  by  its  belt  of  green 
woodland  on  the  east,  by  its  savage  cliffs  on  the  west. 
The  castle  stands  out  like  a  point  of  light  on  the  brink  of 
the  waters.  The  river  winds  along  its  pebbled  course  to 
join  the  lake,  pass  through  it  and  melt  into  the  dim 
distance.  Countless  rills  and  fuller  mountain  streams 
leap  down  the  slopes  or  bare  rocks  to  pay  their  tribute 
to  its  sounding  ripples.  Here  is  a  little  spinney  dusky 
with  spruces,  there  are  haggard  birches  gaunt  and  silvery 
stemmed  rising  like  phantoms  of  bygone  days.  A  lonely 
seagull  beat  the  air  with  its  sturdy  pinions;  a  no  less 
lonely  heron,  quite  out  of  its  accustomed  nesting-place, 
stood  with  all  an  angler's  solemn  patience  in  the  midst 
of  the  river.  Overhead  countless  skylarks  still  poured 
down  their  blithe  roundelay,  till  one  after  another  sank 
down  to  its  sheltered  nest  with  a  triumphant  burst  of 
song.  Who  can  be  solitary  when  nature  is  around  him 
in  the  glory  of  the  early  springtime?  Who  can  be 
lonely  with  the  thoughts  of  the  legends  of  the  past 
thronging  busily  through  his  mind  ? 

At  last  I  turned  away  to  return  by  a  valley  more  open, 
but  hardly  less  wild,  hardly  less  beautiful.  But  the 
memory  of  that  serenely  tranquil  scene  remains  with  me 
now  summoning  up  the  reflections  which  stirred  in  my 
mind.  As  I  walked  along  far  from  human  sight  and 
sound,  I  thought  of  the  Irish  peasant,  so  warm  in  his 
affections,  so  passionate  in  his  hatred,  who  is  able  to  be 
so  cheerful  amid  circumstances  so  hard  and  so  trying. 
I  thought  of  his  long  sad  story,  of  his  memories  of  the 
heroes  of  his  race,  of  his  gradually  brightening  future, 
of  our  national  difficulty  in  understanding  his  nature, 
of  his  mysterious  compound  of  contradictory  charac- 
teristics. Soon  a  spur  of  the  hillside  suddenly  hid 
Glenveagh  from  my  sight  and  I  quickened  my  pace. 
The  sun  was  beginning  to  slope  toward  the  west,  where 
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somewhere  lies  hidden  Hy  Brasil,  that  fabled  "  Isle  of 
the  Blessed,"  in  search  of  which  Brandan  of  Clonfert 
with  his  monks  set  sail  in  their  perilous  coraghs,  and 
may  actually  have  landed  in  Florida.  I  passed  the 
deserted  granite  quarry  of  Glendoan  with  its  stack  of 
hewn  blocks,  its  rusting  crane,  its  ruined  engine-house. 
The  little  quaint  hostelry  had  vanished  :  its  seductive 
fluids  had  proved  too  strong  a  temptation  to  the  quarry- 
men,  so  that,  like  Othello,  their  occupation  was  gone. 
The  green  shores  of  Gartan  Lough  came  in  sight  with 
the  retired  Catholic  Chapel  embosomed  in  trees.  Soon 
I  was  by  the  fire  of  the  cosy  hotel,  where  dinner  followed 
with  more  than  one  evening  pipe.  But  not  even  these 
desirable  objects  of  human  attainment  could  banish  from 
my  mind  the  thoughts  called  forth  by  that  wild  valley 
through  which  I  had  passed,  with  its  heroic  traditions 
and  its  real  tragedy.  I  slept  to  dream  of  Balor  and  the 
"  Poisoned  Glen,"  of  the  giants  of  old  and  the  evicted 
tenants  of  a  more  recent  time,  till  a  deeper  sleep  fell  upon 
me  and  the  land  of  dreams  was  banished  in  its  tranquil 
oblivion. 


HAZLITT'S  WALKS  WITH  COLERIDGE. 
By  J.  CUMING  WALTERS. 

T  HAD  thought  my  walking  days  were  over,  until  I  got 
•*•  the  happy  inspiration  of  tracing  the  footsteps  of  two 
men  who  possess  for  me  a  magnetic  attraction.  Thus 
stimulated  I  resolved  on  a  tramp  along  the  roads  which 
these  two  men  had  traversed  side  by  side  over  a  century 
ago,  knowing  that  in  case  of  the  worst  happening  I  had 
a  resource  which  they  had  not — the  railway. 

The  scene  chosen  for  this  exploit  was  North  Shrop- 
shire, and  the  starting  point  was  Whitchurch,  where 
Hazlitt's  father  occasionally  preached. 

"  What  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June  ?  Then,  if  ever,  come 
perfect  days,"  wrote  James  Russell  Lowell;  but  in  the 
Indian  summer  we  enjoyed  this  year,  1915,  September 
gave  us  June's  perfection  with  a  rare  charm  of  her  own 
added ;  and  it  was  on  a  crisp  clear  September  morning 
that  I  began  my  little  pilgrimage.  The  air  was  sharp 
and  cool,  the  mellow  light  was  strengthening  into  gold, 
and  the  whole  landscape  was  rich  with  the  burnish  of 
early  autumn.  Here  and  there  the  green  was  changing 
into  hectic  red,  and  the  long  winding  roads  were 
tapestried  with  fallen  leaves ;  but  there  were  few  signs  of 
the  approaching  fall  of  the  year.  The  summer  had 
lingered  long  and  was  full  and  ripe;  the  woodlands  for 
which  Shropshire  is  famed  showed  thick  and  dark  against 
the  hazy  glistening  sky ;  the  undulating  country  rolled 
afar  in  smooth  lush  dips  and  rounded  slopes;  and  if 
September  had  brought  the  ideal  day,  so  had  Shropshire 
presented  the  ideal  scene.  The  reapers  had  been  at  work, 
the  dank  smell  of  the  fields  was  in  the  air,  and  the  road 
to  Shrewsbury  lay  before  me.  So  the  day  began,  the 
day  for  a  tramp  in  the  country  hallowed  by  memories  of 
William  Hazlitt  and  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 

It  was  the  lure  of  these  two  names  which  had  brought 
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me  into  this  region.  I  knew  that  half-way  to  Shrewsbury 
was  the  little  town  of  Wem  in  which  Hazlitt  spent  his 
youth ;  I  knew  that  on  a  raw  and  comfortless  January 
morning  in  1798  the  young  enthusiast  rose  before 
daylight  and  walked  ten  miles  in  the  mud  to  hear 
Coleridge  preach  and  that  it  was  an  epoch  in  his  life; 
that  Coleridge  came  back  to  Wem  on  a  visit  to  Hazlitt's 
father;  and  that  whilst  there  he  decided  to  abandon  the 
ministry  and  give  himself  to  letters.  So  young  Hazlitt 
had  heard  the  poet's  last  sermon ;  and  he  accompanied 
Coleridge  six  miles  on  the  way  back  to  Shrewsbury, 
heard  him  talk  rapturously,  confided  to  him  that  he  too 
had  literary  aspirations,  and  then  and  there  came  to  a 
momentous  resolution  as  to  his  own  career,  just  as 
Coleridge  had  done  a  day  or  two  before ;  and  thus,  as 
Hazlitt  afterwards  said,  the  road  from  Wem  to  Shrews- 
bury was  the  one  by  which  he  first  set  out  on  his  journey 
through  life.  If  spirits  haunt  the  scenes  they  loved, 
assuredly  the  spirits  of  Hazlitt  and  Coleridge  must  hover 
about  the  hilly  solitudes  of  North  Shropshire  and  the 
shady  road  to  Shrewsbury. 

I. 

In  that  memorable  1798  ("the  figures  that  compose 
that  date,"  said  Hazlitt,  "are  to  me  like  the  dreaded 
name  of  Demogorgan  ")  William  Hazlitt  was  a  few 
months  short  of  his  twentieth  year.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  gentle,  unworldly,  conscientious,  obstinate,  idealistic 
Unitarian  minister,  who,  after  considerable  change  and 
vicissitude,  and  some  years  of  peripatetic  preaching  in 
America,  had  settled  down  in  the  little  old-fashioned 
Shropshire  market  town  of  the  mysterious  name  of  Wem. 
There,  in  the  quiet  valley,  he  had  pursued  a  placid  course, 
preaching  and  occasionally  publishing  his  earnest 
sermons  on  subjects  which  few  but  he  deemed  vital,  and 
dreaming  (as  his  son  said)  the  "  dream  of  infinity  and 
eternity,  of  death,  the  resurrection,  and  a  judgment  to 
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He  lived  in  a  white  house  of  some  size  and  some 
history,  in  Noble  Street,  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
imposition  or  charge  upon  it  in  ancient  times,  amounting 
to  a  noble  (or  6/8).  The  house,  No.  17,  had  originally 
been  built  by  a  curate,  and  was  officially  designated  a 
"convenient  mansion";  on  his  death  his  widow  was 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  sell  it,  and  the  Indepen- 
dents bought  it — which  horrid  sacrilege,  it  is  stated, 
could  the  curate  have  foreseen  it,  he  had  never  built  the 
house.  The  chapel  adjoins  it,  but  is  built  back  from  the 
road  as  a  means  of  protection  from  noise  in  the  street, 
and  possible  riot  and  violence ;  it  could  also  be  entered 
from  the  minister's  garden.  House,  chapel,  garden, 
doorways,  remain  practically  the  same  as  in  Hazlitt's 
time.  The  chapel  is  reminiscent  of  the  antiquated  and 
severe  style  of  Nonconformist  architecture,  but  the  house 
is  by  no  means  lacking  in  picturesqueness  outside,  and 
in  comfort  within.  The  frontage  is  white;  there  is  a 
red-tiled  roof  now  turning  greenish-grey  with  age ;  the 
narrow  wooden  doorway  is  made  a  little  pretentious  by 
an  awning;  and  the  unusually  large  flat  windows,  with 
their  modern  glazing,  give  an  imposing  aspect  to  the 
curiously  lop-sided  edifice — for  the  house  is  in  two 
sections,  one  much  lower  than  the  other.  Mrs.  Gaskell 
would  have  drawn  from  this  relic  in  the  quiet  cobbled 
street  another  Cranford  romance.  But  I  confess  that  the 
interior  possesses  the  real  charm,  for  here,  unaltered  in 
form  and  style,  are  the  veritable  wainscoted  rooms  of 
which  Hazlitt  wrote,  and  the  quaint  old-fashioned  parlour 
looking  out  upon  the  garden  is  as  Coleridge  saw  it  when 
he  sat  down  to  dine  on  Welsh  mutton  and  turnips, 
discoursing  the  while  of  Mary  Wolstonecroft  Godwin, 
Mackintosh,  and  Edmund  Burke. 

This  was  the  home  in  which  William  Hazlitt,  a 
browsing,  moody,  somewhat  melancholic  youth  had 
spent  his  early  years  after  the  return  from  America. 

Here  he  brooded  over  the  philosophy  of  Hartley  and 
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Helvetius  and  the  disinterestedness  of  the  human  mind ; 
and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  began  a  reply  to  those  sages, 
and,  needless  to  say,  crushed,  confuted,  and  confounded 
them  for  ever.  As  the  world  ever  refused  to  take  the 
slightest  notice  of  this  masterpiece,  Hazlitt  naturally 
held  the  conviction  to  the  end  of  his  life  that  it  was  his 
best  work  and  the  only  one  worth  remembering. 

Imagine,  then,  this  precocious  and  undisciplined  boy, 
roaming  at  will — for  he  was  always  a  sturdy  walker — 
brooding  darkly  on  metaphysics,  penning  essays  in 
stilted  style,  reading  much  but  at  haphazard,  with  no 
friends  outside  his  home  and  in  that  home  little  under- 
stood, wayward  and  introspective,  unsettled  in  purpose, 
vaguely  ambitious  to  paint  but  only  to  paint  as  one  of 
the  great  masters,  morbid,  sensitive,  reticent — imagine 
this  boy  in  this  state,  and  then  you  will  realise  what  he 
says  in  the  opening  of  his  essay  : — "  I  was  at  that  time 
dumb,  inarticulate,  helpless,  like  a  worm  by  the  wayside, 
crushed,  bleeding,  lifeless." 

But  a  miracle  occurred,  and  it  is  this  miracle  which 
must  also  be  described  in  his  own  words,  for  none  can 
equal  them  in  their  beauty,  impressiveness,  and  startling 
revelation  :  Coleridge,  he  says,  came  to  Shrewsbury  and 
preached  .  .  .  He  began  to  talk,  and  "  did  not  cease 
while  he  stayed,  nor  has  he  since  that  I  know  of  .  ..." 
"and  the  Welsh  mountains  that  skirt  the  horizon  with 
their  tempestuous  confusion  agree  to  have  heard  no  such 
mystic  sounds  since  the  days  of 

High-born  Hoel's  harp  or  soft  Llewellyn's  lay." 

And  thus  he  proceeds  :  — 

As  we  passed  along  between  Wem  and  Shrewsbury,  and  I 
eyed  their  blue  tops  seen  through  the  wintry  branches,  or  the 
red  rustling  leaves  of  the  sturdy  oak-trees  by  the  road-side,  a 
sound  was  in  my  ears  as  of  a  syren's  song  :  I  was  stunned, 
startled  with  it,  as  from  deep  sleep ;  but  I  had  no  notion  then 
that  I  should  ever  be  able  to  express  my  admiration  to  others 
in  motley  imagery  or  quaint  allusion,  till  the  light  of  his 
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genius  shone  into  my  soul.  .  .  .  Now,  bursting  the  deadly 
bands  that  bound  them,  my  ideas  float  on  winged  words,  as 
they  expand  their  plumes,  catch  the  golden  light  of  other 
years.  My  soul  has  indeed  remained  in  its  original  bondage, 
dark,  obscure,  with  longings  infinite  and  unsatisfied;  my 
heart  shut  up  in  the  prison-house  of  this  rude  clay,  has  never 
found,  nor  will  it  ever  find,  a  heart  to  speak  to;  but  that  my 
understanding  also  did  not  remain  dumb  and  brutish,  or  at 
length  found  a  language  to  express  itself,  I  owe  to  Coleridge. 

Was  there  ever  such  a  mighty  tribute?  Was  there 
ever  such  a  wonder  wrought  by  man  on  man  ?  That  is 
what  I  have  ventured  to  call  a  miracle — the  making  of 
the  dumb  to  speak,  the  lighting  of  a  dark  mind. 

II. 

The  history  of  that  January  month  reads  like  romance, 
or  rather,  it  moves  before  us  like  romantic  drama. 
Coleridge  was  then  but  26  years  of  age,  his  career  yet 
to  be  mapped  out.  His  fame  for  eloquence  had  already 
spread  among  a  large  number;  his  transcendentalism 
had  created  wonder  and  bewilderment ;  and  his  adhesion 
to  the  then  barely  tolerated  sect  which  had  produced  the 
audacious  Priestley,  had  given  him  a  strange  glamour; 
but,  as  Hazlitt  said,  "  a  poet  and  a  philosopher  getting 
up  into  a  Unitarian  pulpit  to  preach  the  Gospel  was  a 
romance  in  these  degenerate  days,  a  sort  of  revival  of 
the  primitive  spirit  of  Christianity  which  was  not  to 
be  resisted."  And  how  he  discoursed  ! — giving  out  his 
text  "  as  if  the  sounds  had  echoed  from  the  bottom  of 
the  human  heart,  and  as  if  that  prayer  might  have  floated 
in  solemn  silence  through  the  universe  "  ;  and  then  "  the 
preacher  launched  into  his  subject  like  an  eagle  dallying 
with  the  wind  ..."  "I  could  not  have  been  more 
delighted,"  continues  Hazlitt,  "  if  I  had  heard  the  music 
of  the  spheres.  Poetry  and  Philosophy  had  met  together. 
Truth  and  Genius  had  embraced  under  the  eye  and  with 
the  sanction  of  Religion."  And  Hazlitt  walked  his  ten 
miles  home  again,  so  satisfied,  that  he  thought  even  the 
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sun  that  laboured  pale  and  wan  through  the  sky  was  an 
emblem  of  the  "  good  cause";  while  the  cold,  raw, 
comfortless  day  was  transmogrified:  "There  was  a 
spirit  of  hope  and  youth  in  all  nature  that  turned  every- 
thing into  good." 

Thus  ended  the  prologue.  Hazlitt  had  seen  and  heard 
Coleridge,  but  they  had  not  yet  met,  walked,  and  talked 
together.  The  poet-philosopher-preacher  had  promised 
the  minister  at  Wem  to  pay  him  a  visit  "  according  to 
the  courtesy  of  the  country,"  and  "on  the  Tuesday 
following  the  half-inspired  speaker  came."  It  was  a 
strange  assembly.  The  elderly  father — though  destined 
to  reach  a  fine  old  age — was  declining  into  the  vale  of 
years,  and  he  was  in  all  respects  a  sharp  contrast  to  the 
guest.  Charming  and  tender  is  the  picture  that  Hazlitt 
gives  us  of  that  opening  scene,  recalled  so  vividly  and 
so  precisely  nineteen  years  later,  by  which  time  the 
worshipping  boy  had  become  a  sour  and  disillusioned 
man,  and  Coleridge,  the  idol,  still  glorious  in  memory, 
had  proved  but  disappointing  clay  to  the  closer  touch. 
Here  are  a  few  glimpses  of  the  spectacle  in  that  wains- 
coted room  in  the  white  house  at  Wem  when  the  three 
men  were  brought  together  for  the  first  time  :  — 

I  was  called  down  into  the  room  where  he  was,  and  went 
half-hoping,  half-afraid.  He  received  me  very  graciously,  and 
I  listened  for  a  long  time  without  uttering  a  word.  I  did  not 
suffer  in  his  opinion  by  my  silence.  "  For  those  two  hours," 
he  was  afterwards  pleased  to  say,  "  he  was  conversing  with 
William  Hazlitt's  forehead."  His  appearance  was  different 
from  what  I  had  anticipated  from  seeing  him  before.  At  a 
distance,  and  in  the  dim  light  of  the  chapel,  there  was  to  me  a 
strange  wildness  in  his  aspect,  a  dusky  obscurity.  His 
complexion  was  at  that  time  clear,  and  even  bright.  ....  His 
forehead  was  broad  and  high,  light  as  if  built  of  ivory,  with 
large  projecting  eyebrows,  and  his  eyes  rolling  beneath  them, 
like  a  sea  with  darkened  lustre.  ....  His  mouth  was  gross, 
voluptuous,  open,  eloquent;  his  chin  good-humoured  and 
round ; — 
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(and  now  we  get  the  touch  which  betokens  Hazlitt's  later 
disappointment)  :  — 

but  his  nose,  the  rudder  of  the  face,  the  index  of  the  will,  was 
small,  feeble,  nothing — like  what  he  has  done.  It  might 
seem  that  the  genius  of  his  face,  as  from  a  height,  surveyed 
and  projected  him  (with  sufficient  capacity  and  huge  aspira- 
tion) into  the  world  unknown  of  thought  and  imagination, 
with  nothing  to  support  or  guide  his  veering  purpose,  as  if 
Columbus  had  launched  his  adventurous  course  for  the  New 
World  in  a  scallop,  without  oars  or  compass. 

This  wonderful  pen-picture  has  a  twofold  interest.  It 
reveals  what  Coleridge  was  to  the  boyish  admirer,  and 
it  indicates  what  he  became  to  his  mature  critic. 

The  portrayal  of  Coleridge  is  followed  by  a  portrayal 
of  the  ethereal  father,  with  his  books  and  his  visions — a 
beautiful  and  pathetic  piece  of  portraiture  as  of  some 
revered  patriarch  whose  "  soul  might  slumber  with  an 
hieroglyphic  veil  of  inscrutable  mysteries  drawn  over  it." 

And  then  the  two  are  brought  into  a  contrast  almost 
grotesque  :  — 

A  poet  was  to  my  father  a  sort  of  nondescript;  yet  whatever 
added  grace  to  the  Unitarian  cause  was  to  him  welcome.  He 
could  hardly  have  been  more  surprised  or  pleased  if  our 
visitor  had  worn  wings.  Indeed,  his  thoughts  had  wings  : 
and  as  the  silken  sounds  rustled  round  our  little  wainscoted 
parlour,  my  father  threw  back  his  spectacles  over  his  forehead, 
his  white  hairs  mixing  with  its  sanguine  hue ;  and  a  smile  of 
delight  beamed  across  his  rugged,  cordial  face,  to  think  that 
Truth  had  found  a  new  ally  in  Fancy !  Besides,  Coleridge 
seemed  to  take  considerable  notice  of  me,  and  that  of  itself 
was  enough. 

That  little  wainscoted  parlour  !  When  I  sat  in  it  a 
few  weeks  ago  I  was  scarcely  able  to  comprehend  the 
full  fact  that  within  the  quaint  five-sided  room  the*  old 
man  and  the  young  man  had  listened  as  in  a  trance  while 
Coleridge  talked.  It  was  to  me  like  a  Temple  of  Delphi 
in  which  the  oracle  had  spoken.  But  when  I  recall  what 
Coleridge  said,  I  confess  that  the  Delphic  oracles  are 
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weak  in  comparison.  The  name  of  Burke  was  inevitably 
mentioned,  and  the  boy  of  twenty  who  dabbled  in  meta- 
physics had  his  chance. 

I  ventured  to  say,  writes  Hazlitt,  that  I  had  always  enter- 
tained a  great  opinion  of  Burke,  and  that  (as  far  as  I  could 
find)  the  speaking  of  him  with  contempt  might  be  made  the 
test  of  a  vulgar,  democratical  mind.  This  was  the  first  obser- 
vation I  ever  made  to  Coleridge,  and  he  said  it  was  a  very 
just  and  striking  one.  I  remember  the  leg  of  Welsh  mutton 
and  the  turnips  on  the  table  that  day  had  the  finest  flavour 
imaginable. 

III. 

The  next  morning  the  drama  took  another  queer  and 
unexpected  turn.  Coleridge  was  to  return  to  Shrews- 
bury, the  arrangement  being  that  he  should  succeed  a 
Mr.  Rowe  in  the  spiritual  charge  of  the  Unitarian 
congregation  there — that  congregation  which  he  had 
already  held  in  delightful  suspense  for  three  weeks.  But 
this  was  to  be  the  era  of  surprises.  When  young  Hazlitt 
came  down  to  breakfast  he  found  that  Coleridge  had  just 
received  a  letter  from  his  friend  Wedgwood,  offering  him 
^"150  a  year  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  poetry  and 
philosophy.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  so 
momentous  a  decision  would  require  at  least  a  few  hours' 
reflection.  Ministers  receiving  a  call  have  been  known 
to  take  weeks  to  respond  even  though  their  wives  were 
packing  their  trunks  in  readiness  for  departure.  But 
Hazlitt  informs  us  that  Coleridge  seemed  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  close  with  the  proposal  in  the  act  of  tying  on 
one  of  his  shoes.  Thus  it  came  about  that  the  pulpit 
knew  Coleridge  no  more,  though  the  jest  of  Charles 
Lamb  will  be  remembered  when,  years  later  Coleridge 
asked  him  if  he  had  ever  heard  him  preach,  and  Charles 
replied  that  he  had  never  heard  him  do  anything  else. 

But  the  decision  so  lightly  taken  in  the  tying  on  of  a 
shoe  affected  those  around  more  deeply.  "  It  took  the 
wayward  enthusiast  quite  from  us,"  wrote  the  essayist, 
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"  to  cast  him  into  Deva's  winding  vales,  or  by  the  shores 
of  old  romance."  To  young  Hazlitt  it  was  an  irreparable 
loss — Coleridge,  instead  of  being  within  the  ten-mile 
radius  was  to  be  on  the  vague  far-off  summit  of  Parnassus 
or  a  shepherd  on  the  Delectable  Mountains.  "Alas!  " 
cries  the  unhappy  youth,  "  I  knew  not  the  way  thither, 
and  felt  very  little  gratitude  for  Mr.  Wedgwood's 
bounty." 

Now  came  another  development  in  the  drama. 
Coleridge  relieved  the  situation  by  inviting  the  lad,  who 
had  evidently  attracted  him,  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  Nether 
Stowey,  which  was  not  so  inaccessible  as  the  Delectable 
Mountains;  and  there  is  something  almost  pathetic  in 
Hazlitt's  confession  of  the  gratefulness  he  felt — it  proves 
to  me,  at  least,  that  this  man,  usually  represented  as  so 
sour  and  cold,  had  within  his  nature  a  sweetness  and 
warmth  which  only  needed  rightly  drawing  forth. 
Coleridge's  kindness  overwhelmed  him.  He  was  "  not 
less  surprised  than  the  shepherd  boy  when  he  sees  a 
thunderbolt  fall  close  at  his  feet."  He  thought  Wedg- 
wood's offer  of  an  annuity  to  Coleridge  a  trifle  compared 
with  Coleridge's  offer  to  greet  him  in  the  little  Somerset 
cottage,  and  he  stammered  out  acknowledgments  as  best 
he  could.  And  this  happy  circumstance  it  was  which 
brought  the  drama  to  its  culmination,  and  brings  us  back, 
after  long  digression,  to  the  walk  along  the  Shrewsbury 
road.  For  when  the  poet  took  his  leave  and  turned  his 
back  on  Wem — never,  I  believe,  to  return — young  Hazlitt 
accompanied  him  for  six  miles.  Probably  the  weather 
had  really  changed  for  the  better  and  was  no  longer  cold, 
raw,  and  comfortless;  but  even  if  it  had  not  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Hazlitt  would  have  begun  the  epic  of  his 
Odyssey  in  exactly  the  same  words — "  It  was  a  fine 
morning  in  the  middle  of  winter,  and  Coleridge  talked 
the  whole  way." 

The  visit  to  Wem  had  proved  epoch-making  in  the  life 
of  Coleridge ;  the  return  journey  was  to  prove  epoch- 
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making  in  the  life  of  Hazlitt.  In  a  few  hours  two  men 
of  genius  meeting  for  the  first  time,  accompanying  each 
other  and  conversing,  had  reached  a  crisis  in  their  lives 
and  come  to  an  irrevocable  resolve.  This  would  be 
curious  had  it  only  affected  their  own  personal  fortunes. 
But  that  Coleridge  should  dedicate  himself  to  poesy,  and 
Hazlitt  to  letters,  each  forsaking  a  different  career 
previously  marked  out,  has  a  significance  for  the  intel- 
lectual world ;  and  different  indeed  would  have  been  the 
history  of  books  and  men,  had  the  author  of  "Christabel" 
and  the  "Ancient  Mariner"  devoted  himself  to  discourses 
on  Holy  Baptism,  and  the  author  of  "  Table  Talk  "  and 
'  The  Spirit  of  the  Age  "  contented  himself  with  the 
painting  of  the  heads  of  old  women. 

The  road  from  Wem  to  Shrewsbury  is  'good  but  dull ; 
the  small  hamlets  passed  are  unromantic.  Here  and 
there  a  coign  of  vantage  is  reached  which  enables  a 
pleasant  view  to  be  obtained  of  the  spacious  panorama 
bordered  by  blurred  lines  of  woody  hills.  But  the 
ordinary  man  might  walk  from  Wem  to  Shrewsbury 
without  once  feeling  his  pulses  quickened  or  his  fancy 
stirred.  If  it  were  merely  a  question  of  covering  the 
distance  he  would  be  wiser  to  go  by  train.  But  should  a 
man  know  why  he  walks  that  ten  miles,  should  he  know 
what  to  look  for  on  the  way,  should  he  be  able  to  conjure 
up  a  past  scene  and  reconstitute  a  drama  long  ended, 
should  he  travel  with  an  informed  mind,  and  should  he 
be  able  to  people  the  space  with  spirits  and  fill  the  silent 
depths  with  voices — then  the  road  from  Wem  to  Shrews- 
bury will  become  enchanted  ground,  a  wondrous  vision 
will  kindle  before  his  eyes,  and  the  murmur  of  magic 
words  fall  upon  his  ears.  The  broad,  brown,  switchback 
road  will  no  longer  stretch  before  him  as  a  model  modern 
highway,  but  he  will  resolve  it  into  the  broken  muddy 
track  that  it  was  in  the  winter  of  1798;  midway  he  will 
see  a  small  plantation  of  pines  darkling  on  a  slight 
declivity,  and  they  will  not  be  insensate  trees  but  the 
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hoarders  of  a  precious  secret;  and  the  very  milestones, 
for  a  reason  we  shall  learn,  will  not  be  hard  unfeeling 
stone,  but  share  with  the  trees  the  mystery  they  caught 
a  century  or  more  ago.  Such  would  be  the  pilgrim's 
fantasy ;  such,  foolish  as  the  confession  may  be,  was  mine 
as  I  trudged  along  on  the  morning  of  September  18, 
1915,  thronging  with  fancies  the  ten-mile  tract  from  Wem 
to  Shrewsbury. 

In  1798  it  was  a  wonderful  walk;  but  it  is  the  know- 
ledge of  what  once  occurred  that  alone  makes  it  wonderful 
to-day.  We  must  get  into  the  mood  of  Hazlitt  who 
longed  for  the  quaint  muse  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  that  he 
might  "  write  a  sonnet  to  the  road  between  Wem  and 
Shrewsbury,  and  immortalise  every  step  of  it  by  some 
fond  enigmatical  conceit." 

And  now  I  can  explain  what  must  have  seemed  an 
extravagant  phrase  : — "  I  would  swear,"  wrote  Hazlitt 
in  the  ecstasy  of  his  remembrance,  "  that  the  very  mile- 
stones had  ears,  and  that  Harmer  Hill  stooped,  with  all 
its  pines,  to  listen  to  a  poet  as  he  passed." 

"  Harmer  Hill  with  all  its  pines."  I  lately  stood 
beneath  those  pines  which  seem  to  keep  sentinel  upon  the 
lonely  lane  to  Yorton,  a  little  off  the  main  track ;  and,  as 
the  September  breeze  gently  swayed  their  dark  branches 
and  set  up  a  faint  melodious  croon,  I  tried  to  believe  that 
they  were  whispering  again  the  words  of  the  poet  who 
had  passed.  What  some  of  those  words  were  we  know. 
I  drew  out  my  pocket  edition  of  Hazlitt,  and  once  more 
read,  under  such  ideal  conditions  as  may  never  recur,  the 
pages  which  tell  us  how  that  greatest  of  talkers  "  in 
digressing,  in  dilating,  in  passing  from  subject  to  subject, 
appeared  to  float  in  air,  to  slide  on  ice."  I  read  on, 
while  the  deep  blue  of  a  fair  September  sky  shone 
through  the  delicate  lattice  formed  by  the  multitudinous 
green  needles ;  the  air  was  subtly  pungent  and  refresh- 
ing ;  I  was  closed  in  by  a  ring  of  hills,  the  dark  sides  of 
which  in  the  misty  distance  looked  like  vapour;  and  I 
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seemed  to  be  but  the  one  living  creature  in  a  solemnly 
beautiful  world.  If  by  the  necromancy  of  the  imagina- 
tion ghosts  could  be  summoned  from  the  unknown,  this 
was  the  propitious  hour.  It  was  easy  to  fancy  that  here 
once  more  stood  the  two  young  men,  exchanging  their 
sacred  confidences,  making  their  vows,  consecrating 
themselves  to  their  new  duties — these  devotees  full  of 
hope  and  touched  with  awe — and  that  as  the  elder  poured 
forth  the  riches  of  his  mind  as  from  a  treasury,  these 
pines  of  Harmer  Hill  had  stooped  to  listen  as  he  passed. 
"  He  was  the  first  poet  I  had  known,"  says  Hazlitt, 
"  and  he  certainly  answered  to  that  inspired  name." 

The  talk  of  Coleridge  drew  from  Hazlitt  a  secret  he 
had  nourished  in  his  heart.  They  had  been  discussing 
Butler's  Analogy,  and  "  I  told  Coleridge,"  so  Hazlitt 
explains,  "  I  had  written  a  few  remarks,  and  was  some- 
times foolish  enough  to  believe  that  I  had  made  a 
discovery  on  the  same  subject  (the  'Natural  Disinterested- 
ness of  the  Human  Mind  ') — and  I  tried  to  explain  my 
view  of  it  to  Coleridge,  who  listened  with  great  willing- 
ness, but  I  did  not  succeed  in  making  myself  understood." 
That  volume  was  to  appear  some  years  later,  and  to 
be  the  precursor  of  many  more. 

It  was  at  the  six-mile  stone  they  parted.  Hazlitt 
returned  home  pensive  but  much  pleased.  "  I  had  a 
sound  in  my  ears,"  he  says; — "  it  was  the  voice  of 
Fancy;  I  had  a  light  before  me — it  was  the  face  of 
Poetry.  The  one  still  lingers  there,  the  other  has  not 
quitted  my  side  !  " 

So  did  he  enter  upon  the  real  journey  of  his  life. 

IV. 

This  is  one-half  of  the  story;  or,  rather,  it  is  the 
complete  story,  but  there  remains  a  sequel.* 

The  immediate  outcome  of  the  walk  with  Coleridge 

*  To  meet  the  requirements  of  this  magazine,  the  history  of 
the  walks  in  Somerset  has  been  greatly  abridged.— EDITOR. 
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was  the  trip  into  Somerset.     Hazlitt's  state  of  mind  is 
expressed  in  the  memorable  words  :  — 

I  had  an  uneasy,  pleasurable  sensation  all  the  time,  till  I 
was  to  visit  him.  During  those  months  the  chill  breath  of 
winter  gave  me  a  welcoming;  the  vernal  air  was  balm  and 
inspiration  to  me.  The  golden  sunsets,  the  silver  star  of 
evening,  lighted  me  on  my  way  to  new  hopes  and  prospects. 
I  -was  to  visit  Coleridge  in  the  spring.  This  circumstance  was 
never  absent  from  my  thoughts,  and  mingled  with  all  my 
feelings. 

It  is  some  years  since  I  was  at  Nether  Stowey  and 
looked  at  the  little  cottage  with  its  clambering  roses  as 
described  in  Coleridge's  poem,  but  it  is  easy  to  believe 
that  the  "beautiful,  green  and  hilly  country  "  is  almost 
unchanged  since  the  day  when  Hazlitt  and  Coleridge 
tramped  along  the  road  together,  visited  the  family 
mansion  of  the  St.  Aubins  at  All-Foxden,  talked  with 
sublime  faith  of  the  benefits  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  dipped  with  the  faith  of  a  novice  into  the  Lyrical 
Ballads,  then  still  in  manuscript. 

Next  day  Wordsworth  arrived — but  that  is  matter  for 
another  tale.  They  recited  poems,  they  exchanged 
confidences,  they  breathed  their  hopes,  they  went  long 
marches  to  Minehead  and  Linton,  when  their  feet  kept 
time  to  the  echoes  of  Coleridge's  tongue,  they  projected 
dramas,  they  discussed  authors,  they  settled  the  reputa- 
tions of  Gray,  Pope,  Junius,  Johnson,  Burke,  and  even 
Milton  and  Shakespeare.  I  shall  only  quote,  however, 
two  sentences;  one,  that  Coleridge  admitted  the  justice 
of  a  remark  made  by  Hazlitt,  which,  he  says,  caused  their 
sturdy  companion  John  Chester  to  listen — "  Not  from 
any  interest  in  the  subject,  but  because  he  was  astonished 
that  I  should  be  able  to  suggest  anything  to  Coleridge 
that  he  did  not  already  know  ";  and  the  other,  that  he 
"  got  into  a  metaphysical  argument  with  Wordsworth, 
while  Coleridge  was  explaining  the  different  notes  of  the 
nightingale  to  his  sister,  in  which  we  neither  of  us 
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succeeded  in  making  ourselves  perfectly  clear  and 
intelligible." 

So  three  weeks  passed  at  Nether  Stowey,  and  then  the 
walks  and  talks  came  to  an  end.  On  a  Sunday  morning 
Ha/litt  set  out  for  home,  and  Coleridge  (on  the  way  to  a 
chapel  to  preach  a  sermon,  the  text  of  which  he  had  not 
thought  of,  but  expected  he  would  as  soon  as  they  parted) 
went  part  of  the  way.  Their  farewell  was  taken  at 
Bristol,  where,  at  a  wayside  well,  Coleridge  repeated 
some  lines  from  his  tragedy  "  Remorse  " ;  and  then  they 
parted.  (<  I  saw  no  more  of  him  for  a  year  or  two,  during 
which  period  he  had  been  wandering  in  the  Hartz  Forest, 
in  Germany ;  and  his  return  was  cometary,  meteorous, 
unlike  his  setting  out."  The  walks  were  over,  and  never 
were  such  walks  to  be  renewed. 

What  they  had  accomplished,  brief  episode  as  they 
formed,  was  permanent.  If,  indeed,  they  had  done  no 
more  than  inspire  the  essay  which  holds  its  classic  rank 
beloved  and  unchallenged,  they  would  have  deserved  to 
be  called  historic.  But  their  chief  effect  was  on  character 
and  work,  in  the  hopes  that  were  stimulated,  in  the 
striving  towards  a  new  goal  that  began,  and  in  all  the 
adventures  and  vicissitudes  which  were  to  come. 


ALEXANDER   SMITH:    POET 
By  L.  CONRAD  HARTLEY. 

TV/T  ANY  a  man  who  prides  himself  upon  his  knowledge 
of  our  literature  knows  nothing  of  Alexander 
Smith,  the  quondam  Secretary  of  Edinburgh  University ; 
and  I  am  sure  there  be  essay-lovers  who  need  introduc- 
tion to  the  adventures  of  the  pattern-maker  of  Glasgow 
who,  by  sheer  force  of  will,  schooled  himself  despite  his 
errant  genius.  He  was  born  at  Kilmarnock  on  the  last 
day  of  1829,  in  troublous  times.  Like  many  Scotch  lads 
who  had  a  spark  of  intelligence,  and  like  some  who 
showed  no  glimmer  of  nous  he  was  intended  for  the 
"  meenistry."  But  the  cloth  was  not  to  be  his,  for  :  — 

On  a  summer  morning  I  was  led 

Into  a  square  of  warehouses,  and  left 
'Mong  faces  merciless  as  engine  wheels. 

He  worked  hard  at  the  mill  and  at  home,  where  he 
studied.  A  prominent  member  of  a  literary  society,  he 
was  so  shy  and  retiring  that  it  is  said  the  importunities 
of  his  hearers  forced  him  to  resign.  But  in  spite  of 
modesty,  geniality,  and  self-discipline,  he  was  ambitious. 
Ambition  is  not  necessarily  a  crime,  but  it  is  perilous 
stuff  when  once  harboured  in  a  man's  breast,  and 
endangers  his  peace  of  mind.  Growing  older,  he  became, 
like  most  of  us,  indifferent  to  the  world's  judgment,  but 
there  are  passages  in  his  verse  that  attest  to  his  keen 
desire  for  fame. 

In  1851,  Gilfillan  of  Dundee  proclaimed  Smith  as  a 
coming  man  and  a  "  new  poet."  He  was  helpful  to 
Smith,  and  gave  him  hope  and  a  fresh  heart.  When 
"A  Life-Drama  "  appeared,  Gilfillan,  as  sponsor,  overdid 
things,  for  he  was  proud  of  his  discovery.  A  man  may 
be  damned  with  faint  praise,  but  too  much  is  just  as 
effective.  Yet,  in  spite  of  Gilfillan 's  eulogies,  Smith 
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won  a  fame,  sure  and  instant.  He  was  nigh  excited, 
while  his  friends  were  enthusiastic ;  but  he  had  the  good 
sense  to  keep  to  his  mill-work. 

"A  Life-Drama  "  has  the  unevenness  of  genius.  The 
plot  is  poor  and  the  whole  conception,  to  my  mind,  is 
inartistic.  Smith  made  a  mosaic  of  his  early  poems,  and 
obvious  enough  is  the  planning.  It  were  better  had  he 
published  them  as  separate  entities.  He  was  charged 
with  plagiarism.  He  had  a  gloriously  retentive  memory, 
had  read  much,  and  was  unconsciously  influenced  by 
others  :  but  who  is  not  under  the  influence  that  comes 
from  literature  ?  It  was  said  that  he  too  much  echoed 
Keats  and  Tennyson.  His  likeness  to  the  former,  I 
deny,  though  Gilfillan  wrote  to  Sydney  Dobell  and  held 
that  he  had  discovered  a  "  second  Keats  "  ;  but  there  are 
undoubted  reminders  of  Tennyson.  The  charge  hurt 
Smith,  but  he  was  never  bitter  about  it,  though  it  inter- 
fered with  the  sale  of  his  work.  The  "  Drama  "  opens 
with  a  cry  for  fame  from  Walter,  who  is  Smith ;  but, 
saved  from  self  by  Violet,  he  learns  to  say  :  — 

Thou  noble  soul, 

Teach  me,  for  thou  art  nearer  God  than  I ! 
My  life  was  a  long  dream ;  when  I  awoke, 
Duty  stood  like  an  angel  in  my  path, 
And  seemed  so  terrible,  I  could  have  turned 
Into  my  yesterdays,   and   wandered   back 
To  distant  childhood,  and  gone  out  to  God 
By  the  gate  of  birth,  not  death.     Lift,  lift  me  up 
By  thy   sweet   inspiration,  as  the  tide 
Lifts  up  a  stranded  boat  upon  the  beach. 
I  will  go  forth  'mong  men,  not  mailed  in  scorn, 
But  in  the  armour  of  a  pure  intent. 
Great  duties  are  before  me  and  great  songs,. 
And  whether  crowned  or  crownless,  when  I  fall 
It  matters  not,  so  that  God's  work  is  done. 
I've  learned  to  prize  the  quiet  lightning-deed. 
Not  the  applauding  thunder  at  his  heels 
Which  men  call  Fame. 

Such  is  Smith's  manifesto.    He  learned  to  labour  quietly, 
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to  be  content,  and  to  be  happy.  The  poem  abounds  in 
images  which  sometimes  are  far-fetched.  There  are 
personal  touches,  as  when  he  tells  how  :  — 

'Mid  the  eternal  hum,  the  boy  clomb  up 
Into  a  shy  and  solitary  youth. 

His  ''books  were  his  chiefest  friends,"  and  "  The 
Alchymist  Memory  turned  his  past  to  gold."  On 
Sundays,  away  from  the  fierce  city  "  he  gave  his  hot 
brows  to  the  kissing  winds  "  away  up  on  the  hills,  where 
overhead  were  the  eternal  stars  that  watched  over  him 
in  the  Glasgow  court.  He  wrote  :  — 

Far  above  his  head, 

Up  there  upon  the  still  and  mighty  night, 
God's    name    was  writ   in  worlds. 

I'd  grow  an  atheist  in  these  towns  of  trade 
Were    't  not   for  stars. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  "A  Life-Drama  "  was 
published  when  Smith  was  but  twenty-three,  and  that 
most  of  the  inserted  poems  had  been  written  four  or  five 
years  earlier,  he  deserves  high  praise.  It  is  easily  read, 
replete  with  imagery,  though  some  is  unnatural,  but  there 
are  many  memorable  passages. 

After  the  success  of  his  book,  Smith  took  a  holiday  in 
England,  and  was  feted  by  many  notables.  He  was 
given  a  reception  in  London,  but  his  good  hosts  were 
surprised  to  meet,  so  it  is  said,  "  a  quaint  solid-looking 
Scot,  with  a  broad  forehead  of  the  regular  Germanic 
type,  of  plain,  homely,  but  self-possessed  manners,  with 
not  much  to  say,  and  saying  that  little  in  a  deep,  slow 
voice,  impressive  and  reflective,  rather  than  melodious." 
He  found  he  could  not  settle  at  the  mill ;  and  in  the  end, 
through  influential  friends,  he  obtained  the  secretaryship 
of  Edinburgh  University,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  in 
February,  1854.  Work  is  now  thoroughly  congenial, 
the  daily  round  is  a  labour  of  love,  and  Smith  is  most 
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conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  Soon,  both 
professors  and  students  learned  to  love  him.  In  1857 
his  "  City  Poems  "  left  the  press.  The  book  was  a 
failure.  That  unjust  charge  of  plagiarism  was  remem- 
bered, and,  further,  he  was  deemed  far  too  sensational. 
Most  hurt  had  been  done  to  him  by  Professor  Aytoun 
in  1855,  in  "  Firmilian,  A  Spasmodic  Tragedy."  This 
satire  was  aimed  at  the  young  and  popular  poets,  and 
the  word  "  spasmodic  "  stuck  to  them  like  a  burr. 
"City  Poems"  is  better  than  "A  Life-Drama,"  for  it 
has  unity  and  is  redolent  of  things  that  are  natural. 
What  Mrs.  Browning  could  have  said  of  "A  Life- 
Drama  "  I  know  not,  for  regarding  "  City  Poems  "  she 
wrote  :  — 

Alexander  Smith  has  noble  stuff  in  him.  It  is  undeniable 
indeed.  It  strikes  me,  however,  that  he  has  more  imagery 
than  verity,  more  colour  than  form. 

In  "  City  Poems"  Smith  is  not  effusive,  but  is  more 
sincere  and  direct,  for  his  life  is  under  review,  and  he  is 
come  to  the  bed-rock  of  self.  "  City  !  I  am  true  son  of 
thine,"  cries  he  of  Glasgow ;  and  it  was  well  said,  though 
he  had  "  dwelt  within  a  gloomy  court."  Away  from  the 
city,  in  summer,  there  were  glorious  and  hyacinthine 
days  that  but  caused  him,  by  force  of  contrast,  to  write  : 

In   thee!    O   city!    I    discern 
Another  beauty,  sad  and  stern. 

Draw  thy  fierce  streams  of  blinding  ore, 
Strike  on  a  thousand  anvils,  roar 
Down  to  thy  harbour  bars  : 

A   sacredness  of   love  and  death 
Dwells  in  thy  noise  and  smoky  breath. 

He  knew  Glasgow,  from  the  mill-girls  who  chattered 
on  the  staircases  to  the  unsaintly  power  of  such  men  as 
are  portrayed  in  "  Horton,"  a  dramatic  poem  of  better 
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construction    than    "A    Life-Drama."     "  Horton,"    the 

leading  character,  is  thus  limned  :  — 

Oft  at  night, 

Weary  with  beating  the  black  Calder  streams, 
I  dropped  into  your  cozy  paradise. 
Last  night  poor  Horton  died,  who  sat  therein 
As  constant  as  a  saint  within  his  niche. 
I  saw  him  often,  heard  his  glorious  talk, 
But  ere  the  midnight  grew  into  the  morn, 
He  seemed  a  mighty  angel  sent  from  God 
Standing  before  us — drunk  ;  a  sinful  song 
Staining  his  radiant  lips.    I  often  sat 
At  those  wild  drinking  bouts,  which  seemed  divine 
In  a  great  flush  of  wit — and  rose  next  morn, 
Throat  like  the  parched  Sahara,  and  each  ear 
Loud  as  a  cotton  mill. 

A  song  by  "  Horton  "  is  introduced.  It  has  been  much 
praised.  It  is  supposed  to  reveal  an  episode  in  Smith's 
life.  It  is  a  love-song  to  "  Barbara."  It  has  the  taint 
of  metrical  perfection  that  Henley  and  Francis  Thompson 
disliked. 

Many  are  the  sketches  of  his  youthful  days  spent  in 
Glasgow  or  on  the  hills.     Hark  to  this  :  — 

How  strange 

When  the  chill  morn  was  breaking  in  the  east 
Looked  the  familiar  streets.     In  pallid  squares 
I  stood  awestruck,  like  a  bewildered  soul 
In  the  great  dawn  of  death.     Each  house  was  blind 
Closed  'gainst  the  light,  and  slow  it  filled  the  street. 
Unsoiled  by  smoke,  unscared  by  any  sound ; 
It  entered  trembling  rude  and  haggard  lanes 
Where  riot  but  an  hour  before  had  brawled 
Himself  to  rest.    St.  Stephen's  golden  vane 
Burned  in  the  early  beam,  which  glimmered  down, 
Making  the  old"  spire  gay.    The  swallows  woke, 
And  jerked  and  twittered  in  the  shining  air ; 
Broad  .Labour  turned  and  muttered  in  his  sleep ; 
And  the  first  morning  cart  began  to  roll. 

There  are  many  descriptive  lines  of  this  kind.  They  are 
not  so  good  as  Henley's  lines  on  Edinburgh  or  his 
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"  London  Voluntaries,"  but  they  are  memorable,  and  are 
unquestionably  impressions  of  some  value  to  the  poet. 
In  1861,  "  Edwin  of  Deira  "  was  published.  Shallow 
critics  again  accused  Smith  of  plagiarism,  possibly 
because  it  had  a  Tennysonian  atmosphere.  It  happened 
to  be  issued  at  the  same  time  as  "  The  Idylls  of  the 
King."  The  world  gained,  for  Smith's  energies  were 
afterwards  directed  from  verse  to  prose.  But  "  Edwin 
of  Deira  "  is  good.  It  is  complete  and  artistic.  It  is 
an  epic  poem,  full  of  romance  and  the  clash  of  arms. 
The  imagery  is  almost  entirely  from  nature,  and  the 
whole  brings  the  sense  of  Smith's  love  and  gentleness. 
I  can,  and  do,  re-read  it  with  pleasure. 

His  "  Dreamthorp — a  book  of  essays  written  in  the 
country,"  appeared  in  1865.  "  Dreamthorp  "  is  Linlith- 
gow.  I  well  remember  reading  it  when  I  was  but  a  boy, 
and  wondering  where  "  Dreamthorp  "  was.  I  also 
wondered  at  the  sweetness  of  the  old  gentleman  who  had 
written  the  essays,  and  I  loved  him.  Yet  my  "  old 
gentleman  "  was  but  in  his  thirty-fifth  year  when  the 
book  was  issued.  "  Dreamthorp  "  has  a  gentle  irony, 
but  all  subjects  are  invested  with  Smith's  generous  poetic 
feeling.  He  was  the  very  personification  of  loving- 
kindness — a  beautiful  word,  but  seldom  used.  He 
takes  his  reader  into  his  confidence  and  holds  him  by 
the  heart.  In  one  of  the  chapters  he  sets  down  that  his 
ideal  essayist  is  "  a  kind  of  poet  in  prose,  one  who  plays 
with  his  subject,  now  in  whimsical,  now  in  grave,  now 
in  melancholy  mood."  Of  such  excellent  differences 
was  Smith  composed.  He  wrote,  "to  be  occasionally 
quoted  is  the  only  fame  I  care  for  "  :  he  got  his  heart's 
desire.  "Dreamthorp"  was  well  received,  and  deservedly 
so.  It  is  bought  to-day  where  men  have  a  genuine  love 
for  literature.  I  envy  the  student  who,  never  having 
seen  "  Dreamthorp  "  before,  takes  the  copy  in  hand,  and 
looks  at  the  index.  Smith  is  one  of  my  companions.  I 
find  myself  in  his  pages,  his  irony  pricks  me ;  his  gentle- 
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ness  reassures  me  that  life  is  good ;  and  his  gratitude 
gives  me  courage.  And  what  a  restful  place  is  "  Dream- 
thorp  "  !  Here  are  a  few  passages  culled  almost 
haphazard  from  the  opening  chapter:  — 

Death  does  not  walk  about  here  often,  but  when  he  does,  he 

receives  as  much  respect  as  the  squire  himself On 

Dreamthorp  centuries  have  fallen  and  left  no  more  trace  than 

last  year's  snowflakes Summer,  with  its  daisies,  runs 

up  to  every  cottage  door The  hands  on  the  church 

clock   seem  always  pointing  to  one  hour.      Time  has  fallen 

asleep  in  the  afternoon  sunshine Summer  has  adorned 

my  village  gaily  ....  and,  just  think,  not  only  Dreamthorp, 
but  every  English  village,  she  has  made  beautiful. 

He  appears  so  frank ;  but,  as  he  says  of  Montaigne,  that 
very  outspokenness  is  only  to  put  you  off  your  guard. 
He  smiles  at  the  folks  of  Dreamthorp,  and  wonders  how 
they  came  to  be  Dissenters,  for  dissent  implies  a  certain 
intellectual  effort.  He  borrows  the  keys  of  the  church 
from  the  clergyman  so  that  he  may  enter  and  preach  a 
sermon  to  himself,  and  writes:  — 

I  must  be  made  happy  after  my  own  fashion.  Here  I  can 
live  as  I  please,  here  I  can  throw  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  my 
whim. 

He  has  much  to  say  on  the  writing  of  essays  :  — 

The  essayist  is  a  kind  of  poet  in  prose,  and  if  questioned 
harshly  as  to  his  uses,  he  might  be  unable  to  render  a  better 

apology  for  his  existence  than  a  flower  might In  the 

long  run  genius  will  side  with  the  right  cause Style, 

after   all,    rather   than   thought,    is    the   immortal   thing   in 

literature Sentences  are  memorable  on  account  of  some 

single  irradiating  word.     "  But  Shadwell  never  deviates  into 
sense,"  for  instance. 

He  writes  lovingly  of  William  Dunbar,  the  richly 
endowed  fifteenth  century  poet,  and  says  that  "  he  was 
a  nightingale  in  a  sunny  lull  of  the  Scottish  historical 
storm."  When  dealing  with  "  Christmas,"  he  speaks  of 
Milton's  "  Hymn  to  the  Nativity,"  and  adds  :  — 
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Strangely  enough,  the  next  noblest  dirge  for  the  unrealmed 
divinities  which  I  can  call  to  remembrance  has  been  uttered 
by  Shelley,  who  cannot  in  any  sense  be  termed  a  Christian 
poet.  It  is  in  one  of  the  choruses  in  "  Hellas,"  and  perhaps 
had  he  lived  longer  amongst  us,  it  would  have  been  the 

prelude  to  higher  strains Of  what  music  did  that  storm 

in  Spezia   Bay  rob  the  world  ! 

Shelley's  spiritual  ascent  has  been  noticed  by  Francis 
Thompson,  and  how  widely  separated  are  the  two 
commentators!  The  chapter  on  "Men  of  Letters" 
opens  with  Hazlitt's  walk  with  Coleridge  on  the  road 
between  Wem  and  Shrewsbury.  It  is  very  human,  and 
full  of  happy  conceits.  It  is  a  plea  for  sympathy  for  the 
man  of  letters  and  his  foibles,  for  he  is  but  an  ordinary 
person  though  he  would  disguise  himself.  Here  we  find 
Smith's  stout  declaration  sincere,  and  at  the  bidding  of 
a  proper  pride,  when,  without  thought  of  compromise,  he 
writes  :  — 

When  I  go  to  my  last  sleep,  on  a  book  will  my  head  be 
pillowed.  I  care  for  no  other  fashion  of  greatness  for  with 

books  are  connected  all  my  desires  and  aspirations 

I  would  rather  be  Charles  Lamb  than  Charles  XII. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  be  considered,  and  ambition 
mnv  have  to  bite  the  dust  of  importunity  and  eat  the 
sour  bread  of  necessity.  So  Smith  writes  :  — 

How  goes  it  with  the  man  whose  days  and  nights  are 
devoted  to  the  writing  of  books  ?  .  .  .  .  On  him,  as  on  his 

brethren,  the  world  presses  with  its  prosaic  needs The 

books   of  the  great  writers    are   only   portions   of  the  great 

writer His  life  may  impoverish  his  books ;  his  books 

may  impoverish  his  life.  ....  The  battle  is  won  by  sheer 
strength  of  brain  ....  his  individuality  is  more  pronounced 
than  those  of  other  men;  he  has  been  knocked  about  by 
passion  and  circumstance.  ....  From  his  practical  errors  the 
writer  learns  something,  if  not  always  humility  and  amend- 
ment. A  memorial  flower  grows  on  every  spot  where  he  has 
come  to  grief,  and  the  chasm  he  cannot  overlap  he  bridges 
with  a  rainbow.  .  .  .  It  is  the  great  readers  rather  than  the 
great  writers  who  are  entirely  to  be  envied. 
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When  dwelling  "  On  the  importance  of  a  man  to 
himself  "  he  opens  with  a  puzzling  experience.  He  is 
in  a  standing  train,  and  a  cattle-train  stops  on  the  other 
line,  so  he  and  the  bullocks  stare  at  each  other.  His 
comment  reads  :  — 

What,  if  looking  on  one  another  thus,  some  spark  of 
recognition  could  be  elicited ;  if  some  rudiments  of  thought 
could  be  detected ;  if  there  were  indeed  a  point  at  which  man 
and  ox  could  compare  notes  ?  Suppose  some  gleam  or  scintilla- 
tion had  lighted  up  the  unwinking  amber  eye  ?  Heavens,  the 
bellow  of  the  weaning  calf  would  be  pathetic,  shoe-leather 
would  be  forsworn,  the  eating  of  roast  meat,  hot  or  cold, 
would  be  cannibalism,  the  terrified  world  would  make  a  dash 
into  vegetarianism. 

The  application  follows,  and  he  thinks  of  the  men  and 
women  from  whom  he  is  as  widely  separated  as  from  the 
bullocks.  His  gentle  irony  enfolds  us,  for  we  all  are  so 
important,  each  to  himself.  Yet,  "  we  are  never  happy 
till  by  imagination  we  are  taken  out  of  the  pales  and 
limits  of  self,"  for  there  is  no  real  happiness  into  which 
love  does  not  enter,  and  that  entails  the  denial  of  self. 
But,  paradoxically,  from  self  must  come  all  that  is 
worthy.  Smith  says  :  — 

The  greatness  of  an  artist  or  a  writer  ....  depends  on 
what  he  has  peculiar  to  himself.  The  great  man  is  the  man 

who  does  a  thing  for  the  first  time The  only  thing  a 

man  knows  is  himself.  His  shred  of  personality  is  all  that  he 
has;  than  that,  he  is  nothing  richer,  nothing  poorer,  every- 
thing else  is  mere  accident  and  appendage.  .  .  .  People  talk  of 
the  age  of  the  world  !  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  began 
with  my  consciousness,  and  will  end  with  my  decease. 

"A  Shelf  on  my  Bookcase  "  is  a  short  essay  where  he 
does  not  write  of  anything  save  his  few  intimates.  He 
loves  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  whose  humour  "  would  light 
up  the  skull  and  cross-bones  of  a  village  churchyard," 
but  "  be  silent  at  a  dinner  table."  His  essay  on  Geoffrey 
Chaucer  brings  to  mind  the  "Week  on  the  Concord," 
which  I  think  he  must  have  read.  Of  Chaucer  he  says  : 
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Chaucer  is  like  a  cardinal  virtue,  a  good  deal  talked  about, 
a  good  deal  praised,  honoured  by  a  vast  amount  of  distant 
admiration,  but  little  practical  acquaintance. 

He  defends  the  neglect  of  Chaucer,  for  :  — 

He  is  occasionally  gross,  often  tedious  and  obscure  .... 
garrulous  ....  slow-paced  ....  there  is  little  of  the  lyrical 
element  in  him.  ....  His  was  a  nature  which  time  and  sorrow 
could  only  mellow  and  sweeten  ....  and,  if  silent  at  table, 
as  the  Countess  of  Pembroke  reported,  the  "  stain  upon  his 
lips  was  wine." 

Smith  suggests  that,  when  Chaucer  had  fallen  upon  evil 
davs  and  was  in  retirement, perhaps,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  make  a  consummate  whole  of  the  fragments  that  went 
to  make  up  "The  Canterbury  Tales";  and  then  he 
adds : — 

These  necessities,  which  ruin  other  men,  are  the  fortunate 
chances  of  great  poets. 

I  wonder  whether  the  author  of  "A  Life-Drama  "  had 
in  mind  his  own  inartistic  grouping  of  his  details.     Still, 
it  cannot  be  claimed  by  Smith  that  he  was  in  need. 
In  the  chapter  on  "  Books  and  Gardens,"  he  writes  :— - 

In  my  garden   1  spend   my  days ;  in   my  library   1  spend 

my  nights.  ....  All  history  unrdlls  before  me I  see  the 

Pyramids  buildi'ng I  hear  the  shoutings  of  armies. 

....  I  am  a  Roman  Emperor  when  I  look  at  a  Roman  coin. 

I  lift  Homer  and  I  shout  with  Achilles  in  the  trenches 

My  books  are  not  collections  of  printed  pages,  they  are  ghosts. 
....  I  travel  with  mightier  cohorts  around  me  than  ever  did 
Genghis  Khan  or  Timour  on  their  fiery  marches. 

He  works  in  his  garden  and  loves  it.  Under  the 
supervision  of  Dame  Nature  he  is  responsible  for  its 
good  conduct.  Even  flowers  are  instruments  of  satire. 
'  The  tall,  gaunt,  atrabilious  confectioner,  who  has  a 
hankering  after  Red-republicanism,"  and  whose  patron 
saint  is  Guy  Fawkes,  calls  on  Smith,  and  in  revenge  for 
truculent  speeches  is  invited  into  the  greenhouse.  Later, 
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he  is  sent  away — the  gloomy  egoist — with  a  nosegay  in 
his  hand,  and  a  gay-coloured  flower  stuck  in  a  button- 
hole." Needless  to  say,  the  would-be  Herod  was  bliss- 
fully unconscious  of  Smith's  satire.  Tfrere  is  a  scene 
where  the  clergyman,  the  doctor,  and  Smith  play  their 
parts.  Our  author  satirizes  the  victories  of  science  in  a 
way  worthy  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Here  are  two 
stanzas  :—  r 

And  much   they   knew,  that   sneering  crew, 

Of  things  above  the  world  and  under; 

They  searched  the  hoary  deeps,  they  knew 

The  secret  of  the  thunder. 

Fires  fluttered  on  their  lightning-rod, 
They  cleared  the  human  mind  from  error ; 
They  emptied  Heaven  of  its  God, 
And  Tophet  of  its  terror. 

His  last  essay,  "  On  Vagabonds,"  is  a  transcript  of  a 
lecture  given  at  the  Dreamthorp  Literary  Institute,  and, 
if  we  are  to  believe  Smith,  nobody  save  the  doctor  and 
the  clergyman  understood  him ;  but  so  long  as  the  rest 
of  the  audience  saw  that  worthy  pair  interested,  nothing 
more  was  needed.  He  says:  — 

No  man  is  worth  much  who  has  not  a  touch  of  the  vagabond 
in  him.  ....  Nature  makes  us  vagabonds,  the  world  makes  us 
respectable. 

Of  course,  the  vagabonds  are  responsible  for  all  progress ; 
both  in  science  and  in  art.  Smith  considers  that 
Leonidas,  Columbus,  Luther,  and  other  great  men  were 
vagabonds,  for  they  were  not  respectable. 

In  1865  his  "  Summer  in  Skye  "  was  issued.  For 
many  years  the  "  Sabbath  of  the  Year,"  as  he  called  his 
autumn  holidays,  was  spent  in  Skye  with  his  wife  and 
children.  The  book  abounds  in  vivid  descriptions  of 
nature's  moods  and  in  studies  of  character.  Many  are 
the  historical  and  literary  allusions.  The  inserted  poems 
are  not  worthless.  They  were  written  when  the  Skye 
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rain,  which  is  beyond  a  joke,  house-bound  him.  His 
gentle  philosophy  of  life  permeates  the  pages.  One 
breathes  the  invigorating  northern  air,  imbibes  Norse 
and  Gaelic  tradition  and  romance,  and  is  freed  from  all 
commercialism.  His  was  the  eye  to  perceive.  His  men 
are  drawn  as  finely  as  Chaucer's  pilgrims,  and  Homeric 
are  some  of  the  scenes.  "  Dreamthorp  "  and  "The 
Summer  in  Skye  "  are  poetic  prose  and  are  far  more 
inspiring  than  "A  Life-Drama  "  and  the  "City  Poems." 
He  is  at  perfect  ease,  and  therefore  more  natural  and  at 
his  best. 

Apart  from  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  contri- 
buted regularly  to  a  number  of  magazines  and  books  of 
reference.  He  no  doubt  hastened  his  end  by  over-work. 
He  died  in  his  thirty-seventh  year,  only  young,  at  the 
age  when  Byron  and  Burns  passed  away. 

Truly,  Smith  was  a  lovable  man.  He  was  deeply 
sensitive,  but  free  from  irritability,  and  slow  even  to 
righteous  anger.  His  modesty  was  not  a  disguised  pride 
such  as  we  find  sometimes.  He  was  generous  and  loved 
his  fellows,  but  .did  not  seek  their  society,  and  the 
Brahmin  caste  of  Edinburgh  saw  little  of  him.  The  loss 
was  theirs,  and  not  his.  They  thought  Smith  was  a  bit 
beneath  them  :  such  was  their  foolishness.  He  laughed 
at  the  critics  who  wronged  him,  and  to  Aytoun,  who  had 
ridiculed  him,  his  feelings  were  of  true  regard,  and  were 
heartily  reciprocated  by  the  professor.  When  introduc- 
ing some  verses  in  "  The  Summer  in  Skye,"  Smith  says  : 

Certain  notions  got  into  my  brain,  and  these  I  resolved  to 
versify.  ....  The  competent  critic  will  see  at  a  glance  that 
they  are  the  vilest  plagiarisms, — that  as  throughout  I  have 
called  the  sky  "  blue  "  and  the  grass  "  green,"  I  have  stolen 
from  every  English  poet  from  Chaucer  downwards ;  he  will 
observe  also  that,  from  occasional  uses  of  "  all  "  and  "  and," 
that  they  are  the  merest  Tennysonian  echoes. 

I  think  that  is  Smith's  most  bitter  reply  to  his  critics. 
In  light  banter,  geniality,  and  quiet  irony,  Smith  writes 
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as  well  as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  when  he  was  free  from 
the  preachiness  and  didactics  of  the  "  Table."  Strange 
to  say,  Smith  is  not  a  Scotchman,  if  we  judge  from  his 
writings.  His  mind  is  English,  and  he  writes  like  an 
Englishman.  He  was  one  of  the  simplest,  frankest,  and 
best  of  men.  From  the  veil  of  metaphor  and  irony 
spread  over  his  work  there  emerges  the  face  of  a  man  of 
peculiar  gentleness.  I  wonder  whether  he  was  conscious 
of  any  physical  weakness  that  was  all  unknown  to  his 
friends.  For  a  man  so  young,  so  full  of  humour,  so 
clothed  in  loving-kindness — I  use  that  word  again — there 
are  undue  reminders  of  the  end  of  man.  Perhaps  he 
knew  that  the  life  of  incessant  toil  was  telling  upon  him 
and  exhausting  his  strength.  Be  that  so  or  not,  he  never 
relaxed,  but  did  more  than  his  duty,  if  ever  a  man  can 
do  more,  lived  to  his  ideals,  and  was  unflinching  in  his 
devotion  to  home,  work,  and  literature. 

His  last  published  poem  appeared  in  "  The  Argosy," 
and  was  headed  "  The  Chanson  of  Spring."  Though 
the  happy  and  melodious  merle  has  sung  in  a  <(  thick- 
warbled  ecstasy,"  Smith  hears  a  "  sad  unmated  redbreast 
wail."  Yet:- 

Men  live  and  die,  the  song  remains ;  and  when 
I  list  the  passion  of  thy  vernal  breath. 
Methinks  thou  singest  best  to  Love  and  Death, 

To  happy  lovers  and  to  dying  men. 

That  is  not  a  "Spring  Song,"  but  an  "Autumn  Noc- 
turne." Still,  "  the  song  remains,"  as  Smith  says;  and 
in  his  work  may  ever  be  heard  the  musical  and  rippling 
utterance  from  a  glad  and  frank  life  :  it  is  the  bidding 
or  invitation  to  rejoice. 


A   REVERIE   ON    WINE. 

By  REDFEARN  WILLIAMSON. 


living  memory  Thomas  Carlyle  fashioned 
a  philosophy  and  made  a  reputation  out  of  no 
solider  material  than  clothes.  His  sardonic  eye,  survey- 
ing the  progress  of  dress  from  primitive  fig  leaves, 
shaggy  fells,  pelts  and  tissues  through  all  gradations  to 
the  last  fashion  creations  of  Paris  and  London,  led  him 
to  conclude  that  Society  was  wholly  founded  on  Cloth, 
and  man's  welfare  entirely  due  to  the  recondite,  mystic, 
and  omnipotent  virtues  of  the  garb  he  wore. 

Like  the  fabrics  themselves,  the  philosophy  and 
reputation  are  somewhat  threadbare  in  these  later  days, 
sharing  —  and  surely  this  is  one  of  Time's  great  ironies  — 
sharing  a  fate  akin  to  that  of  a  certain  "  Proverbial 
Philosophy  "  immensely  admired  in  the  palmy  days  of 
Queen  Victoria. 

The  decline  in  popular  favour  of  "  The  Tailor 
Repatched  "  is  fairly  easy  to  understand  :  though  not 
long  ago  there  were  people  who  thought  that  when  the 
Sage  of  Chelsea  died,  wisdom  would  die  with  him.  But 
the  world  has  outgrown  its  love  for  age-old  truisms,  trite 
as  a  verger's  tale,  re-told  in  picturesque  Anglo-Teutonic 
jargon  ;  and  waxed  weary  of  the  endless  praise  of  what  — 
stripped  of  Carlylean  decoration,  was  simply  unmitigated 
selfishness.  Yet  "Sartor  Resartus  "  was  and  still  is  a 
masterpiece  of  literary  craftsmanship  :  for  Carlyle  was 
like  a  clever  preacher  who,  if  you  give  him  the  hyssop 
on  the  wall  as  a  text  will  eftsoon  be  soaring  amongst  the 
constellations,  or  fitting  ingenious  keys  to  the  inscrutable 
mysteries  of  existence.  And  sometimes  in  contemplative 
moods  I  wish  that,  instead  of  expatiating  at  such  length 
on  rags,  tatters  and  court  suits,  the  dour,  lovable  Scots- 
man had  lavished  his  genius  in  a  dissertation  on  wine  — 
a  theme  of  far  greater  significance,  or  at  least  employed 
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his  talents  in  giving  us  a  companion  volume  to  the  one 
that  made  him  famous. 

For  when  you  consider  it,  what  other  invention  of 
man,  including  gunpowder  and  printing,  has  been  so 
far-reaching  in  effect,  or  played  so  important  a  part  in 
shaping  the  destinies  of  the  human  race?  It  runs  like  a 
flame  through  all  history,  sacred  and  profane.  Battles 
uncountable  have  been  lost  and  won  because  of  a  goblet 
too  much  or  too  little.  It  has  destroyed  dynasties,  ruined 
empires,  moulded  philosophies,  influenced  creeds.  The 
undue  affection  of  Alexander  the  Great  for  the  wine-cup 
changed  the  entire  face  of  the  ancient  world.  Following 
the  sequence  of  events  you  can  trace  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  Napoleon's  downfall  to  the  doctor's  advice  to 
the  Earl  of  Chatham  that  his  son  William  should  be 
unstinted  in  old  port,  and  the  deep  potations  undoubtedly 
supplied  the  energy  that  enabled  the  "  Pilot  that 
weathered  the  storm  "  to  steer  the  ship  of  State  through 
perilous  seas.  But  the  present  Emperor  of  Germany 
may  live  to  rue  the  day  when  his  lustful  soldiery 
wallowed  in  the  looted  cellars  of  Rheims. 

The  storied  Past  without  wine  is  unthinkable.  It 
would  be  a  long  and  dismal  retrospect  devoid  of  light 
and  laughter :  empty  of  richly-hued  romantic  and 
dramatic  historical  episodes  :  of  love  idylls  of  King 
Cophetuas  and  beggar  maids,  and  lords  of  Burleigh  and 
Young  Lochinvars.  There  would  be  few  or  none,  of  the 
old  dark  tragedies  we  shudder  over  now  :  no  Borgia 
poisonings,  nor  Aqua  Tofana  potions,  nor  the  thousand 
and  one  dire  deeds  and  splendid  adventures  where  wine 
was  the  instigator  or  familiar.  Try,  if  you  can,  to 
imagine  what  a  wilderness  of  desolation  there  would  be 
if  by  some  sorcery  wine  could  be  eliminated  from  bygone 
drama,  fiction,  music,  poetry,  and  song.  The  realm  of 
art  and  literature  in  any  real  sense  would  cease  to  exist. 
There  would  be  no  Villon  :  no  Theocritus  :  no  Omar  of 
Naishapur,  no  Herrick,  no  Beranger.  The  troubadours, 
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the  minnesingers,  the  minstrels  and  bards  of  old  times 
would  be  names  without  meaning.  Innumerable  inimit- 
able scenes  in  Boccaccio,  Rabelais,  Shakespeare,  Scott, 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  Longfellow  would  be  so  many 
blank  pages  of  waste  paper.  The  thought  weighs  on 
the  mind  like  a  nightmare.  If  Falstaff  were  divorced 
from  the  "  Boar's  Head  "  and  "  Sack,"  would  that 
strange  mixture  of  bravery  and  cowardice,  of  wisdom  and 
folly  retain  the  grip  on  our  hearts  that  he  has  now  ?  and 
how  long  would  Mr.  Richard  Swiveller  live  in  our 
affections  had  he  never  "passed  the  rosy"?  And  so 
sure  as  the  tax-gatherer  exists,  sweet  Desdemona  would 
never  have  been  smothered  in  a  pillow  if  Cassio  had  not 
been  a  bibulous  fool. 

To  port  at  seven  shillings  a  bottle  we  owe  many  of 
Tennyson's  loveliest  lyrics:  and  Luther  was  probably 
sincere  when  he  placed  wine  first  in  the  trinity  of  good 
things  wise  men  ought  to  love.  I  always  admired  the 
pithy  saying  as  a  proof  of  the  Reformer's  broad-minded- 
ness, though  I  do  not  agree  with  the  opinion.  An  hour's 
flirtation  with  a  Sparkling  daughter  of  the  Vineyard  is 
one  of  the  pleasantest  experiences  in  this  world  of  care, 
but  the  part  of  constant  lover  to  so  seductive  a  mistress 
is  too  risky  for  any  prudent  man  to  play.  I  am  not,  and 
never  have  been,  straight-laced,  though  as  a  boy  I  was 
an  enrolled  member  of  the  Band  of  Hope,  and  narrowly 
escaped  being  a  Good  Templar.  The  family  atmosphere 
was  aot  favourable  to  wine-bibbers,  but,  apart  from  home 
influence,  it  was  a  constant  puzzle  to  me  why  clean  living 
people  in  various  circles  could  be  friendly  and  sociable 
with  persons  whose  bibulous  habits  made  them  warning 
examples  to  fearful-hearted  mothers.  Youth  is  intolerant, 
and  because  the  good  folk  did  not  denounce  the  self- 
indulgers  in  public  by  name  I  looked  on  them  as  the 
whited  sepulchres  of  Scripture.  When  I  saw  teetotalers 
countenance  wine  at  births,  baptisms,  bridals,  burials 
and  sacraments,  it  appeared  like  holding  a  candle  to  the 
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devil.  I  smile  to  myself  now  when  thinking  how  I 
regarded  those  little  red  kegs  in  confectioners'  shops 
marked  "  British  Port,  Tent  and  Sherry,"  as  types  of 
hypocrisy.  In  some  queer  roundabout  way  I  connected 
them  with  Uriah  Heep,  for  at  that  time  the  darling  of 
my  heart  was  "  David  Copperfield  "  :  though  I  did  not 
comprehend  one  half  of  it. 

Sadly  bewildering  too  were  the  allusions  in  Holy  Writ. 
Why  Providence  should  send  the  wine  that  maketh  glad 
the  heart  of  man,  which  was  also  a  mocker,  bit  like  a 
serpent,  and  stung  like  an  adder,  was  past  my  small  head 
to  understand ;  though  some  comfort  came  from  reading 
Paul's  advice  to  Timothy  to  take  a  little  for  his  stomach's 
sake,  and  the  beautiful  story  of  Christ's  miraculous 
conversion  of  the  water  at  the  marriage  feast  of  Cana  in 
Galilee.  Best  of  all,  my  revered  grandmother — a  firm 
believer  that  every  soul  entering  a  theatre  was  doomed 
beyond  redemption — made  the  finest  elderberry  wine  in 
the  district,  and  showed  by  example  and  precept  she  held 
it  to  be  one  of  God's  good  creatures.  Gradually  my 
views  broadened,  my  doubts  disappeared,  and  wine  took 
its  proper  place  in  the  economy  of  life. 

But  for  many  years  my  pleasure  in  it  was  mainly 
sentimental,  and,  when  I  did  partake,  my  enjoyment  was 
infinitely  heightened  if  shared  with  a  friend,  whether  the 
wine  were  his  or  mine.  It  was  the  poetry  and  glamour 
of  it  more  than  the  beverage  itself  that  took  me  captive. 
I  cannot  remember  the  time  when  the  opening  lines  of 
the  song — 

Go  bring  to  me  a  pint  o'  wine 
An'  fill  it  in  a  silver  tassie, 

did  not  thrill  me  through  and  through  with  a  haunting, 
incommunicable  rapture.  It  makes  my  pulses  gallop 
like  a  charge  of  cavalry ;  I  see  the  clans  gathering  in  the 
glens  for  fight  and  foray  at  the  call  of  the  fiery  cross; 
I  hear  the  clash  of  the  claymores,  and  skirl  of  the  pipes 
that  play  triumphal  pibrochs  of  victory,  or  wailing  dirges 
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for  defeat  and  chieftains  slain  ;  I  feel  the  very  heart-beats 
of  a  chivalrous  nation,  and  I  am  at  one  in  spirit  with  the 
glories  and  disasters  of  a  thousand  romantic  years. 

But  though  I  have  often  tried,  I  never  succeeded  in 
finding  wherein  lay  the  subtle  influence  and  aura  of  these 
simple  lines.  For  my  own  amusement  I  once  para- 
phrased  them  in  this  way:  — 

Go  bring  to  me  a  pint  o'  milk 
An*  fill  it  in  a  china  basin  : 

and  did  not  feel  happy  with  the  result.  The  metre  is  the 
same,  the  three  substituted  words  lend  themselves  easily 
to  poetic  purposes;  milk  we  associate  with  dairy  maids 
and  daisied  meads :  porcelain  with  mandarins  and 
pagodas  and  the  immortal  willow-pattern,  and  there  are 
china  bowls  worth  far  more  than  any  silver  cup ;  yet  even 
persons  dense  to  fine  shades  of  meaning  and  nuances  of 
expression  would  perceive  how  tame  the  lines  are  in 
comparison  with  the  original.  Nor  did  I  succeed  better 
with  another  version  :  — 

Go  bring  to  me  a  pint  o'  beer 
An'  fill  it  in  a  pewter  tankard. 

That  leaves  me  quite  cold,  though  home-brewed  especially 
is  reminiscent  of  harvest-homes  and  pastoral  plenty  : 
and  as  for  the  pewter  tankards  over  which  the  liquor 
reamed  there  isn't  a  dint  in  them  that  could  not  tell  of 
rustic  bouts  of  wit  in  chimney  corners,  and  all  the  tragi- 
comedy of  village  life.  Therefore  I  conclude  that  wine 
is  endowed  with  occult  virtues,  deep  as  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  and  elusive  as  the  cuckoo's  cry.  And  these 
extend  even  to  the  purveyor  of  my  modest  wants.  For 
mine  is  no  ordinary  vendor  of  claret  and  champagne. 
He  is  a  scion  of  an  ancient  house  of  vintners,  and  my 
own  dignity  is  enhanced  by  dealing  with  him  as  a 
patron.  It  is  the  same  feeling  that  patients  have  towards 
an  eminent  physician  to  whom  they  pay  such  handsome 
fees. 
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When  I  gave  my  first  dinner  party,  several  guests, 
who  posed  as  connoisseurs,  flattered  me  on  my  choice  in 
vintages.  I  told  them  that  all  the  credit  should  be  given 
to  my  wine  merchant.  My  wine  merchant !  It  was  as 
if  I  had  said  :  "  my  family  butler — my  domestic  chap- 
lain." I  have  been  a  prouder  and  haughtier  man  ever 
since. 

But  he  has  a  further  claim  on  my  regard  as  a  descrip- 
tive prose  poet  of  no  mean  attainments.  From  his 
cobwebbed  caverns  on  the  Thames  Embankment  he 
issues  a  catalogue  more  alluring  than  many  a  book  of 
verse.  Therein  I  read  of  treasure  trove  from  the  cellar 
of  some  antique  manor  house,  whose  owner,  more  than 
fifty  years  before,  laid  down  a  special  cask  when  an  heir 
was  born,  to  mature  for  the  boy's  twenty-first  birthday. 
But  the  unseen  sword  severed  the  fragile  thread  of  life  : 
the  cask  remained  unbroached,  and  the  wine  brooded  in 
the  darkness  till  time  and  the  lawyers  brought  it  to  the 
light  of  day.  Occasionally  there  is  an  attractive  account 
of  a  cargo  found  in  the  hold  of  a  derelict  tossing  about 
on  the  high  seas  till  salved  by  some  rusty-funnelled 
tramp  steamer,  and  brought  to  the  port  of  London  for 
disposal.  When  such  an  item  appears,  Mr.  Dufranca 
invariably  informs  his  clients  that  he  himself  has  care- 
fully tasted  the  various  wines,  as  he  does  not  leave  this 
important  work  to  others. 

He  is  really  a  philanthropist  in  disguise,  and  whenever 
I  buy  a  small  quantity  of  the  bottled  sunshine  so 
guaranteed  I  derive  a  threefold  pleasure  from  my 
purchase.  The  taste  of  it  carries  me  into  the  very  heart 
of  romance.  I  seem  to  be  a  sharer  in  the  strange 
vicissitudes  the  golden  liquor,  fit  for  golden  chalices,  has 
undergone  in  its  wandering  career.  My  thoughts  hover 
round  the  abandoned  hulk  like  bees  over  a  plot  of  clover. 
I  picture  it  sweltering  under  torrid  suns,  slowly  rolling 
to  and  fro  on  the  oily  surface  of  the  waveless  deep,  or 
driving  dismasted  through  the  foam  and  smother  of  a 
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howling  storm.  Conjecture  is  busy  with  the  ultimate 
destiny  of  the  captain  and  his  crew.  Perhaps  there  was 
a  mutiny,  and  sudden  death,  and  wild  carousals  that 
shocked  the  stars,  till  the  half-sobered  survivors,  caught 
by  the  unexpected  hurricane,  took  to  the  boats  and  sailed 
into  the  Unknown,  to  add  one  more  to  the  unfathomable 
mysteries  of  the  sea. 

Apart  from  any  intrinsic  value  the  titles  themselves  of 
various  vintages  are  captivating  and  arrestive.  Fascina- 
ting associations  cling  to  them  :  legendary,  literary, 
personal.  Unlike  the  price  lists  of  more  prosaic  firms, 
where  every  wine  is  placed  in  its  proper  class  and 
country,  in  these  poetic  catalogues  the  different  kinds 
follow  each  other  like  the  table  of  contents  in  a  promis- 
cuous collection  of  Border  Ballads.  In  one  line  you  see 
quoted  an  expensive  aristocratic  Port ;  in  the  next  there 
will  be  a  small  lot  of  cheap  plebeian  Tarragona,  described 
as  "  part  of  a  cargo  for  Germany  :  seized  as  a  prize  and 
sold  by  order  of  the  Marshal  of  the  Admiralty." 

In  nearly  all  instances  the  names  are  beautiful  and 
suggestive,  and  make  a  special  appeal  for  admiration  to 
our  aesthetic  sense.  "  Chateau  Larose  "  affects  me  like 
an  idyll  of  Old  France,  or  a  painting  by  Watteau  or 
Greuze.  It  sounds  like  the  refrain  of  a  lovely  song. 
And  when  I  murmur  "Amontillado,"  there  is  no  need 
for  me  to  take  a  tourist-ticket  to  the  Peninsula  to  see  the 
grapes  growing  on  Andalusian  hills,  and  gaze  on  the 
drowsy  scenes  of  a  burning  clime  in  the  land  of  castanets, 
because  the  musical  word  brings  them  all  before  me  like 
shifting  shapes  and  figures  in  a  magic  crystal.  Then 
my  thoughts  fly  off  at  a  tangent  to  Edgar  Allan  Poe's 
enthralling  and  gruesome  story  of  the  Cask  of  Amon- 
tillado, and  for  the  hundredth  time  I  follow  with 
breathless  interest  the  footsteps  of  the  luckless  Fortunato, 
enticed  to  a  living  tomb  by  the  treacherous  friend  who 
tempted  him  with  the  prospect  of  tasting  an  imaginary 
goblet  of  non-existent  wine. 
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I  also  get  many  agreeable,  but  quite  undefinable 
sensations  from  "  Val-de-Penas."  Most  people,  I  think, 
after  seeing  for  the  first  time  a  name  or  allusion  to  things 
hitherto  unknown  to  them,  have  been  struck  by  the 
frequent  recurrence,  within  a  few  days,  of  repeated 
references  to  the  same  word  in  the  books  or  journals  they 
happen  to  be  reading.  This  was  my  experience  with 
Val-de-Penas.  A  vague  mention  of  it  in  some  novel 
passed  almost  unnoticed.  Others  followed  in  desultory 
succession  until  long  before  I  had  actual  proof  of  its 
qualities,  it  was  like  a  familiar  friend.  Val-de-Penas  is 
simply  :  "  Valley  of  Stones  "  :  but  the  ripened  product 
of  its  vineyards  not  only  affords  the  keenest  gratification 
to  the  palate,  but  in  my  case  renews  delightful  memories 
of  stories  and  events  inseparable  from  the  romantic 
literature  of  Spain.  Its  praises  have  been  sung  by  many 
authors  and  admirers,  but  by  none  better  than  the  matter- 
of-fact  Englishman,  Richard  Ford,  and  the  romantic 
poet  Frenchman,  Theophile  Gautier,  in  "  Gatherings 
from  Spain,"  and  "  Wanderings  in  Spain  "  :  two  of  the 
most  fascinating  books  of  travel  ever  written.  The 
discriminating  encomiums  of  these  travellers  are  well 
deserved,  and  believable,  as  they  are  not  only  generous 
but  true.  To  open  a  flask  of  the  best  brand  is  to  inhale 
the  perfume  and  taste  the  concentrated  mellowness  and 
sweetness  of  a  hundred  autumns.  The  flavour  of  filberts, 
the  fragrance  of  ripe  pippins,  the  smoky  tang  of  burning 
leaves,  and  the  balsamic  scent  of  pine  woods  blend 
together  and  harmonise  in  the  bouquet  of  La  Mancha's 
purple  juice. 

But  the  appreciative  amateur  has  few  opportunities  of 
quenching  his  thirst  in  a  flagon  to  which  that  description 
would  apply.  For  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  wine 
from  the  arid,  heat-smitten  province,  made  famous  by 
the  exploits  of  the  immortal  Don,  merits  praise  or  even 
flattery.  Gautier,  in  his  enlightening  itinerary,  mentions 
a  delectable  breakfast  in  a  village  posada,  composed  of 
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eggs,  tomata  tortillas,  roasted  almonds  and  oranges, 
"which,"  he  says,  "was  washed  down  with  Val-de- 
Penas,  tolerably  good,  although  thick  enough  to  be  cut 
with  a  knife,  and  of  the  colour  of  mulberry  syrup."  At 
all  times  really  superb  samples  appear  to  have  been  rare. 
Ford,  who  sought  for  information  -at  the  fountain  head, 
gives  an  ingenious  explanation.  In  his  day  the  wine 
for  both  home  consumption  and  export  was  sent  by 
ox-carts  and  mules.  The  journeys  were  long,  the  days 
hot,  the  drivers  were  often  thirsty,  gimlets  and  straws 
were  not  far  to  seek,  and  when  sufficient  toll  had  been 
taken  at  noonday  halts  and  night  reposes,  there  was 
always  a  bounteous  supply  of  aqua  pura  to  make  up  the 
deficiency.  The  narrator  also  relates  an  anecdote  of  the 
way  things  were  managed  by  Spaniards  of  higher  grade 
than  muleteers.  The  owner  of  one  of  the  finest  vineyards 
was  the  Marquez  de  Santa  Cruz.  This  distinguished 
grandee  was  dining  one  evening  with  a  foreign  ambas- 
sador in  Madrid  who  was  a  fervent  admirer  of  Val-de- 
Penas,  and  took  extraordinary  pains  to  get  his  supply 
perfectly  pure.  At  the  first  glass  the  Marquez  exclaimed  : 
'  What  capital  wine,  where  do  you  manage  to  buy  it 
in  Madrid?"  "I  send  to  the  steward  of  your  estate 
for  it,"  replied  the  ambassador,  "and  shall  be  very 
happy  to  get  you  some."  This  little  authentic  story  is 
like  a  flashlight  on  one  phase  of  Spanish  national 
character  :  and  Ford  goes  on  to  say  that  the  only  way 
for  a  buyer  to  procure  the  genuine,  unadulterated  article 
was  to  bribe  the  estate  agent,  and  send  him  two  casks, 
one  to  put  the  wine  in,  the  other  to  serve  as  an  outer 
protector  against  the  filching  fingers  of  the  muleteers. 
Out  of  these  entertaining  allusions,  and  occasional 
references  in  my  reading,  there  grew  a  natural  curiosity 
and  desire  to  make  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the 
famous  fluid  of  the  stony  vale :  and  one  evening, 
glancing  over  a  newly-arrived  catalogue,  I  saw  quoted  : 
"two  small  cases  of  Val-de-Penas,"  described  as  being 
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"  rich,  full-bodied,  with  the  roundness  and  softness  of 
unusual  age,  and  the  beautiful  nutty  flavour  found  only 
in  the  best  developed  wines  of  this  kind."  Who  could 
resist  such  a  tempting  bait?  Certainly  not  I.  Indeed 
I  never  tried,  and  by  immediate  act  of  legerdemain 
transferring  and  transmuting  a  paltry  sum  of  golden 
dross,  and  the  wine  was  mine.  And  never  before  or 
since  did  an  investment  yield  a  higher  rate  of  interest, 
counting  years  of  pleasurable  anticipation  merged  in 
months  of  realisation  that  formed  a  rich  reserve  to  draw 
upon  in  retrospective  reveries  of  after  days. 

For  whenever  a  cork  was  drawn  it  meant  an  hour  of 
delightful  vagrom  fancies  and  fugitive  thoughts  that 
carried  me  to  many  diverting  scenes  in  the  land  of  its 
birth,  and  especially  the  one  in  the  inn  kitchen  when 
Don  Quixote  in  his  terrific  encounter  with  the  wine  skins 
hacked  and  slashed  and  spilled  the  precious  liquor  under 
the  belief  that  he  was  tapping  the  life's  blood  of  the 
giant  enemy  of  the  princess  Micomicona.  No  doubt  I 
smiled  in  fancied  superiority  at  the  brave,  chivalrous 
knight's  fantasies,  forgetting  that  I  also  for  a  time  was 
under  the  spell  of  a  potent  wizard. 

Nor  did  it  lessen  the  piquancy  of  my  potations  to 
fancy  the  wine  I  was  quaffing  came  from  the  same 
vineyard  as  the  cask  that  proved  two  members  of  Sancho 
Panza's  family  to  be  the  rarest  tasters  in  La  Mancha. 
A  certain  hogshead  was  given  them  to  taste,  and  their 
opinion  asked  as  to  the  condition,  quality,  goodness  or 
badness  of  the  contents.  One  tried  it  with  the  tip  of 
his  tongue ;  the  other  only  sniffed  at  the  bunghole.  The 
first  said  the  wine  savoured  of  iron  :  the  second  said  it 
had  a  twang  of  goat's  leather.  The  owner  protested  the 
vessel  was  clean,  and  the  wine  neat,  and  therefore  both 
must  be  mistaken.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  two 
tasters  would  not  swerve  from  their  opinion.  Time 
passed  :  the  wine  was  sold,  and,  on  cleaning  the  cask,  a 
small  key  was  found  at  the  bottom  tied  to  a  leathern 
thong. 
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What  a  flutter  there  would  be  in  a  few  dovecotes  of 
culture  if  all  critics  of  art  and  literature  were  equally 
gifted  with  unerring  judgment  and  keen  perception. 

From  each  bottle  of  my  small  purchase  1  only  drank 
one  glass,  for  I  hold  it  to  be  a  sin  against  light  and 
knowledge,  an  outrage  on  the  degustatory  nerves,  to 
drink  more  at  one  time.  From  the  moment  the  cork 
is  drawn  the  delicate  aroma  is  escaping  into  the  air,  like 
the  odour  from  fading  flowers;  and  the  sensualist  who 
drains  his  bottle  to  the  lees — like  the  man  that  grovels 
in  the  grosser  delights  of  love,  is  a  stranger  to  the  almost 
divine  ecstasy  of  sensation  that  vanishes  long  before  the 
first  symptoms  of  satiety  appear.  Indulgence,  especially 
in  wine,  means  disillusion,  disenchantment,  and  the 
awakening  from  a  supersensuous  dream. 
1  Like  all  transitory  joys  in  this  unstable  world  mine 
came  to  an  end  too  soon.  The  pain  of  parting  was 
postponed  as  long  as  possible,  but  the  inevitable  hour 
arrived  when  I  bade  "  good-bye  "  with  a  sigh  to  the  last 
glass  as  it  went  the  way  of  its  fellows.  The  pangs  were 
softened  by  hopes  of  renewing  the  supply,  but  these  had 
worn  to  tenuity  when,  walking  one  day  down  a  side 
street  in  the  city,  I  espied  a  sign  on  a  doorway  informing 
passers-by  that  in  the  cellar  below  was  the  office  of  Juan 
Hernando,  grower  and  importer  of  Spanish  wines. 
Descending  the  steps,  I  found  myself  in  a  dimly  lit 
apartment  of  limited  size.  There  was  a  foreign  aspect 
about  the  place  suggestive  of  secret  meetings  and  dark 
conspiracies.  No  person  being  visible  I  tapped  on  the 
miniature  counter,  and  immediately  there  emerged  from 
an  inner  room  a  little  elderly  gentleman,  with  a  smiling 
countenance  as  brown  and  wavily  crinkled  as  a  walnut 
shell,  and  crowned  with  a  close-cut  crop  of  gray  hair. 
With  a  bow  that  I  am  sure  no  Castilian  hidalgo  ever 
surpassed,  he  courteously  enquired  in  quaint  English 
how  he  could  serve  my  interests.  With  corresponding 
politeness  I  told  him  the  object  of  my  visit.  "Ah,  yes," 
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he  replied :  "  Val-de-Penas,  a  good  wine  sometimes, 
from  Ciudad  Real :  not  much  drunk  in  England.  No." 
He  thought  they  had  some  in  stock,  but  he  was  not  the 
proprietor.  The  business  was  his  brother  Roderigo's, 
who  had  large  bodegas  in  Seville.  This  Manchester 
branch  was  managed  by  two  nephews,  who,  unfortu- 
nately, were  absent  at  the  moment,  but  he  would  try  to 
supply  me  with  the  needful  samples  if  I  would  do  him 
the  honour  to  sit  down  and  wait.  I  did  him  the  honour, 
while  he  flitted  hither  and  thither  about  the  premises, 
busy  with  a  corkscrew,  a  gimlet,  and  several  phials. 
All  this  time  he  was  pouring  out  information.  He  told 
me  the  family  history  :  how  rich  his  brother  was,  what 
great  estates  he  had  in  Mexico  and  Peru  :  how  clever 
his  nephews  were  :  how  beautiful  his  nieces.  The 
stream  of  information  ran  on  till,  pausing,  he  asked  my 
gracious  permission  to  seek  something  in  the  inner 
store-room.  The  permission  was  granted,  and  during 
many  minutes  I  heard  him  fumbling  with  bottles  and 
glasses  in  vigorous  activity.  On  his  reappearance  he 
hoped  I  would  pardon  the  delay,  but  behold  !  he  had 
found  the  desired  liquid  at  last.  Then  came  further 
amiable  gossip,  and  more  manipulations  of  instruments 
of  his  trade.  And  at  length  he  presented  me  with  two 
phials  duly  labelled,  corked,  and  sealed  with  green 
sealing  wax.  I  thanked  him,  and  departed  from  that 
crypt  of  wine  and  Spanish  courtesy  under  a  cascade  of 
good  desires  for  my  health  and  welfare.  The  interview 
lasted  nearly  an  hour,  and  I  did  not  speak  fifty  words 
the  whole  time. 

Within  ten  minutes  of  leaving  I  met  at  least  half-a- 
dozen  wealthy  cotton  manufacturing  friends  hurrying 
on  'Change :  hastening  to  their  shipper's  office,  or 
rushing  off  to  buy  a  thousand  pound  motor  car,  and 
catch  the  next  train  home  in  twenty  minutes.  A  wave 
of  the  hand  :  "  Sorry,  can't  stop,  business  bad,  council 
meeting  to  attend,  see  you  to-morrow,  next  week,"  and 
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away  they  went.  As  a  dramatic  contrast  it  was  like  a 
startling  climax  in  a  play.  But  the  final  scene,  like  so 
many  in  real  life,  was  disappointing.  An  unavoidable 
delay  prevented  me  from  ever  seeing  the  interesting 
Spaniard  again.  On  my  next  visit  the  place  was  closed, 
the  signboard  taken  down,  and  the  amiable  merchant 
had  vanished  into  thin  air.  Perhaps  the  pace  of  modern 
Manchester  was  too  fast  for  him,  or  the  climate  shrivelled 
him,  or,  more  probably,  his  commercial  methods,  like 
Frank  Osbaldistone's  at  Bordeaux,  as  related  in  "  Rob 
Roy,"  were  too  easy-going  to  suit  the  go-a-head  brother 
in  sunny  Seville.  I  shall  never  know,  but  I  am  his 
debtor  for  a  lesson  in  polished  manners  in  a  transaction 
that  might,  or  as  it  proved,  might  not,  bring  him  any 
material  reward. 

I  can  imagine  men  immersed  in  money-making 
thinking  that  very  trivial  incidents  please  me,  and  rate 
my  intelligence  accordingly.  But  you  cannot  measure 
pleasure  by  purely  intellectual  standards,  or  prove  it  by 
the  Rule  of  Three.  Gladness  and  sadness  are  largely 
beyond  our  control.  Sensitive  natures  especially  are 
like  highly-strung  wires  on  which  the  winds  play 
primordial  tunes.  I  have  felt  my  heart  grow  still  with 
excess  of  emotion  at  the  sight  of  a  child's  profile,  it  was 
so  ravishingly  sweet;  and  sometimes  I  have  longed  for 
annihilation  to  escape  from  the  intolerable  burden  of 
sadness  that  weighed  on  my  spirits  like  lead,  under 
circumstances  that  ought  to  have  lifted  me  to  the  seventh 
heaven  of  rapture.  One  day  in  America  Thackeray  was 
moved  to  tears  by  hearing  a  nigger  minstrel  with  a 
banjo  singing  a  plantation  ditty,  and  was  mightily 
astonished,  but  not  ashamed,  to  find  his  spectacles  wet 
with  unaccustomed  moisture.  But  fancy  the  scorn  of 
a  disciple  of  Scriabine  or  Shoenberg  on  hearing  that  an 
eminent  man  of  letters  could  be  stirred  by  a  sugary  negro 
melody.  These  vivid  impressions  are  part  of  our 
intimate  selves,  precious  and  sacred,  rarelv  to  be 
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conveyed  or  shared.  When  they  are  joyous  we  shall  be 
wise  to  cherish  them,  for  the  years  are  thieves,  filching 
from  us  the  ecstasies  that  come  as  heavenly  gifts  in 
youth,  but  cannot  be  bought  for  gold  in  later  life. 

As  a  compensation  some  pleasures  seem  to  grow  riper 
with  age,  like  good  wine  itself.  To  this  day,  if  I  recall 
the  line:  "A  flask  of  Falernian,"  I  experience  with 
increased  intensity  the  romantic  thrill  of  expectation  it 
gave  me  in  boyhood.  It  spans  the  gulf  of  two  thousand 
years  :  it  evokes  entrancing  pictures  of  summer  nights 
in  Tivoli  :  of  symposia  in  Horace's  villa,  where  the  cups 
were  cooled  in  the  snows  of  Soracte,  and  Maecenas, 
Virgil  and  the  host  himself  sat  quaffing  and  spouting 
verses  till  the  stars  grew  pale  in  the  sky,  and  the  dawn 
stole  over  the  Alban  hills.  The  vines  on  which  the 
grapes  grew  were  uprooted  centuries  ago,  and  I  do  not 
suppose  there  is  an  expert  living  who  has  the  faintest 
conception  of  the  flavour  of  the  poet's  favourite  wine, 
but  while  I  sit  this  winter  evening  by  an  English  fire- 
side, suddenly,  by  the  witchery  of  a  word,  I  find  myself 
a  guest  of  the  lyric  bard  at  his  Sabine  farm,  with  a  goblet 
of  generous  Falernian  before  me,  and  listening, 
enthralled,  to  the  choicest  spirits  of  the  Augustan  Age 
discussing  contemporary  politics,  criticising  Ovid's 
latest  amatory  effusion,  gossiping  on  the  last  nine  days' 
scandal  in  Rome,  or  jesting  at  the  world  at  large.  It 
is  all  a  trick  of  the  imagination  of  course,  but  if  an 
amphora  of  the  original  fruitage  were  placed  to  my  lips 
I  should  not  draw  therefrom  a  more  exquisite  draught 
of  elation,  or  one  more  provocative  of  thought,  than  I 
do  from  its  own  melodious  name. 

These  classic  wines — Thessalian,  Lesbian,  Chian, 
Samian,  Cyprian,  and  hundreds  more,  though  long  ago 
numbered  with  the  things  that  were,  are  like  waftures 
of  spicery  from  unseen  shores.  They  are  so  many 
passports  to  the  gorgeous  pageantry  of  the  Past :  magic 
keys  that  unlock  the  gates  of  gardens  lovelier  than  the 
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fabled    pleasaunce    where    the   daughters   of    Hesperus 
wiled  away  the  enchanted  hours;  and  they  appeal  to  us 
••  old  familiar  tunes  that  create  a  feeling  of  nostalsia 
tor  the  lands  that  gave  them  birth. 

Nearly  all  striking  words  are  more  attractive  from  the 
associations  that  gather  round  them.     I  do  not  suppose 
the  roses  of  Sharon  and  cedars  of  Lebanon  were  any 
sweeter  or  statelier  than   other   roses   and  cedars  that 
blossomed  and  bourgeoned   in   the  land  of  Syria,  yet 
because  I  first  heard  of  them  at  my  mother's  knee  they 
s  an  undying  charm  that  places  them  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  comparison.     Most  of  us  know  the  story 
e  old  lady  who  got  such  comfort  from  the  blessed 
Mesopotamia.     The  scornful  may  sneer  at  it,  but 
can  any  of  us  truthfully  affirm  that  we  have  derived  more 
sting  satisfaction  from  fulfilled  ambitions,  success  in 
rar    business,   or   any   other   will-o-the-wisp   that 
eads  men  dancing  after  delusions  ?     I  would  not  £elieve 
an  on  oath  who  said  so.     The  hope  to  find  happiness 
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as  hes  paid  pew-rent  reglar  at  Th'  Owd  Lower  for  forty 
year?     Nay,  yo'll  never  ged  me  to  believe  thad." 

There  is  enough  in  that  anecdote  to  set  a  college  of 
cardinals  by  the  ears,  and  most  devout  people  would 
consider  such  an  attitude  of  mind  deplorable,  but  it  was 
perfectlv  natural.  The  little  Bethel  to  which  the  old 
man  had  subscribed  during  a  long  life  symbolised  to 
him  everything  that  was  vital  in  the  scheme  of  salvation. 
It  was  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  the  Mosque  of  Mecca, 
St.  Peter's  in  Rome  and  Westminster  Abbey  in  one, 
and  holier  than  all.  In  that  fold,  which  he  seldom 
entered,  he  felt  as  safe  from  present  and  future  harm 
as  Noah  floating  above  an  inundated  universe. 

And  after  all,  are  we  not  the  happiest  when  living  in 
delusions  ?  Does  not  the  first  contact  with  actuality  too 
often  mean  disenchantment  and  despair  ?  When  Byron 
and  Hobhouse  visited  Castri,  the  cynical  Poet's  report 
was  :  "  We  drank  of  half-a-dozen  streamlets,  some  not 
of  the  purest,  before  we  decided  to  our  satisfaction  which 
was  the  true  Castilian,  and  even  that  had  a  villainous 
twang."  H is  fellow  traveller  wrote  :  "We  were  sprinkled 
with  the  spray  of  the  immortal  rill,  and  here,  if  any- 
where, should  have  felt  the  poetic  inspiration  :  we  drank 
deep,  too,  of  the  spring ;  but,  I  can  answer  for  myself — 
without  feeling  sensible  of  any  extraordinary  effect." 
Yet  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Wordsworth,  Keats, 
and  Burns,  who  were  never  within  a  thousand  miles  of 
the  sacred  stream,  drank  deep  of  the  flowing  waters  to 
the  world's  delight.  It  is  a  true  instinct  that  leads  men 
to  hide  sacred  mysteries  in  secret  places  and  behind 
impenetrable  veils. 

And  here  the  thought  intrudes  that  wines  and  foun- 
tains have  appropriated  nearly  all  the  enticing  names 
mentioned  in  mythology,  history,  or  poetry.  I  cannot 
recall  the  name  of  a  tea  garden  :  a  coffee  plantation,  or 
a  cocoa  grove  that  stirs  me  to  admiration.  When 
musing  over  my  after-dinner  Mocha  I  sometimes  imagine 
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myself  sitting  with  a  turbaned  merchant  in  the  bazaar 
at  Bagdad  or  Stamboul  :  or  conversing  with  a  cross- 
legged  Pasha  in  Cairo.  But  that  is  the  extent  of  my 
mental  divagations  in  the  realm  of  fancy  created  by  the 
fragrance  of  the  aromatic  bean.  Nor  does  the  anony- 
mous afternoon  Souchong  or  Congou  kindle  any 
excessive  emotion  unless  I  invoke  the  shades  of  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Mrs.  Thrale  :  the  ladies  Unwin,  or  that 
tenderest  and  sweetest  of  modern  poets — William 
Cowper.  Then,  to  be  sure,  the  atmosphere  grows 
radiant :  the  room  is  suffused  with  sentiment,  and  I  pass 
a  delightful  hour  in  the  finest  company  in  the  world. 
Even  remotely  I  do  not  get  a  similar  pleasure  from 
cocoa.  Though  fond  of  the  mellifluous  beverage,  I 
hardly  ever  touch  it,  as  no  power  of  mine  can  exorcise 
the  haunting  thought  that  I  am  drinking  men's  tears, 
and  helping  to  fill  the  voracious  pockets  already  too  well 
lined. 

But  no  such  contraction  of  the  heart  ensues  when  I 
imbibe  an  occasional  glass.  Whatever  its  tincture  : 
purple  or  yellow  :  ruby  or  white,  it  is  free  from  one  stain. 
Everything  pertaining  to  viticulture,  from  the  planting 
of  the  vines  to  the  treading  of  the  grapes  in  the  wine- 
press, bears  the  sign  of  human  felicity ;  and  the  jolly 
deity  who  first  made  known  its  benefits  to  mankind  still 
presides  with  genial  benevolence  over  its  fortunes.  And 
so,  in  Tom  Moore's  flowery  phrase,  I  wreathe  the  bowl 
with  a  quiet  conscience. 

Once,  in  Naples,  I  was  ruminating  in  this  mood  over 
a  glass  of  "  Gouttes  d'enfer  " — drops  of  hell.  The  vines 
grow  on  Vesuvius,  and  the  name  shows  a  mark  of 
genius,  for  as  I  sat  sipping  the  fiery  liquid  that  almost 
choked  me,  the  volcano  opposite  the  window  was 
spouting  sulphury  fumes  and  jets  of  flame  from  every 
crevice,  in  a  manner  highly  suggestive  of  the  seething 
cauldron  below.  Yet  my  thoughts  were  not  turned  to 
the  tyranny  of  King  Bomba — who  gorged  with  victims 
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the  Neapolitan  prisons  till  they  were  worse  than  the 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta — instead,  they  gravitated  to  the 
brave  fisherman,  Masaniello,  who  roused  the  Neapolitans 
to  successful  revolution  against  their  Spanish  rulers  in 
1647 ;  then,  by  easy  stages,  to  that  strange  episode  in 
Nelson's  life  when  he  was  basking  in  the  court  sunshine 
of  Queen  Carlotta's  smiles,  and  the  love  of  Lady 
Hamilton. 

As  a  poetic  contrast  to  "  Gouttes  d'enfer,"  "Lachryma 
Christi  "— "  Tears  of  Christ"— is  the  most  arresting. 
With  plenty  of  opportunities,  I  never  tasted  it,  either  in 
Rome  or  anywhere  else  in  Italy,  it  savoured  too  much 
of  desecration.  Beautifully  expressive  as  the  words  are, 
only  the  monkish  imagination  of  the  Middle  Ages  that 
designed  monstrous  gargoyles  for  cathedral  roofs,  and 
carved  grotesques  on  the  choir  stalls  of  abbeys  and 
minsters  could  have  given  a  baptismal  name  indicative 
of  divine  travail  to  an  elixir  more  appropriate  to  merry- 
makings and  feasts.  Therefore,  with  sensitive  shrink- 
ing, I  passed  it  by. 

Though  euphonious  names  and  literary  associations 
give  greater  zest,  I  do  not  despise  the  humbler  anony- 
mous comforter.  Long  years  ago  a  companion  and  I 
were  sailing  on  Lake  Como,  and,  tempted  by  the  weather, 
we  stepped  off  at  a  small  landing-stage  to  explore  the 
inviting  country  beyond.  It  was  an  exquisite  day  in 
March.  The  sun  was  warm,  but  tempered  by  a  breeze 
that  blew  sparkling  and  fresh  from  snowy  Alpine  peaks  : 
and  it  made  the  heart  dance  with  inexpressible  delight 
to  witness  the  miracle  of  a  new-born  Spring  in  such  a 
lovely  spot.  The  vine  tendrils  were  showing  sheaths  of 
green  :  bees  were  humming,  and  wild  flowers  opening 
in  the  growing  grass,  and  all  the  earth  was  redolent  of 
youth  and  hope. 

Our  walk  was  prolonged  till  tired  nature  insisted  on 
rest  and  food.  Presently,  in  a  cluster  of  cottages,  we 
saw  one  with  the  encouraging  symbol  of  a  suspended 
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bush.  Entering  a  large  kitchen  where  half-a-dozen 
peasants  sat  drinking  and  smoking,  we  made  known  our 
wants  to  the  landlady — partly  by  dumb  show — and 
followed  her  to  an  adjoining  room.  A  table-cloth,  coarse 
as  a  crash  towel,  but  spotlessly  clean,  was  quickly  laid. 
A  cob  of  crusty  bread,  a  piece  of  cheese,  a  pat  of  butter, 
a  dish  of  salad,  and  russet  apples  on  a  wooden  platter 
appeared  :  also  two  bottles  of  wine,  stoppered  with  a 
wisp  of  straw,  and  a  film  of  olive  oil  as  a  preservative. 
It  was  ordinary  local  wine  without  a  brand,  and  its 
flavour  was  not  enhanced  by  any  associations  with  either 
famous  authors  or  their  works.  You  could  not  drink  a 
health  anywhere  on  Lake  Leman  without  awakening 
memories  of  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Gibbon,  Madame  de 
Stael,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  a  long  line  of  lesser  lights  in 
art  and  literature.  But  in  that  wayside  inn  near  Lake 
Como  I  even  forgot  to  remember  Bulwer  Lytton  and  the 
Lady  of  Lyons. 

The  charge  for  our  refection  was  a  lira — fivepence 
each,  but  we  equalised  the  score  by  giving  a  handful  of 
coppers  to  three  pretty,  black-eyed  bambinos  who  had 
watched  our  repast  with  undisguised  interest,  and  in 
return  received  more  thanks  and  smiles  than  the  average 
waiter  could  produce  for  a  sovereign. 

I  have  sat  at  good  men's  feasts  where  the  appointments 
were  perfect,  the  cates  irreproachable,  and  the  wine 
outrivalled  the  brilliant  talk,  yet  none  surpassed  the 
humble  repast  in  the  village  osteria  for  sheer  material 
enjoyment.  It  lives  in  my  memory  as  the  crowning 
incident  in  a  day  of  unalloyed  happiness,  and  whenever 
I  think  of  it  in  moods  of  depression  my  sadness  steals 
away  like  the  shadow  of  a  moving  cloud  on  a  mountain 
tarn. 

And  here  I  pause  to  ponder  on  the  futile  speculation 
whether  humanity  would  be  happier,  wine  or  no  wine, 
if  the  mind,  like  a  sundial,  recorded  the  bright  hours 
only.  From  immemorial  time  sages  have  tried  to  find 
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an  answer,  and  left  the  enigma  unsolved ;  but  if  the 
poet's  assertion  were  wholly  true  that 

A  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering  happier  things, 
it  certainly  would  be  wiser  to 

Divorce  old  barren  Reason  from  our  bed 
And  take  the  daughter  of  the  Vine  to  Spouse  : 

or  seek  for  some  nepenthe  to  swoon  us  to  the  waters  of 
oblivion. 

But  I  dissent  from  the  poet's  dictum.  Time  is  a 
benevolent  despot,  prolonging  cheerful  memories,  while 
soothing  and  softening  the  harsh  facts  and  asperities  of 
life.  That  is  why  I  love  to  dwell  on  the  pleasant  inter- 
ludes and  social  gatherings  of  bygone  days,  where  wine 
was  the  inspirer  of  gracious  thoughts  and  kindly 
sentiments.  I  cannot  revive  in  all  their  intensity  the 
pristine  feelings  of  exhilaration,  but  the  pitying  years 
preserve  the  flavour  of  them  as  a  pot-pourri  imprisons 
the  perfume  of  the  roses  that  exhaled  the  sweetness  of 
their  prime  in  the  amorous  moontides  of  sweet-laden 
Junes. 

How  many  irritating  but  forgotten  incidents  have 
happened  since  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  render  some 
slight  service  to  two  young  ladies — strangers  to  me — 
once  on  a  time  in  Switzerland.  They  were  the  daughters 
of  the  harbour  master  of  a  northern  seaport,  and  at 
parting  cordially  pressed  me  to  visit  them  if  my  wander- 
ing footsteps  ever  led  me  to  Scotland.  A  long  time  after 
I  was  in  their  vicinity,  and,  remembering  my  promise, 
called,  and  was  invited  to  stay  and  dine  with  the  family. 
When  the  dessert  came  my  host  enquired  if  I  drank 
port.  The  answer  being  in  the  affirmative,  he  rose  from 
the  table  and  left  the  room,  his  wife  informing  me  I  was 
a  favoured  gentleman,  as  the  wine  was  a  precious  gift 
of  gratitude  from  a  sea  captain,  and  of  fabulous  age. 
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Shortly,  the  maid,  followed  by  the  master,  reappeared 
with  a  tray  on  which  were  two  small  glasses.  One  of 
these,  with  ceremonial  care,  was  laid  before  me.  I 
touched  the  tilted  wine  as  a  timid  lover  takes  toll  of  his 
sweetheart's  lips  in  a  first  kiss.  Emboldened,  I  took  a 
second  sip,  and  a  third,  my  host  watching  me  the  while 
with  a  question  in  his  eye.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "I  hope 
it  meets  with  your  approval."  So  much  so,  I  replied, 
that  I  should  like  to  ask  a  blessing  on  it.  It  was  roseate 
bliss  embodied  :  sensuous  gratification  etherealised.  If 
you  can  imagine  dissolved  rubies,  mingled  with  melted 
silk  and  satin,  gliding  over  the  smoothest  velvety  surface, 
you  may  have  a  faint  idea  how  that  dulcet  dew  of 
Lusitania  tasted  to  my  enamoured  tongue.  It  was  a 
drink  to  seduce  an  anchorite  from  the  path  of  virtue,  and 
my  host,  like  a  wise  man,  produced  only  one  glass  more 
for  each  of  us. 

I  cling  to  no  hope  of  repeating  the  experience  of  that 
memorable  night.  But  the  reflection  brings  with  it  no 
wistful  longing  or  regret.  Rather  do  I  feel  grateful  to 
the  circumstances  that  brought  me  and  that  matchless 
wine  together  in  the  glowing  atmosphere  of  a  warm- 
hearted hospitality. 

No  doubt  my  reception  would  have  been  equally 
cordial  without  its  appearance  on  the  inviting  table,  but 
it  afforded  my  entertainer  an  opportunity  of  crowning 
his  welcome  with  a  gift  of  something  rare  and  precious, 
and  never  to  be  replaced,  like  the  cherished  falcon  that 
Ser  Federigo  furnished  forth  as  a  supreme  offering  to  his 
lady  love  Monna  Giovanna.  And  in  the  spirit  in  which 
the  twice-given  wine  was  presented,  so  I  received  it,  and 
attained  a  beatific  sublimation  thereby. 

Indeed,  for  real  enjoyment,  I  must  have  "  the  time  and 
the  place  and  the  loved  one  all  together."  I  require  a 
certain  atmosphere — a  friendly  face — or  interesting 
associations.  The  wine  itself  is  incidental  :  part  of  a 
perfect  whole. 
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A  Book  of  Verses  underneath  the  Bough, 
A  Jug  of  Wine,  a  Loaf  of  Bread — and  Thou 
Beside  me  singing  in  the  Wilderness — 

Oh  !     Wilderness  were  Paradise  enow  ! 

Poetry,  music,  bread,  wine,  and  love  combined — what 
more  does  a  man  need  to  produce  a  sublunary  elysium  ? 
But  from  where  the  soaker  in  solitude  draws  any 
pleasure  or  satisfaction  I  never  yet  could  understand. 
Each  time  I  go  to  London  I  receive  a  fresh  thrill  of 
astonishment  on  looking  through  the  brass-bound 
swinging  doors  of  flashy  drink  palaces  to  see  men — 
like  so  many  horses  in  stalls — standing  in  the  partitioned 
bars  in  melancholy  isolation.  It  may  be  uncalled  for 
and  misplaced,  but  whenever  I  see  the  specimens  of 
broken-down  gentility — top-hatted  and  frock-coated,  both 
shabby,  that  consent  to  be  boxed  in  and  divided  like 
cattle,  my  heart  wells  with  pity.  The  whole  thing  is  so 
cheerless,  so  comfortless,  so  hideous.  How  life  must 
have  ground  down  a  man's  manhood  before  he  will 
willingly  seek  his  fleeting  solace  under  such  degrading 
conditions  !  Hodge  in  the  village  alehouse  is  a  prince 
of  well-being  in  comparison  with  the  meek  Londoner 
who  drifts  in  and  out  day  after  day  of  the  narrow  human 
sheep  pens  in  the  average  city  saloon  for  the  weird 
beverages  that  procure  him  temporary  oblivion  from  the 
monotonous  drabness  of  existence. 

The  ordinary  middle-class  Cockney  is  the  mildest  man 
on  earth,  and  deserves  better  treatment,  and  if  some 
benevolent  fairy  would  make  me  governor  of  the 
Metropolis  for  twenty-four  hours  these  unspeakable 
wooden  cribs  would  find  their  way  to  the  match  factories, 
or  make  a  blazing  bonfire  in  Parliament  Fields,  and  the 
impecuniosity-nearing  denizen  or  wayfarer  should  have 
a  chance  of  taking  his  ease  in  his  inn  in  a  comfortable 
Christian  fashion.  But  one  day,  before  that  happy  time 
arrives,  I  am  going  to  enter  one  of  those  open  cages,  in 
search  of  a  new  experience,  if  I  can  get  any  of  my 
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literary  friends  to  accompany  me — not  a  Fleet  Street 
Pressman,  but  one  who,  like  myself,  is  unsophisticated, 
and  afraid  to  venture  alone.  Not  from  want  of  moral 
courage,  because  I  have  little  sympathy  for  those  who 
need  excuses  to  justify  themselves,  such  as  "  my  doctor 
prescribes  a  glass  "  :  "  my  nervous  system  needs  it." 
For  one  of  these  half-hearted  lovers  I  wrote  an  epigram 
which  served  the  purpose  :  — 

"  Look  not,"  the  Proverb  Writer  said, 
"  Upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red  "  ; 
But  quite  forgot,  the  kind  old  fellow, 
To  say  a  word  against  the  yellow. 

I  have  had  friends — who  has  not  ? — to  whom  wine  was 
an  irresistible  temptation.  But,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  incidents  and  episodes  in  my  past  life  in  which  wine 
played  a  more  or  less  important  part  were  pleasant  at 
the  time,  and  are  delightful  to  look  back  upon. 

And  as  a  mariner  setting  out  from  the  harbour  in  the 
darkening  twilight  sees  the  ugly  or  commonplace 
features  of  the  town  fade  from  sight  in  the  gathering 
night,  while  the  glowing  illuminations  on  pier  and 
pavilion  and  the  twinkling  lighthouse  rays  are  kept  in 
view  till  he  drops  below  the  skyline,  so  I,  in  the  evening 
of  life,  fondly  think  these  cheerful  radiances  from 
memorable  incidents  of  long  ago  will  continue  to  shine 
from  afar  until  I,  too,  pass  the  horizon  of  time  into  the 
vast  ocean  of  eternity  beyond. 


THE  NATURE  AND  APPRECIATION 
OF  POETRY. 

By  LIONEL  BIRCH. 

A  WISE  man  will  pause  long  before  he  attempts  to 
•**  give  the  world  a  definition  of  the  nature  of  poetry ; 
the  wisest  man  may  well  be  he  who  declines  the  task  of 
defining  something  that  would  almost  seem  to  be 
indefinable.  Yet  that  which  so  eludes  the  direct  capture 
of  a  phrase  may  perhaps  be  made  to  stand  revealed  in 
the  deft  snare  of  circumscribing  suggestion.  If  it  will 
not  surrender  unconditionally  to  the  powers  of  the  most 
eager  and  potent  vocabulary,  we  may  yet  attempt  to 
round  up  and  pin  down  upon  the  page  the  essentials  of 
its  quality.  He  who  would  set  out  to  do  more  than  this 
might  smile  optimistically  as  he  essayed  the  classic 
difficulties  of  hitting  the  square  root  of  2  with  a  rook- 
rifle. 

Fortunately  we  can  possess  and  enjoy  things  that 
baffle  or  puzzle  our  powers  of  definition.  Usually, 
however,  their  qualities  find  in  us  some  universality  of 
experience  and  comprehension.  Love  and  Beauty,  for 
instance,  however  they  may  confound  the  dictionary, 
have  an  appeal,  however  various,  for  all.  But  not  so 
with  Poetry.  There  are  many  to  whom  its  charm  and 
secret  will  never  be  revealed,  many  who  will  never  cross 
the  threshold  of  its  comprehensions,  and  many  more 
who  will  never  enter  into  the  inner  shrine  of  its  delight. 

Conscious  then  of  difficulties  in  one  direction  and 
necessary  limitations  to  success  in  another,  I  venture  on 
the  ambitious  yet  attractive  task  of  suggesting  its  nature, 
and  of  indicating  the  "Open  Sesame!  "  of  its  appre- 
ciation. 

To  read  poetry  so  as  to  realise  it  fully  for  what  it  is — 
something  infinitely  complex,  subtle,  communicative, 
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tinglingly  alive,  one  must  do  so,  as  it  were,  from  the 
inside ;  that  is  to  say  not  merely  critically,  but  intuitively, 
realising  its  appeal  to  other  than  the  purely  logical 
faculties.  It  cannot  be  too  emphatically  insisted  that 
something  more  is  required  than  a  mere  external  appre- 
ciation of  its  verbal  sense,  its  literary  harmony  and 
beauty,  its  decorative  effectiveness,  its  material  texture. 
All  this  is  scarcely  the  essential  poetry  at  all :  it  is  rather 
the  body  in  which  it  clothes  itself — the  physical  outward 
and  means  of  a  spiritual  essence  and  achievement;  yet 
among  the  many  who  would  avow  themselves  as  lovers 
of  poetry,  but  few  will  have  truly  grasped  this  truth. 
They  have  admired  the  form  and  polish,  the  colour  and 
music,  and  mistaken  the  attributes  for  the  thing  itself. 

Yet  this  product  of  extra-logical  faculties  and  of  more 
than  merely  mechanical  translations  of  thought,  is 
pregnant  with  subtle  intimations  and  suggestions,  which 
depend  for  fulness  of  communion  upon  appropriate 
sensitory  qualities  in  the  reader  or  hearer.  It  differs 
from  prose  essentially  in  this  :  it  tells  more  than  it 
actually  says;  it  accomplishes  the  miracle  of  putting  a 
quart  of  significance  into  a  pint-pot  of  speech. 

Even  the  scientific  mind  of  a  Huxley  realises  this  in 
his  attempt  to  define  poetry  as  "  a  metrical  arrangement 
of  words,  which  suggests  more  than  it  asserts." 

The  finest  poetry — that  which  breathes  and  quivers 
most  with  this  suggestive  quality — demands,  as  it  issues 
from,  an  infinite  sensibility  of  mind  and  spirit.  Verse 
that  is  not  poetry  at  all  may  convey  the  whole  of  its 
content  of  meaning  to  a  general  comprehension — its  full 
rhythmical  or  picturesque  effectiveness  to  any  precise 
notice.  It  has  nothing  to  convey  other  than  what  such 
a  mere  external  rationalism  may  suffice  to  receive. 

But  how  shall  this  suffice  to  grasp  what  is  "  of 
imagination  all  compact"?  A  poet  will  only  awaken 
full  responsiveness  and  express  the  whole  of  his  meaning 
and  message  to  those  who,  though  not  necessarily  writers 
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of  verse  at  all,  are  themselves  poets ;  and  the  measure  of 
appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  poetry  will  be — must  be — 
precisely  in  ratio  to  the  reader's  own  possession  of  the 
poetic  faculty. 

Shakspere  will  never  receive  complete  apprehension 
of  all  his  throbbing  beauty  and  music  until  they  impinge 
upon  a  mind  as  spiritually  sensitive  and  exquisitely 
imaginative  as  his  own.  Such  a  mind  the  world  may 
parallel,  of  course,  without  re-achieving,  an  equal  creative 
genius.  Poetic  genius  has  a  correspondence  and  works 
in  an  ether  of  its  own,  and  the  sensibility  which  receives 
its  transcendental  impressions  is,  after  that  which  creates 
them,  the  subtlest  and  rarest  faculty  possessed  by  the 
human  mind. 

The  sense  of  a  prose  passage,  however  fine  in  literary 
form  and  eloquence  this  may  be,  is  strictly  textual — is  a 
sum  of  significance  precisely  according  to  the  compara- 
tively rigid  limits  of  its  mode  and  medium  of  expression  ; 
though  prose,  by  taking  to  itself  something  of  the  spirit 
of  poetry  (as  distinguished  from  literary  elegance  and 
beauty)  may  reach  somewhat  over  the  frontiers  of  its  own 
natural  domain.  Non-metrical  composition  may  indeed, 
by  sacrificing  its  own  restraints  and  assuming  the  larger 
freedoms  of  imaginative  expression,  thus  rise  into  unity 
with  poetry  itself.  "  Who  is  she  that  looketh  forth  as 
the  morning,  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and 
terrible  as  an  army  with  banners?  " 

This  does  not,  however,  invalidate  the  truth  of  the 
statement  that  prose  which  remains  prose,  keeping  to  its 
own  limitations  and  artistic  laws,  is  bound  to  and  by  its 
obvious  content  and  context ;  though  it  may  be  charged, 
in  its  own  way,  with  beauty,  with  imagination,  with 
suggestion.  But  poetry  does  truly  convey  more  than 
this,  and  it  is  this  "  more  "  that  the  sensibility  of  the 
average  reader  fails  to  realise  :  its  delicate  intimations 
and  implications  fail  to  produce  the  thought  or  image  as 
seen  vividly  and  deeply  in  the  poet's  mind. 
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The  reading  of  poetry,  then,  calls  for  a  special  acute- 
ness  of  the  "  literary  sense  " — a  receptivity  extended  as 
it  were  from  that  as  the  ultra-violet  regions  extend  from 
the  visible  spectrum ;  so  that  a  fine  line,  happy  in  form 
or  fancy,  deft  or  melodious  in  expression,  finds  spon- 
taneous recognition  as  a  thing  of  beauty,  so  that  a 
flashing  phrase  or  image,  and  all  the  poet's  joyous 
marriages  of  lovely  and  "  inevitable  "  words,  thrill  the 
mind  to  a  spontaneous  and  vivid  apprehension  of  their 
quality. 

But  the  sense  of  imagination  must  supplement  the 
sense  literary — must  quicken  it  to  grasp  more  than  the 
metrical  felicity  and  vigour  of  expression.  We  should 
endeavour  to  read  so  that  a  poet's  every  line  carries  to 
our  minds  fully  and  perfectly  the  message  of  the  words, 
the  thought  or  picture  it  embodies,  the  entirety  of  its 
explicit  and  implicit  content. 

We  come  across,  for  example,  a  line  of  Swinburne's  : 

Light  that  laughs  and  runs  and  revels  thro'  the  springing 
flames  of  spray, — 

and  the  literary  faculty  of  a  cultured  reader  may  be 
trusted  with  some  assurance  to  notice  and  appreciate  its 
alliterative  music,  its  verbal  picturesqueness,  its  buoyant 
liquid  quality.  But  imagination  must  come  to  our  aid 
before  we  shall  really  catch  and  hold  the  full  significance 
of  each  word  employed,  each  detail  of  the  picture 
presented.  We  must  see  the  light  on  the  waves  not  only 
shining  but  shifting,  and  not  only  shifting  but  playing, 
and  not  only  playing  but  rejoicing.  And  the  "  flames  of 
spray  "  must  be  to  us  a  pictorial  and  not  a  merely 
picturesque  expression  :  the  mind's  eye — the  spirit's 
intent  and  all-observant  eye — must  see  those  leaping, 
flickering,  spuming  flames  on  the  wave-crests,  must  see 
not  only  their  form  but  their  quick  writhing  motion  ;  and 
not  only  their  motion  but  their  changing  glitter  and 
fume. 
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This,  all  this,  is  what  Swinburne  saw  when  he  penned 
the  line ;  he  saw  it  vividly  and  intensely,  with  all  the 
quick  sense  of  memory  and  imagination ;  and  I  repeat, 
it  is  only  by  imagination  and  not  by  scholarly  observa- 
tion and  literal  comprehension  of  the  verse,  that  we  shall 
see  the  poet's  vision,  and  realise  to  the  full  his  bounteous 
living  poetry. 

Let  us  take  an  illustration  which  makes  a  greater 
demand  upon  our  possession  of  a  mental  retina  sensitive 
to  what  I  have  termed  the  "ultra-violet"  poetic  spectrum. 
A  passage  of  Blake  wrill  serve  :  — 

Tiger,  Tiger,  burning  bright 
In  the  forests  of  the  night, 
What  immortal  hand  or  eye 
Framed  thy  fearful  symmetry  ? 

The  average  reader  of  verse,  who  believes  Blake  to  be 
one  whom  it  is  the  correct  and  cultured  thing  to  admire, 
may  perhaps  get  some  indistinct  impression  from  the 
opening  couplet.  He  does  perhaps  see,  or  conscien- 
tiously tries  to  believe  that  he  sees,  something  of  a 
lissome  beast  stalking  tawny-hued  and  terrible  through 
the  dark  jungle;  but  to  those  more  delicately  imaginative 
the  full  terrific  picture  as  it  burnt  in  the  mind  of  the  poet 
will  be  presented  :  not  a  picture  of  a  tiger  at  all,  but,  as 
someone  has  finely  said,  of  "the  essential  Tiger" — the 
Tiger-spirit  incarnate,  a  stealthy  flame-like  thing,  a  shape 
of  fierce  and  cruel  beauty,  that  haunts  the  dark  jungles 
of  Terror,  a  swift  and  relentless  splendour  of  Doom. 

If  in  reading  Blake's  lines  we  do  not  inevitably 
(though  perhaps  not  in  instantaneous  realisation)  get 
that,  all  that,  and  nothing  but  that,  we  are  missing  what 
the  living  poetry  is  expressing,  and  feeding  forlornly  on 
the  husks  of  the  bare  dead  words. 

When  a  master  writes,  let  us  be  satisfied  with  no  less 
than  the  ALL  of  his  vision  :  all  the  message  of  his 
words  :  all  the  message  of  his  mind. 
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Pluck  a  spray  of  verse  from  Shakspere's  garden  :  — 

Daffodils, 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty, 

and  let  us  ask  ourselves  what  he  gives  us  here.  Now  all 
that  the  literal  text  conveys  is  that  daffodils  appear  in 
the  early  Spring,  when  the  weather  is  still  rude,  and  that 
they  look  beautiful. 

But  whence  comes  the  breathless  delight — the  magical 
suggestion — that  quivers  in  that  little  handful  of  words  ? 
The  very  soul  of  the  waking  Springtime  is  there;  we  see 
Flora's  winsome  golden  firstlings,  playthings  of  the 
boisterous  breeze,  swaying  and  nodding  on  the  refreshed 
and  invigorated  earth,  which  pledges  in  them  its 
perennial  fecundity  of  tenderness  and  loveliness ;  and  we 
have  hintings  that  carry  the  mind's  eye  up  and  beyond 
the  blown  banks  and  fields  to  the  wide  open  dome  of  the 
heavens,  where  the  winds  drive  along  the  grey  rack  of 
cloud,  and  strong  and  chill,  defend  their  airy  wild 
jealousy  against  the  winged  invaders.  We  get  a  swift 
and  entrancing  picture,  full  of  life  and  atmosphere  and 
perspective,  of  the  mood  of  earliest  Spring,  and  beyond 
this  a  veiled  gleam  or  hint  of  the  balmier  days  to  be — 
when  the  swallows  have  come. 

In  the  brief  lines,  fresh,  fragrant,  exquisitely  cadenced, 
all  this  is  caught  up  as  it  was  visioned  in  the  moment  of 
their  composition,  and  their  infinite  suggestion  (for  here 
there  is  neither  room  nor  need  for  detailed  painting) 
should  flash  its  impress  spontaneously  upon  the  mind. 

And  what  is  true  of  lines  conveying,  as  here,  a  pictorial 
impression,  applies  equally  to  any  poetic  presentation  of 
an  image  of  fancy,  a  philosophic  idea,  or  an  emotional 
experience. 

Take  our  poet's  revelation  of  love's  quenchless  desire, 
which,  feeding  on  the  loved  one's  lips,  would  draw  their 
"  rich  treasure  dry." 

If  we  are  reading  the  poetry  as  it  should  be  read,  the 
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words  should  fairly  stab  and  sear  our  senses ;  we  should 
feel  how  charged  they  are  with  insatiable  passion — how 
they  lay  open  the  smouldering  sensuous  deeps  of  the 
poet's  own  soul,  tingling  with  its  own  knowledge  and 
experience  ;  how  they  express  with  a  power  almost  terrible 
the  eternal  lure  and  sweetness  that  lie  on  the  lips  of  one 
so  avidly  and  tempestuously  desired:  lips  whose  inex- 
haustible wealth  of  delight  but  feeds  the  appetite  and 
adds  fresh  fuel  to  the  flame. 

If  the  flame  of  the  love-torture  thus  expressed  does  not 
bite  deep  into  our  consciousness — if  the  utter  magic  and 
sensuous  allurement  of  the  love-surrender  whose  bliss  is 
too  bounteous  for  exhaustion,  too  dear  for  satiety,  is  not 
here  convincingly  conveyed  to  us,  we  have  again  but 
read  the  rhythmic  words  and  missed  the  whole  pregnant 
message  of  the  poetry.  And  do  we  not  get  the  same 
impression  of  intimate  self-revelation  and  marvellous 
emotional  presentation  in  Othello's  words  to  Des- 
demona  ? — 

O,  thou  weed, 

Who  art  so  lovely  fair  and  smell'st  so  sweet 
That  the  sense  aches  at  thee  ! 

How  then  are  we  to  ensure,  or,  at  any  rate,  make 
possible  the  full  reception  of  a  poet's  utterance  ?  How 
are  we  to  bring  our  apprehensions  and  intuitions  into 
full  play  and  responsiveness  ?  Well,  we  have  done  much 
already  if  we  have  truly  realised  that  this  is  utterly 
essential  to  the  right  reading  of  poetry,  whose  real  charm 
and  power,  without  it,  "  passeth  understanding."  We 
must  learn  to  give  ourselves  up  frankly  and  entirely  to 
its  subtle  spells  and  delicate  significances ;  we  must  let 
its  magical  grappling-hooks  take  hold  of  our  imagina- 
tions and  lift  them  to  the  heights  of  its  own  exaltation. 

The  poet,  master  of  his  theme  and  servant  to  his 
inspiration,  regards  at  once  the  large-visioned  unity  of 
his  concept  and  the  crowding  minutae  of  his  thought, 
observation  and  craftsmanship — greatnesses  and  little- 
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nesses  that  lend  impress  or  import  to  his  work  :  things 
that  escape  the  casual  view  as  does  the  ever-present  arch 
of  the  sky  above  our  heads — as  do  the  tiny  florets  of  a 
moss  beneath  our  feet. 

We  must  let  his  poem  take  us  to  its  own  rich  heart 
and  soul — absorb  and  master  us;  we  must  seek  to  see 
through  the  poet's  eyes  and  feel  with  his  sensibilities. 
We  must  give  ourselves  up  to  the  flow  and  liquid  beat 
of  his  verse  as  a  swimmer  may  to  the  will  of  the  seas  that 
bear  him  on  their  breast ;  we  must  become  one  with  the 
spirit  of  the  poem  we  read. 

Thus  its  cadences  may  reach  our  finer  consciousness 
as  truly  and  surely  as  does  the  ring  of  the  rhymes;  thus 
its  music  may  enfold  us  in  its  living  garment ;  thus  may 
the  light  of  its  full  revelation  break  upon  us — a  "  light 
that  never  was  on  sea  or  land."  Thus  may  we  take  to 
ourselves  its  inner  magic;  thus  may  we  pierce  to  the 
heart  of  its  mystery. 

Since  poetry  then,  has  somewhat  in  its  inceptive 
principle  that  is  born  of  ecstasy  and  not  of  reason,  that 
makes  an  essential  part  of  its  appeal  to  something  other 
than  the  purely  logical  and  rational  faculties;  since  it 
has  its  own  peculiar  intimations,  its  own  methods  of 
arousing  an  extra-logical  sentience,  its  full  message  and 
effect  is  not  calculable  by  the  same  power  and  range  of 
cognition  employed  in  the  complete  comprehension  of, 
say,  a  newspaper  article  or  even  a  fine  passage  of  prose. 
Indeed,  some  poetry,  such  as  that  of  Blake,  Maeterlinck 
or  Francis  Thompson,  read  purely  objectively,  would 
convey  little  message  or  meaning  at  all. 

Yet  I  have  said  that  poetry  is  something  that  is  ultra- 
expressive,  super-charged  with  significance.  If  the 
essentials  of  a  truth  may  lie  in  a  paradox  one  might 
indeed  venture  to  declare  that  the  poet  succeeds  in  saying 
more  than  he  can  say  :  he  adds  phrase  to  phrase  and 
symbol  to  symbol,  and  produces  a  totality  of  result  that 
defies  the  laws  of  mechanical  addition.  Something  is 
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introduced,  a  beauty  and  pregnancy  that  lie  definitely 
in  the  realm,  not  of  rationalism,  but  of  miracle. 

That  which  the  most  acute  logical  perception  may  find 
"  without  form  and  void  "  may,  if  we  bring  to  it  a  super- 
logical  apprehension,  resolve  itself  into  an  order  of 
wonderful  subtlety  and  supreme  revelation.  Or  a  text 
which  to  an  uninspired  examination  appears  loose, 
indefinite,  inchoate,  easy  of  ridicule,  may  to  a  more 
sympathetic  mind  seem  to  surround  itself  with  a  nimbus 
of  magical  charm.  Some  critic  has  said  that  poetry  does 
not  indeed  dwell  in  the  language  of  verse,  but  rather  in 
the  delicate  and  charm-charged  atmosphere  which  it 
creates  about  it.  Truly  one  might  well  differentiate 
between  poetry  and  mere  verse  by  this  "  atmospheric  " 
test ;  for  that  which  is  not  finely  and  genuinely  poetical 
in  spirit  will  lack  this  circumambient  fragrance  and 
effluence  of  rapture.  The  reading  of  such  a  poem  as 
The  Hound  of  Heaven,  for  instance,  makes  an  imperative 
demand  for  the  critical  surrender  and  exquisite  appre- 
hension I  have  indicated  :  it  cannot  yield  its  content  and 
wonder  to  the  external  interest  and  attention  that  might 
serve  for  a  perusal  of  The  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles. 

However  simple  its  theme  or  style  may  be,  we  must 
remember  that  a  poem  is  a  work  of  art ;  that  a  deep 
concentration  and  possibly  a  high  exaltation  has  gone  to 
its  making.  Creative  energies  have  been  focussed  in  it ; 
infinite  delicacies  of  texture  and  idea,  infinite  rarities  and 
felicities  of  feeling  or  meaning  or  melody  may  lurk 
therein.  The  profound  may  lie  beneath  simplicity,  and 
breathless  beauty  behind  the  veil  of  sensitive  words. 
How  often  is  this  true  of  Blake,  of  Browning,  of  Shelley, 
of  Collins,  of  Rossetti,  of  Meredith,  of  Francis  Thomp- 
son ?  This  yielding  up  of  oneself  to  the  sway  and  charm 
of  a  poem  may  be  preceded  or  followed  by  a  more 
analytical  austerity,  but  it  is  itself  the  soul  of  criticism— 
the  true  secret  of  divination. 

You  cannot  judge  music  by  the  use  of  a  metronome 
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and  a  text-book  on  harmony  and  counterpoint ;  you  must 
feel  it ;  you  cannot  judge  a  statue  by  casual  observation 
and  the  mechanical  application  of  a  tape-measure;  you 
can  only  possess  its  beauty  by  letting  it  possess  you. 

So  poetry's  appeal  is  not  to  pedantry  and  rule,  but  to 
our  potentialities  for  intellectual,  aesthetic,  and  artistic 
emotion.  Thus  with  a  knowledge  and  instinct  that  is 
not  merely  formal,  superficial  and  academic,  but  alert, 
zestful  and  sympathetic,  transcending  the  reach  and 
grasp  of  a  culture  purely  scholastic,  one  may  learn  the 
precious  secret  of  distinguishing  between  poetry  and  that 
which  is  only  facile  verse ;  of  detecting  the  meretricious 
and  recognising  the  true  gold ;  of  knowing  power  from 
violence,  of  melody  from  jingle,  of  simplicity  from 
poverty,  of  beauty  from  prettiness,  of  dignity  from 
weight,  of  fineness  from  flashiness,  of  tenderness  from 
sentimentality,  of  passion  and  eloquence  from  rhetoric 
and  fustian. 

We  need,  then,  to  bring  to  our  reading  our  own 
fineness  of  susceptibility  and  intuition,  that  the  nascent 
energies  of  the  poetry  may  subdue  us  to  our  own  delight. 
The  poet's  function  is  to  express  his  vision  or  thought 
in  his  own  way,  in  the  tingling  reality  and  life  in  which 
he  sees  it ;  and  we  must  not  expect  the  conventional 
precisions  and  particularities  which  another  might  need 
to  convey  or  symbolise  an  idea.  Shelley  is  enskied  with 
his  skylark,  Keats  is  embowered  with  his  nightingale ; 
and  we  want  the  reality  that  is  born  of  that  intimate 
seclusion,  instinct  in  the  dynamic  medium  of  its  inspira- 
tion. The  singer  is  apart,  detached,  exalted,  in  the 
sanctuary  of  his  art,  and  he  cannot  keep  one  eye  upon  a 
world  generally  demanding  the  hard  obviousness  of  a 
political  leader,  or  the  detailed  rationalisms  of  a  treatise 
on  the  culture  of  mangel-wurzels. 

But  since  the  poet  is  at  once  the  possessor  of  a  fine 
vision  and  a  deft  craftsmanship;  since  poetry  implies  a 
verity  and  vitality  of  impression,  and  the  different  but 
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exquisite  precisions  of  art  jealous  of  all  superfluities,  avid 
of  essentials,  prodigal  of  its  own  peculiar  realisms  and 
intimations — the  picture,  the  thought,  or  the  emotion 
will  certainly  be  there  :  loomingly,  tremendously  there. 

A  poem  may  be  a  thing  of  golden  gossamers,  each  of 
which  may  snare  a  quick  imagination  and  hold  one  a 
prisoner  of  delight ;  but  we  may  stockishly  shoulder  our 
way  through  any  number  of  gossamers  without  feeling 
them  at  all,  and  so  emerge  sceptical  of  the  existence  of 
the  dainty  spirit  that  cast  them  in  our  path. 

A  poem  may  be  a  thing  tenuous  and  delicate  of  charm 
and  revelation,  whose  elfin  shadowy  beauty  haunts  and 
flits  through  its  versed  avenues  of  flowers  and  fragrances 
(as  often  in  the  work  of  Spenser,  Milton,  Herrick,  Keats, 
Shelley,  Wordsworth,  Swinburne,  Meredith,  Arnold, 
Tennyson,  Wilde,  W.  H.  Davies,  Stephen  Phillips,  W. 
B.  Yeats,  and  Alfred  Noyes),  or  it  may  be  a  thing  clear- 
cut  and  diamond-faceted  in  form  and  expression,  its 
charm  deriving  more  from  flawlessness  and  easy  power 
than  from  felicity  and  living  ecstasy  (as  in  the  work  of 
Goldsmith,  Pope,  and  Byron),  yet  here  too  we  may  mark 
the  unmistakable  shining  of  an  inner  light — the  glow  of 
sheer  poetic  quality.  This  glow,  this  spiritual  rapture, 
is  what  we  miss  in  even  the  most  polished  verse  of  a 
Southey  or  a  Macaulay,  in  the  mellifluous  harmonies  of 
a  Moore;  yet  where  this  innate  beauty  and  transcen- 
dental luminance  exist,  though  technical  knowledge  and 
appreciation  may  give  us  much,  only  imaginative 
sympathy  and  natural  sensitiveness  to  what  lies  behind 
and  beyond  literary  technique,  can  give  us  all. 

It  is  the  better  part,  the  fuller  message,  the  richest 
loveliness  of  a  poet's  work  that  we  attain  through  this 
intuitive  and  imaginative  faculty  in  ourselves.  We 
know  that  many  people,  deficient  in  this  artistic  sensi- 
bility, are  blind  to  the  essential  qualities  and  characteris- 
tics of  poetry,  and  find  nothing  in  any  kind  of  verse  but 
the  sensuous  throb  of  its  rhythm  and  the  mere  externals 
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of  its  form.  We  know  that  to  some  even  the  primitive 
sense  of  form  in  verse  is  limited  to  the  knowledge  that 
the  lines  usually  end  in  rhymes  and  begin  with  capital 
letters  ! 

It  is  impossible  to  make  such  an  one  comprehend  what 
poetry,  in  its  essentials,  really  is,  as  it  would  be  to  give 
one  born  without  either  a  sense  of  sight  or  smell  a 
satisfactory  notion  of  a  rose.  The  general  form  and 
involution  of  the  blossom,  and  its  softness  to  the  touch 
he  might  perceive  for  himself,  but  of  its  rare  glory  of 
colour,  of  bloom,  of  its  ravishing  fragrance — of  the 
actuality  of  the  essential  Rose,  what  words  could  convey 
any  true  realisation  ?  And  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
the  aesthetic  richnesses,  the  artistic  exaltations,  the 
spiritual  ardours  and  fragrances  of  poetry,  how  can  we 
hope  for  better  success? 

I  have  heard  a  "  poetry-blind  "  man — otherwise  an 
intelligent  and  rational  human  being — express  the 
opinion  that  poetry  was  a  dangerous  and  decadent  form 
of  expression  (more  than  a  mere  harmless  distraction  or 
aberration  of  the  intellect  and  taste)  inasmuch  as  it  was 
founded  on  falsity  or  distortion  of  idea,  and  was  conveyed 
through  a  medium  of  strained  and  sentimental  language  ! 

Now  what  is  the  truth  ?  Poetry  is  founded  on  the 
most  jealous  and  complete  of  all  truths — imaginative 
truth,  which  takes  into  view  a  thing  or  fact  not  isolated 
from  its  setting  in  and  relation  to  the  universal  scheme, 
but  realising  its  correspondences  and  proportions  and 
fundamentals ;  seeing  it  full-lighted  and  whole,  its  quality 
tested  by  senses  exquisitely  alert — senses  of  the  heart,  of 
the  intellect,  of  the  soul.  And  its  impressions  are 
conveyed  through  a  medium  of  the  rarest  and  most 
delicate  precision — expressed  in  language .  chosen  with 
the  most  scrupulous  judgment  and  sensitive  taste ;  where 
not  only  the  meaning  of  the  words  used  is  considered, 
but  their  very  form  and  weight  and  colour  and  sugges- 
tion,— a  hair-balance  of  meticulous  choice  before  which 
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scientific  precision  may  grovel,  and  Mathematics  stand 
confounded. 

The  truth  of  poetry  must  be  an  absolute  and  perfect 
truth — its  sublimed  attar  and  quintessence ;  strain  and 
sentimentality  are  its  aversion  and  negation ;  and  its 
expression  must  achieve  that  perfect  harmony,  poise,  and 
relation  which  is — Unity. 

The  question  rather  should  be  :  Can  anything  but 
poetry  give  us  the  full  and  perfect  truth  ?  Bid  Science 
give  us  the  full  and  perfect  truth — an  entirely  satisfying 
picture  or  concept  of  a  rose,  or  a  sunset,  or  a  skylark,  or 
a  kiss, — of  a  girl's  blush  or  a  child's  laughter ;  or  for  the 
matter  of  that,  of  a  cabbage  or  a  cobweb  !  Bid  Mathe- 
matics equate  a  scene  of  natural  beauty,  or  a  look  of 
love,  or  a  breaking  wave,  or  the  moonlight  sleeping  on 
a  grassy  bank,  as  poetry  can  do  in  a  line  of  married 
words  :  and  Mathematics  will  not  err,  indeed,  for  she 
will  not  try  !  Only  poetry  can  make  an  equation  of 
truth  and  its  full  expression  produce  delight  to  infinity, 
or  with  dominant  power  raise  our  realisations  to  the  nth. 

Yes,  without  hyperbolic  trespass,  it  can  be  claimed 
that  this  the  poetic  art  may  veritably  accomplish  :  it 
raises  our  perceptions  to  a  higher  power ;  makes  us  tingle 
with  new  apprehensions  of  life  and  truth ;  gives  a  new 
nascence  to  reality ;  makes  us  see  more  vividly,  feel  more 
keenly,  think  more  finely. 

Rightly  is  it  accorded  the  sovranty  of  the  arts.  It 
possesses  something  of  the  genius  and  secret  of  all  :  it 
uses  the  palette  of  language  to  paint  its  own  glowing 
and  delicate  pictures;  it  carves  in  the  living  marble  of 
speech  images  that  stand  complete,  beautiful  and  satis- 
fying with  a  vitality  of  their  own ;  it  knows  the  rhythms 
and  harmonies,  the  cadences  and  melody  of  a  subtle 
music.  And  it  has,  moreover,  distinctions  and  penetra- 
tions, intuitions  and  spiritualities,  raptures  and  felicities, 
powers  and  masteries,  peculiarly  its  own. 

Its  mere  technique  requires  an  expert  craftsmanship 
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and  artistry  at  least  as  fine  as  those  of  painting,  sculpture 
and  music — as  rare  and  delicate  a  feeling  for  beauty  and 
"  Tightness" — as  exquisite  a  sense  of  form  and  artistic 
truth.  It  calls  for  an  instinct  (which  is  more  than  a 
facility  and  taste  in  the  medium  of  its  expression)  for 
charm  and  unity — for  the  colour  and  onomatopoeic  value 
of  words,  as  well  as  for  sweetness  and  delightfulness  of 
sound.  To  its  achievement  must  go  also  a  power  of 
imagination  and  visualisation,  a  surety  of  touch,  a  clarity 
and  rarity  of  thought ;  and  at  its  greatest,  an  insight,  a 
vision,  a  sympathy,  a  philosophic  reach,  a  distinction  of 
manner  and  a  spontaneity  of  spirit  which  are  the  hall- 
marks of  genius.  But  with  all,  its  sign  of  true  royalty 
is  this :  that  it  is  permeated  by  a  happiness  of  instinct, 
a  living  soul  and  fragrance,  whose  immaterial,  intangible, 
miraculous  quality  we  recognise  in  the  expressions 
glamour  and  witchery. 

Among  other  things  which  are  more  or  less  the 
accidentals  or  attributes  of  true  poetry,  here  then  we 
come  at  last  to  something  fundamental — something 
which  informs  and  constitutes  all  that  is  essentially  more 
than  mere  ably-written  verse  :  not  harmony,  however 
delightful;  not  eloquence,  however  felicitous;  not 
technical  skill,  nor  taste,  nor  feeling,  however  supreme ; 
not  strength  nor  dignity  nor  delicacy  nor  beauty,  though 
it  may  be  characterised  by  and  have  its  source  in  these. 
All  these  things  may  be  observed  and  more  or  less 
appreciated,  their  quality  analysed  and  estimated  by 
competent  external  view  and  judgment.  But  that  which 
marks  and  constitutes  the  essential  poetry,  and  may 
escape  all  the  arbitrary  measure  and  balance  and  test  of 
academical  search  as  the  living  human  spirit  escapes  the 
anatomist's  knife  and  scalpel:  what  is  that?  In  one 
little  word  the  great  secret  lies;  the  soul  of  poetry  is 
gathered  and  expressed  in  the  one  pervasive,  elusive, 
quintessential  quality — magic. 

Magic  :    the  subtle  spirit  that  may  evade  the  finest 
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scholarship  and  the  most  conscientious  artistry — that 
may  dance  uncaught  by  the  snares  of  the  deftest  rhyme 
and  rhythm,  and  out-fly  the  reach  of  the  loftiest  eloquence  ; 
that  may  dwell  not  in  the  purple  passage  and  have  not 
its  habitation  in  the  polished  period ;  that  may  dodge  the 
most  facile  formalism  and  the  widest  vocabulary,  and 
laugh  forth  happily  in  the  lilt  of  a  clerkly  stripling  or 
the  song  of  an  unlettered  ploughboy  ! 

Magic :  that  subtle,  various,  ineffable  sprite  of  a 
thousand  shapes  and  moods  :  that  is  the  little  something 
more  that  music  or  form  or  ornament,  which  is  the  final 
emanence — the  very  breath  and  spirit  of  poetry. 

Why  do  we  thrill  (those  of  us  who  have  this  precious 
sense  of  perception)  to  the  spell  of  poems  which  the 
formalist  might  rend  to  tatters  and  the  pedant  with  fine 
scorn  utterly  "  obsquatulate  "  ?  Why  ? — but  because  in 
its  perhaps  unpretentious  matter  and  manner — beneath 
ruggedness  or  simplicity,  this  elfin  exquisite  abides 
joyous  and  secure. 

Magic  !  It  is  the  only  word  which  expresses  that 
otherwise  inexpressible,  incalculable  something  we  get 
in  such  lines  as 

And  yet  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast 

Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes  and  rock  his  brains 

In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge. 

Oftenest  and  most  miraculously  does  the  master-poet 
of  Avon  lend  the  divine  witchery  to  his  versing.  We 
get  it  in  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  his 

Cloud-capp'd  towers  and  gorgeous  palaces, — 
again  in  the  fanciful  tenderness  of 

Sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes. 

And  how  electrically  it  flashes  its  sheer  wonder  upon 
us  in  that  exquisite  image  of  the  honey-bees  :  — 

The  singing  masons,  building  roofs  of  gold ! 

The  same  delight  can  Marlowe  give  us,  but  with  how 
much  less  a  bounteousness !  Have  we  not  all  thrill 'd 
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to  Faustus'  cry  :— 

Is  this  the  face  that  launch 'd  a  thousand  ships 
And  burnt  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium  ? — 

and  to  that  rapturous 

O  thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air 
Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stars ! 

The  same  wizard  touch  has  Keats: — 

The  same  that  oft-times  hath 

Charm 'd  magic  casement  opening  on  the  foam 

Of  perilous  seas  in  faery  lands  forlorn, — 

and  Tennyson,  with  his 

God   made  himself  an   awful  rose   of   dawn. 

What  poet-lover  does  not  know  the  same  sense  of 
pinnacled  ecstasy  and  perfection  in  reading  his  Shelley, 
his  Milton,  his  Browning,  his  Wordsworth,  his  Coleridge, 
his  Francis  Thompson  ? 

Not  always  does  the  verse  even  of  great  poets  achieve 
the  true  witchery  and  clothe  itself  in  this  miraculous 
glamour.  Do  we  not  often  read  unmoved,  though  with 
sufficingly  steady  interest,  whole  passages  or  pages  of 
musical  and  eloquent  verse,  calmly  appreciative  of  its 
technical  excellences,  its  metrical  impeccability,  its  throb 
and  colour,  that  yet,  without  lapse  of  fault,  somehow 
leaves  us  emotionally  cold;  to  suddenly  vibrate  with  a 
startled  delight  as  this  elusive  sprite  pops  out  his 
laughing  face  and  takes  our  imagination  captive  ?  The 
talent  of  the  expert  versifier  has  lifted  to  the  genius  of 
the  poet :  facility  has  become  felicity. 

We  may,  let  us  confess,  read  whole  pages  even  of 
Shakspere,  and  sway  to  nothing  more  than  the  metrical 
swing,  the  suffusion  of  colour  (sometimes  rather  pale), 
the  spangle  of  ornament  (sometimes  rather  tinselly) — 
and  then,  presto  !  the  elf  is  twinkling  at  us,  and  the  verse 
rises  like  a  rocket  to  the  happy  heavens  of  sheer  poetry. 

The  delicate  spirit  of  miracle  may  permeate  impalpably 
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and  reticently  the  entire  fabric  of  a  poem,  as  in  Keats' 
La  belle  Dame  sans  Merci;  he  may  flit  in  and  out  of  the 
web  of  words  in  the  most  inconsequent  way,  as  in 
Coleridge's  Kubla  Khan  or  Christabel;  but  those  who 
have  the  rare  privilege  of  knowing  him  are  always,  when 
a  volume  of  verse  is  in  their  hands,  on  the  lookout  for 
his  appearance,  lest  they  should  lose  one  instant  of  his 
enchantment.  May  we  all,  who  love  to  roam  the  pleasant 
ways  of  Literature's  fairyland,  heartily  join  in  the 
sincerity  of  the  wish  :  To  your  better  acquaintance,  good 
master  Magic ! 

The  verse  which  possesses  this  aura,  this  vibrant  and 
spiritual  essence,  this  quality  of  magic,  alone  deserves 
the  high  name  of  poetry.  All  else  is  simply — verse. 
Its  music  may  throb  but  faintly ;  it  may  not  hold  the  fine 
flush  of  fancy  or  sensuous  glow  of  phrase;  it  may  even 
stumble  a  little  in  its  metrical  march ;  but  where  the 
spirituality,  the  exaltation  and  glamorous  life  abide, 
there  is  the  genuine  poetry.  It  is  in  its  wings  and  not  in 
its  feet  that  the  true  inspiration  dwells  :  the  power  and 
the  glory,  the  wonder  and  the  sovranty. 

No  formal  laws  and  rules  can  be  offered  by  which  one 
may  detect,  with  the  mechanical  surety  of  a  chemical 
reagent,  the  true  gold  from  the  shining  brass  of  verse — - 
and  by  which  we  may,  among  good  and  valid  work, 
distinguish  that  which  is  great;  nor  should  more  than 
such  general  imaginative  indications  as  I  have  suggested 
be  required.  For  those  who  are  capable  of  so  distin- 
guishing, validity  and  greatness  in  poetry  carry  their 
title  in  their  own  body  and  bearing  :  a  careless  "  Ecce 
Signum  "  ! 

True  poetry,  and  especially  great  poetry,  has  about  it 
a  manner,  a  naive  certitude,  a  royal  ease  and  insouciant 
consciousness  of  itself  as  poetry.  It  seems  to  breathe  a 
spirit  of  native  self-sufficiency — a  sense  of  being  written 
for  itself  and  not  for  mundane  consumption  and 
criticism  :  it  thrills  with  an  intimate  devil-may-care 
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kindliness  of  exaltation,  of  self-centred  rapture — an  air 
of  "  Take-me-or-leave-me,  beyond-Good-and-Evil,  Space- 
and-Time  I  AM  "  about  it,  that  seizes  us  with  its  egoistic 
charm,  and  leaves  us  breathless,  with  something  of  its 
own  indefinable  ecstasy  a-tingle  in  our  veijis. 

Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain-tops  with  sovereign  eye, 

Kissing  with  golden  face  the  meadows  green, 
Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchemy. 

Has  not  that  in  it  something  of  what  I  have  suggested 
— a  high  indifference  to  all  externals? 

It  certainly  is  not  possible  to  imagine  it  as  being 
written  in  a  spirit  of  "What  will  the  world  think? 
What  will  the  critics  say  ?  Is  my  poetic  halo  on 
straight?  " 

Does  not  the  verse  rather  trip  on  with  a  fine  "  I  know 
no  world,  no  critics  !  Know  me  or  know  me  not :  my 
law  and  my  being  are  mine  own  !  " 

We  read  again  :  — 

— where  Alph  the  sacred  river  ran 
Through   caverns  measureless   to   man, 
Down  to  a  sunless  sea. 

Or:- 

The  blessed  Damozel  lean'd  out 

From  the  golden  bar  of  Heaven ; 
Her  blue  grave  eyes  were  deeper  much 

Than  a  deep  water,  even. 
She  had  a  lily  in  her  hand, 

And  the  stars  in  her  hair  were  seven. 
Or:  — 

Across  the  margent  of  the  world  I  sped, 
And  troubled  the  gold  gateways  of  the  stars, 
Smiting  for  shelter  on  their  clanged  bars ; 

Fretted  to  dulcet  jars 

And  silver  chatter  the  pale  ports  o*  the  moon. 
I  said  to  dawn,  be  sudden ;  to  eve,  be  soon ; 
With  thy  young  skiey  blossoms  heap  me  over 
From   this    tremendous    lover, — 
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and  again  do  we  not  hear  the  still  small  voice  :  — 

"  Naught  is  your  doubt,  your  cavil,  your  wonder  ! 
Mine  is  the  knowledge  and  surety  of  myself.  Ye  human 
midges  !  Ye  and  your  doubt  of  me  are  but  ephemerae 
that  float  in  the  sunbeam  of  Eternity.  I  am  !  " 

Yes,  truly  may  great  poetry  and  its  vision  outlast  the 
mortality  of  all  the  world's  "  cloud-capp'd  towers  and 
gorgeous  palaces";  for  a  fine  poem  is  built  up  of 
something  more  ineffaceable  than  brass,  more  imperish- 
able than  marble  :  of  high  dreams  and  beautiful  thoughts. 
It  is  a  living  shape  born  of  the  mating  of  Truth  and 
Imagination,  and 

Shadowing  more  beauty  in  its  airy  brows 
Than  do  the  white  breasts  of  the  queen  of  Love. 

Magic  and  sincerity  :  these  two  things  the  true  poem 
always  possesses — its  insignia  of  royalty,  the  essentials 
of  its  vitality  and  power.  With  the  two  embodied  in  one 
unity,  verse  becomes  that  "  something  rich  and  strange  " 
we  call  poetry ;  and  even  when  it  dons  no  panoply  of 
gold  and  purple,  no  fine  embroideries  of  speech  and 
imagery ;  though  it  goes  simply  and  soberly  and  without 
its  ecstasies  and  ornaments,  it  yet  goes  like  a  king,  and 
carries  itself  with  an  air. 

No — there  is  little  need  to  cram  this  delicate  Ariel  of 
the  mind  within  the  four  corners  of  a  definition ;  better 
to  realise  its  nature  as  a  fine  exaltation  of  feeling  and 
imagination,  disciplined  by  a  chaste  and  subtle  sense  of 
form  and  expression  ;  its  wide  sweep  of  power  and  daring 
controlled  and  held  in  leash  by  the  delicate  severities  of 
sensitive  taste  and  judgment.  It  is  ordered  passion; 
rapture  wrought  to  grace  and  shapeliness ;  ecstasy  made 
splendid  and  sane  by  the  governance  of  artistic  law;  a 
spiritual  energy  of  rich  and  finely-visioned  life,  gloriously 
prisoner  to  its  own  gracious  rhythms  and  seemly 
harmonies — dainty  fetters  that  do  but  load  it  with  new 
beauty. 
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Not  all  poetry,  it  is  true,  is  the  product  of  fine  genius, 
but  always  is  it  the  product  of  a  fine  instinct;  and  while 
the  air  of  its  mountain-peaks  is  rare  and  exhilarating, 
giving  a  sheer  zest  and  sense  of  miracle  that  no  other 
art  can  quite  achieve,  yet  the  gentler  uplands  and  flowery 
pleasances  have  a  charm  no  less  real,  and  are  accessible 
to  a  more  general  enjoyment.  Even  there  we  feel  a 
wider  freedom,  taste  of  a  larger  life,  and  breathe  an 
"  ampler  air  "  than  would  otherwise  be  ours. 

The  message  of  poetry  is  at  once  to  our  minds  and  to 
our  hearts;  it  quickens  both  our  imaginations  and  our 
emotions;  its  spirit  is  universal,  touching  life,  stimulating 
and  enriching  it  at  every  point.  It  offers  to  us  a  "liberal 
education  "  indeed  :  the  finest  thought  in  its  finest 
expression,  the  truest  and  fullest  comprehension  with  the 
deepest  feeling.  In  its  revelation  we  get  at  once  the 
nearest  to  heaven  and  the  closest  to  earth  :  we  weld  in 
one — Dream  and  Reality. 

Well  said  the  gentle  Sidney  of  the  poet : — "He  cometh 
to  you  with  words  set  in  delightful  proportion  .  .  .  with 
a  tale,  forsooth,  he  cometh  unto  you,  with  a  tale  which 
holdeth  children  from  their  play  and  old  men  from  the 
chimney  corner."  Yes,  and  he  does  more;  for  to  those 
still  young  in  spirit  and  ripe  in  the  sweet  wisdom  of  a 
truly  living  soul,  he  brings  greater  gifts  than  charm  and 
interest :  he  brings  the  sensuous  intellectual  joy  of 
Beauty  and  the  divine  light  of  the  Ideal. 

How  then,  and  whence,  comes  this  potency  of  appeal  ? 

The  poet  in  the  act  of  composition  is  probably  the 
most  tensely  alive,  vibrant-sensed  ego  on  the  face  of  the 
planet;  his  perception  and  imagination  as  it  were 
oxygenated,  his  faculties  gathered  and  concentrated  like 
the  light  of  a  burning-glass,  focussed  in  an  intense 
apprehensive  preoccupation. 

The  reader  who  later  comes  to  enter  into  the  "pleasure- 
dome  decreed  "  of  a  poet's  creative  brain — into  its  fair- 
wrought  pleasance  of  fancy  and  music,  should  come 
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ready  to  feel  the  spell  of  that  mood  and  tense-living 
power  which  fashioned  it.  If  the  spirit  of  genius  or  of 
true  artistic  creation  is  in  the  poem,  it  should  seize  upon 
him  as  the  spell  of  some  great  cathedral  falls  upon  and 
strangely  quickens  and  exalts  those  who  enter.  Genius 
or  no,  something  quickening  to  the  sense — something 
of  that  concentrated  and  exalted  life  which  went  to  its 
making,  should  become  his. 

The  reader  should,  in  the  rough-and-ready  but  perfectly 
apt  phrase  "  get  the  spirit  "  of  the  poem,  or  let  it  get 
him ;  then  where  the  poet  saw  deeply  and  finely,  he  may 
see  so;  where  the  poet  thrilled  to  some  "fine  careless 
rapture,"  some  inevitable  phrase  or  cadence,  he  too  may 
do  so.  Where  the  poet,  sublimely  daring,  reached  out 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  mundane  thought  and  philosophy, 
and  drew  to  him  shapes  and  images  of  fancy  and 
imagination,  he  too  may  know  their  intimate  beauty  and 
verity.  And  when,  lost  in  his  inspiration,  the  poet 
listened  to  the  music  of  the  spheres,  and  forgetting  earth, 
sang  himself  in  the  choir  of  the  morning  stars,  shall  he 
too,  comrade  to  the  poet's  mood  and  one  in  spirit  with 
him)  rise  to  the  heights,  and  know  and  share  even  those 
skiey  ecstasies  of  song. 


EAWR    TUMMY. 

By  WALTER  EMSLEY. 

T^AWR  Tummy's  wot  Aw'm  cryin'  fur,  Eawr  Turn, 

mi  on'y  lad  ! 
Aw'm  welly  feart  to  deoth,  Aw  am  !     It  would  no'  be  so 

bad 
If  Aw  wur  deawn  to  th'  bottom  on  't,  an'  know'd  things 

at  ther  worst. 
Aw'm  welly  near  t'  fur  eend  to  neet,  an'  ev'ry  thin'  seems 

curst ! 
Aw've  nowt  no  moor  to  live  fur  neaw  !     For  just  a  yer 

to-day 

Deoth  tuk  his  fey  ther  fro'  mi  arms  an'  carried  him  away  ! 
An'  neaw  Aw'm  feart  eawr  Tummy's  gone  !  that's  why 

mi  een  are  weet ! 
That's  why  mi  honds  is  trem'lin'.     Eh  !  heaw  con  sich 

things  be  reet? 

For  si  thee  !  heres  this  papper  coom — it's  crumpl't  wi  mi 

hond  ! 
It's  tuk  o't  use  out  o'  mi  booans — Aw  feel  too  wake  to 

stond ! 
'Twur  slithert  under  th'  dur  at  dark.     Heaw  is  't  at  th' 

postman  knows? 
Aw  yerd  him  slink  away  fra  th'  heause,  just  on  his  tippy 

toes ! 

An'  so  Aw  oppend  th'  papper  eawt,  an'  tuk  it  nearer  th' 

leet, 
Aw  soon  seed  what  had  happent  him,  an'  here  Aw've 

bin  o'  neet. 
It  ses  eawr  Tummy's  wownded  an'  he's  missin'  sin  last 

May! 
Aw'm  welly  brokken-hearted,  an'  Aw  conna  even  pray  ! 

It  doesna'  no  seem  so  lung  sin'  he  wur  nestlin'  o'  mi 

breast, 
Aw  envied  nob'dy  i'  th'  wide  warld  !  but  Him  above 

knows  best ! 

His  skin  wur  loike  a  waxen  doll,  his  een  wur  pearly  blue, 
He're   th'   bonniest   babby   ever   born !     He    loved   his 

Mother  too ! 
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He  growed  up  sturdy,  strong  an'  streight,  an'  luk'd  a 

gradely  mon. 
Aw  worshipp'd  th'  very  greaund  he  trod  !     An   neaw 

belike  he's  gone  ! 
Eh  !  th'  day  he  went  to  th'  fact'ry  he  wer't  preawdest  lad 

i'  th'  lond. 
He'd  run  straight  whoam  wi'  t'  brass  he'd  earn't  an' 

drop  it  i'  mi  hond  ! 

An'  then  he'd  off  to  th'  footbo'  fielt,  a  sparkle  in  his  ee'. 
It's  hard  a  lad  loike  Tummy  wuz,  should  ha'  to  goo  an' 

dee! 
When  th'  war  bruk  eaut  he  lost  his  yed  an'  worried  day 

an'  neet. 
He  said  it  made  him  shaumfaced  when  he  met  his  mates 

i'  th'  street. 

Aw  talked  an'  argy'd  wi'  him,  but  Aw  meight  o'  saved 

mi  wynd  ! 
He're  stubborn  loike  his  feyther,  so  he  went  away  an' 

join'd  ! 
Aw  wanted  eawr  own  side  to  win  !     Aw  wanted  Tummy 

too! 
But  talkin'  wur  no'  onny  use,  Aw  had  to  let  him  goo ! 

Aw  seed  him  off  to  th'  station  an'  Aw  cheered  mi  very 

best! 
An'  then  coom  whoam  an'  cried  o'  neet,  Aw  never  got  no 

rest ! 
An'  neaw  this  papper's  coom  Aw'm  done  !     It's  hopeless 

Aw  con  see  ! 
Aw'st  never  see  him  onny  moor — thers  nowt  to  do  but 

dee! 

***** 

Const  yer  owt  ?      Husht !    ther's  summat  stir'd.      Aw 

wonder  what  't  con  be  ? 
It  seaunded  loike  eawr  back  dur  latch  :  Aw'li  ha  to  goo 

an'  see  ! 
Why  th'  scul'ry  dur's  coom  oppen  !      Aw  con  see  a 

bandaged  yed  ! 
Here  !  howd  mi  up  !     It's  Tummy  !     Oh,  thank  God,  he 

is  no'  d'yed ! 


Drawing  by] 
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SOME    TENDENCIES    OF    MODERN 
FICTION. 

By  J.    W.   MARRIOTT. 

'"pHERE  are  tides  in  the  affairs  of  publishers — the 
ordinary  tides  of  every  day  and  the  high  tides  of 
spring  and  autumn.  Twice  a  year,  at  any  rate,  we  are 
inundated  with  fiction,  and  the  sheer  mass  of  it  tends  to 
increase  prodigiously  as  time  advances.  An  attempt  to 
estimate  the  significance  of  present-day  fiction  is  rather 
like  venturing  into  a  wild  sea  in  a  coracle.  One  is 
bewildered  without  being  enlightened.  The  sense  of 
proportion  becomes  deranged,  and  there  is  inspired  a 
sort  of  yokel  wonder  as  to  where  it  all  comes  from.  The 
flood  of  fiction  is  apparently  inexhaustible.  We  survive 
the  deluge,  however,  and  to  the  casual  observer  the  world 
is  left  pretty  much  as  it  was  before. 

There  is  hardly  a  phase  of  human  life  which  has  been 
overlooked  by  the  novelist  in  his  search  for  material. 
There  are  novels  describing  every  type  of  character,  and 
every  social  gradation  from  the  royal  family  to  the  street 
arab.  We  may  come  face  to  face  with  the  millionaire, 
the  navvy,  or  the  tramp.  We  may  overhear  the  private 
conversations  of  the  member  of  Parliament,  the  muffin- 
man,  or  the  canal  bargee.  The  omnivorous  reader 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  entire  gamut  of  human 
society.  In  the  case  of  our  own  country  it  is  possible 
to  make  a  map  defining  the  private  preserves  of  our 
English  novelists — the  Hardy  country,  the  Sutcliffe 
country,  the  Phillpotts  country,  and  the  like.  Other 
writers  have  ventured  farther  afield.  Rider  Haggard 
takes  us  into  Africa ;  Hall  Caine  must  hie  him  to  Iceland 
or  Egypt  in  quest  of  fresh  settings  and  local  colours ; 
Guy  Boothby  goes  on  a  hazardous  expedition  into  Tibet ; 
Beatrice  Grimshaw  sails  for  the  South  Seas;  H.  G.  Wells 
packs  his  hero  and  heroine  off  to  Labrador  to  cool  their 

A 
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brains.  Indeed,  it  will  be  difficult  in  the  near  future  to 
find  a  spot  left  on  the  planet  without  its  particular 
novelist.  And  we  have  already  quite  a  collection  of 
stories  relating  to  adventures  on  the  moon  and  stars. 

An  odd  question  emerges  :  will  the  novelists  continue 
to  break  fresh  ground  until  there  is  nothing  left  but  to 
indulge  in  vain  repetition?  The  speculation  may  sound 
fantastic,  but  it  happens  to  be  germane  to  our  enquiry. 
It  reminds  us  of  the  old  Malthusian  dilemma  concerning 
the  future  of  the  human  race.  Since  mankind  is  capable 
of  increasing  in  geometrical  proportion  (ran  the 
argument)  it  follows  of  necessity  that  more  and  still 
more  land  will  be  required  for  the  production  of  food 
supplies;  and,  since  the  total  surface  of  the  earth  is  a 
fixed  quantity,  it  follows  that  there  will  come  a  moment 
when  the  earth  can  support  no  further  increase  of 
population.  Prince  Kropotkin  has  pointed  out  the 
fallacy  of  the  Malthusian  doctrine.  The  surface  of  the 
land  is  limited,  he  admits,  but  the  possibility  of  ever- 
increasing  crops  is  opened  up  by  the  scientific  processes 
based  upon  intensive  culture.  There  is  practically  no 
limit  to  the  earth's  resources.  The  object  will  be  not  so 
much  to  discover  a  fresh  acre  of  cultivable  land,  but 
rather  to  multiply  the  capacity  of  every  square  yard 
already  under  cultivation. 

The  analogy  of  the  novelist  holds  good.  Authors  of 
recent  years  have  ceased  to  run  to  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth  for  fresh  sites  and  backgrounds.  •  They 
have  begun  to  investigate  more  thoroughly  the  little  plot 
of  ground  immediately  about  them.  They  are  learning 
what  Ibsen  discovered  years  ago,  that  there  is  an  infinity 
of  comedy  and  tragedy  under  their  very  noses,  as  it  were  : 
that  a  dramatist  finds  drama  and  the  romanticist 
discovers  romance  in  a  village  pub.  or  a  suburban  back- 
garden  :  that  the  personality  of  the  charwoman  is  as  rich 
in  colour  and  thematic  suggestiveness  as  the  princesses 
of  Le  Queux  :  that  "  She-who-must-be-obeyed  "  may  be 
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encountered  without  running  off  the  map  into  the  caves 
Cor. 

This  brings  us  abruptly  to  our  first  point  concerning 
modern  fiction.  The  tendency  is  to  deal  more  and  more 
with  familiar  folk  and  everyday  scenes.  The  novelist 
no  longer  endeavours  to  arrest  our  interest  in  the 
Countess  of  Flaxeria  whom  he  has  not  seen,  but  attempts 
to  give  us  an  honest  portrait  of  Aunt  Mary  whom  he  has 
seen.  We  see  parallel  movements  in  the  history  of 
drama  or  of  painting.  When  our  artists  revolted  against 
the  mythical  shepherdesses  and  archangels  and  gave  us 
homely  peasants  and  "  humanity  in  its  shirt-sleeves," 
they  did  not  abandon  romance.  They  discovered  fresh 
stores  of  it.  The  Dutch  have  been  pre-eminently 
successful  in  revealing  the  beauty  of  common  scenes,  and 
in  spite  of  the  diatribes  of  Sir  Edward  Poynter,  we  can 
find  more  sincere  inspiration  in  Anton  Mauve's  washer- 
woman than  in  the  goddesses  of  the  idealist  school. 
And  in  a  similar  way  the  modern  author  is  renouncing 
his  far-country  to  return  to  the  abundant  bread  of  his 
father's  home. 

The  first  step  of  this  transition  was  Realism,  which 
was  an  extreme  reaction  against  ^Estheticism.  Folk 
sniffed  contemptuously  at  the  cloudy  romances  that  spoke 
of  an  unearthly  beauty  and  "  the  light  that  never  was 
on  land  or  sea."  "Give  us  stern  reality,"  they  said; 
and  they  set  their  teeth  and  prepared  for  the  cold  shock 
of  unpleasant  truth.  In  the  place  of  Aubrey  Beardsley's 
graceful  artificialities  we  had  Augustus  John's  forbidding 
ugliness.  A  beauteous  nymph  in  flowing  robes,  every 
line  of  which  delighted  the  eye  by  its  grace,  was  replaced 
by  three  or  four  ungainly  women  in  ugliest  garb  set  in  a 
row,  in  defiance  of  every  canon  of  harmony  and  composi- 
tion, and  painted  with  brutal  fidelity.  The  revulsion  in 
art  was  accompanied  by  a  like  revulsion  in  letters. 
Crackenthorpe  (whose  untimely  end  prevented  him  from 
receiving  the  justice  which  his  genius  deserved)  was 
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unsurpassed  for  directness  and  brutality.  Standing  on 
Westminster  Bridge  and  looking  along  the  Embankment 
you  exclaim  with  Wordsworth  :  "  Earth  hath  not 
anything  to  show  more  fair,"  but  Crackenthorpe  is  at 
your  elbow  telling  you  that  it  is  the  place  where  a 
married  woman  proffers  herself  for  the  hire  of  men. 
Hosts  of  Realists  have  faithfully  upheld  this  Cracken- 
thorpe tradition  in  fiction.  But  they  overlooked  one 
gigantic  fact,  viz.,  that  the  beautiful  may  be  true  as  well 
as  the  ugly ;  and  in  their  grim  exultation  in  horror  and 
their  overwhelming  anxiety  that  no  single  sordid  detail 
should  be  missed,  they  forgot  that  the  artist's  duty  is 
selection  and  so  degenerated  into  itinerant  slum-photo- 
graphers. They  never  practised  that  reticence  which  is- 
characteristic  of  all  great  writers.  Their  frankness  went 
to  one  of  two  extremes.  It  either  became  the  excess 
which  is  prompted  by  effeminacy  and  enervated  sensation 
or  the  excess  which  resulted  from  coarse  familiarity  ^nd 
brutality.  The  one  whispered  meretriciously  :  the  other 
brawled. 

Realism  (in  this  exasperating  sense)  has  luckily  had 
its  day.  It  is  not  Realism  that  the  present-day  author 
is  seeking.  It  is  Reality.  Realism  is  a  trick  of  the  pen, 
but  Reality  is  a  vaster  thing,  co-extensive  with  life  itself. 
It  does  not  hesitate  to  depict  the  grim  and  the  drab ;  but 
also  it  rejoices  to  discover  the  glamour  and  adventure 
that  lurk  among  familiar  things. 

yEstheticism,  exemplified  during  the  Oscar  Wilde 
regime,  accomplished  its  purpose  and  perished.  It 
achieved  more  than  one  is  sometimes  inclined  to  admit. 
Realism,  its  opposite  extreme,  has  also  achieved  its 
purpose.  It  lingers  still,  but  its  meridian  is  passed  and 
it  will  soon  be  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  ephemeral  cults. 
The  modern  novelist  sees  Beauty  on  one  hand  and  the 
Beast  on  the  other,  and  learns  to  look  on  both 
indifferently. 

It  is  therefore  false  to  say  of  modern  fiction  that  the 
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sordid  and  morbid  have  displaced  adventure;  for  the 
essence  of  adventure  is  emotion,  and  although  one  has  a 
trick  of  associating  it  with  stupendous  happenings  it  is 
fatally  easy  to  confound  the  two.  Emotion  may  not  be 
present  in  the  wind  or  the  earthquake  or  the  fire. 
Adventure  belongs  to  the  soul.  Thoreau  perceived  more 
romance  in  his  Walden  pond  than  Clarke  Russell  on  the 
seven  seas.  Stevenson  loved  to  wander  in  remote  cities 
and  alien  archipelagos ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  found 
a  theme  more  fascinating  than  his  account  of  weeding  his 
garden  at  Vailima. 

A  new  movement  usually  goes  too  far.  Hogarth  in 
his  pictures  went  too  far  in  his  rebellion  against  mythical 
romance.  He  is  too  prodigal  in  detail  and  laid  undue 
stress  upon  the  seamy  side.  In  fiction,  likewise,  the 
author  is  inclined  to  be  unduly  prolix  and  macabre;  and 
one  must  make  allowances  for  these  initial  excesses. 
Arnold  Bennett  is  frequently  criticised  for  his  love  of  the 
humdrum  and  his  bewildering  mass  of  detail.  The 
whole  story  of  "  Clay  hanger,"  for  example,  can  be 
summarised  in  a  paragraph.  It  begins  when  the  hero 
is  leaving  school.  He  is  an  average  youth  in  a 
Staffordshire  town.  His  father  is  a  printer,  and  the  boy 
enters  the  business.  His  love  episode  is  of  the  briefest 
and  ends  in  disappointment.  He  grows  older,  becomes 
fairly  successful,  and  settles  down  as  a  typical  middle- 
aged  bachelor.  But  what  would  some  of  our  more 
dashing  writers  do  with  a  character  like  Clayhanger  ? 
They  would  depict  him  with  a  smoking  pistol  beside  a 
warm  corpse.  They  would  send  him  flying  across  the 
Atlantic  with  a  pack  of  detectives  on  the  scent.  They 
would  involve  him  in  mystery,  crime,  pursuit,  evasion, 
until  he  resembled  the  hero  of  a  cinema  film.  You 
know  the  stock-in-trade  of  those  writers.  .  .  .  The  point 
is  not  so  much  that  provincial  printers  do  not  usually 
live  on  these  hysterical  planes.  Nor  is  it  that  Bennett  is 
true  to  fact  when  the  feuilletonist  is  ludicrously  false.  It 
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is  the  literal  truth  that  Bennett  can  find  more  genuine 
humour,  emotion,  and  adventure  in  the  Five  Towns  than 
in  motoring  across  China  or  sliddering  down  the  slopes 
of  the  Himalayas.  There  are  defects  in  Bennett's  style, 
indubitably,  but  in  his  general  tendency  towards  actuality 
we  believe  him  to  be  sound  and  sane. 

The  tendency  is  towards  reality,  then ;  but  we  are 
bound  in  sincerity  to  admit  that  it  moves  also  towards 
formlessness.  The  novelist  is  overwhelmed  by  richness 
of  his  material.  His  theme  becomes  confused  and 
incoherent.  There  is  a  lack  of  significant  design.  His 
vision  is  real  but  not  clarified  :  his  emotion  is  strong 
but  not  simplified.  He  loses  the  thread,  and  the  story  is 
not  illuminated  by  the  consistent  idea  that  should  give 
unity  to  a  work  of  art.  Possibly  this  formlessness  is 
partly  what  Henry  James  means  by  the  saturation  of  the 
modern  novel.  Gilbert  Cannan's  "  Old  Mole  "  and 
Frederick  Niven's  "Justice  of  the  Peace"  are  typical 
examples.  They  are  both  works  of  great  individuality 
and  high  merit;  but  the  impression  left  upon  the  mind  is 
one  of  formless  intensity.  On  the  other  hand,  Joseph 
Conrad's  subtle  and  minute  studies  (as  in  "  Chance," 
for  instance)  are  infused  by  a  steadily  evolving  purpose 
which  has  the  cumulative  effect  of  a  great  fugue.  His 
success  accentuates  the  failure  of  many  of  his  English 
confreres  whose  stories  have,  strictly  speaking,  no  essential 
climax,  but  only  a  meaningless  violence  that  sinks  into 
an  equally  meaningless  calm.  So  many  of  our  novels 
begin  excellently,  only  to  lose  themselves  like  the 
Australian  rivers  in  the  sand.  Fortunately,  however, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  this  lack  of  cohesion  is 
only  a  transitory  phase.  Modern  fiction  will  emerge 
from  its  chaos,  even  as  the  painters  have  done. 

Again,  another  noteworthy  tendency  of  modern  fiction 
is  its  interest  in  the  motives  of  human  action.  Our 
narrative  art  moves  in  the  direction  of  the  intensive  epic. 
It  becomes  increasingly  introspective  and  psychological. 
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We  care  less  for  deeds  than  for  motives  which  precipitate 
them.  We  are  not  so  fascinated  by  the  crimes  of  a 
beautiful  and  heartless  lady.  We  are  tremendously 
interested  in  the  middle-aged  woman  who  is  not  beautiful 
but  does  possess  a  heart.  The  type  of  fiction  so  popular 
a  few  years  ago  was  built  upon  a  mystery — not  infre- 
quently the  tracking  down  of  some  criminal.  We  began 
with  the  unknown  term  "  x,"  and  thence  proceeded  to 
simplify  and  factorise  and  cancel  till  "  x  "  was  resolved 
in  the  last  chapter  but  one.  But  we  are  discovering 
to-day  that  the  most  exciting  mystery  was  not  the  murder 
but  the  bewildering  interplay  of  chance  and  circumstance 
that  led  to  the  murder.  We  see  it  in  Oliver  Onions' 
"In  Accordance  with  the  Evidence,"  which  ends  where 
the  popular  detective  story  began.  The  psychological 
steps  that  led  to  the  murder  are  infinitely  more  compli- 
cated than  the  labyrinthine  plots  of  Gaboriau  or  Conan 
Doyle.  In  the  great  Russian  masterpiece  "  Crime  and 
Punishment  "  we  are  permitted -to  be  on  the  inside  of 
events.  The  author  does  not  baffle  us,  but  takes  us  into 
his  intimate  confidence.  The  real  fascination  of  the  crime 
is  not  the  spectacular  phenomena  observable  by  an 
onlooker  but  the  introspective  vision  of  a  thinker.  The 
book  is  rather  outside  our  subject  both  in  time  and  place ; 
but  it  is  a  recognisable  instance  of  what  is  occurring  in 
the  brains  of  writers  to-day.  The  Russian  movement 
preceded  our  own. 

The  tendency  of  fiction  being  inward,  it  follows  also 
that  the  novel  grows  more  and  more  autobiographical. 
We  cannot  see  things  from  within  by  any  other  process. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  qualify  the  significance  of  such  a 
conclusion.  Autobiography,  pure  and  simple,  does  not 
make  an  artistic  novel.  If  a  man  cares  to  record  actual 
conversations  by  stenography  or  reproduce  them  from  a 
phonograph,  he  does  not  give  us  good  art.  Authentic 
incidents,  detailed  with  automatic  and  chronological 
accuracy,  do  not  make  good  art.  Truthfulness,  not 
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accuracy,  is  the  aim  of  the  novelist;  and  before  one  can 
get  truthfulness  there  must  be  orderly  presentation  and 
deliberate  selection. 

When  Turner  painted  a  picture  of  an  Italian  city,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  shift  an  old  castle  from  one  hilltop 
to  another  if  the  effect  demanded  it.  He  did  not  pretend 
to  literal  and  topographical  accuracy.  He  was  not 
correct  in  the  sense  in  which  a  kodak  is  correct.  But  he 
did  contrive  to  ensnare  the  very  soul  of  that  Italian  city 
in  his  glowing  colours.  He  produced  the  atmosphere, 
the  spiritual  truth ;  and  he  was  an  artist.  Most  modern 
novels,  we  take  it,  are  founded  upon  experience ;  but  the 
author  must  select,  reject,  arrange,  compose,  and 
transpose,  not  with  a  view  to  giving  us  inerrant  facts,  but 
to  securing  the  broad  effect  of  reality  as  he  recalls  it  in 
tranquillity.  He  must  stand  apart,  in  isolation.  He 
must  fasten  upon  the  essential  thing,  and  by  its  magic 
he  must  re-create  the  illusion  of  life  itself.  The  process 
is  hardly  transcription  :  it  is  rather  a  sublimation  of 
experience.  One  might  compare  it  to  a  free  translation, 
wrought  with  considerable  licence,  and  intended  to 
convey  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of  the  original. 
Or  changing  the  figure,  it  matters  little  where  the  novelist 
gets  the  clay  for  his  characters  or  the  mortar  for  his 
story.  It  matters  incalculably  whether  he  can  fashion 
them  into  a  beautiful  architectural  unity. 

May  we  quote  an  illuminating  paragraph  from  the 
October  "  Bookman  "? 

I  should  like  to  add  a  note  about  the  much  misunderstood 
subject  of  autobiography  in  fiction.  If  an  author  writes  a 
book  about  a  man  at  a  certain  school  and  a  certain  university, 
and  happens  himself  to  have  been  at  that  school  and  that 
university,  many  people  conclude  that  the  book  is  nothing  but 
an  autobiography,  a  feat  of  memory,  a  chronicle  of  the 
writer's  own  adventures  and  circumstances.  The  misunder- 
standing, of  course,  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  old 
ladies  who  think  that  a  painter  is  not  an  original  or  an 
imaginative  artist,  if  he  uses  a  model.  I  look  forward  to  a 
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time  when  drawing  shall  be  as  common  an  accomplishment  as 
reading  and  writing;  and  then  perhaps  everyone  will  realise 
that  all  good  drawing  is  done  from  life.  All  good  writers, 
being  engaged  on  the  presentation  of  life,  must  use  their  own 
experience  of  it.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  they  present 
nothing  but  their  own  adventures.  For  one  thing  they  can 
arrange,  modify,  reconstruct.  For  another  they  may  infer 
from  their  own  experience  in  known  circumstances  their 
probable  experience  in  other  circumstances  ....  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells,  whether  he  writes  about  the  first  men  in  the  moon  or 
the  last  men  on  earth,  or  about  the  Imperial  College  of 
Science  and  Technology,  is  equally  using  his  own  experience. 

We  might  mention  in  this  connection  the  heroine  of 
Maurice  Hewlett.  No  doubt  he  has  met  her  prototype 
in  life,  for  she  is  essentially  a  twentieth  century  girl.  We 
meet  her  as  the  Spanish  Jade  or  the  Forest  Lover,  as 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  or  Stangerd  of  the  Icelandic  Saga. 
One  does  not  commit  the  anachronism  of  asserting  that 
Maurice  Hewlett  drew  her  from  his  experience.  Yet  in  a 
sense  it  is  true.  And  a  modern  novel  is  autobiographical 
only  in  some  such  understanding  of  the  term. 

From  what  we  have  already  said,  two  corollaries  follow 
at  once,  the  one  implying  the  other.  First,  there  is 
much  less  interest  to-day  in  mere  plot.  Second,  there  is 
far  more  importance  attached  to  characterisation. 

A  plot  is  a  mathematical  device,  like  a  chess  problem. 
A  dozen  years  ago,  a  startling  and  intricate  plot  was  the 
primary  requisite  in  popular  fiction.  The  author  was 
obliged  to  concoct  a  scheme  of  incidents  following  one 
another  in  dramatic  succession ;  and  a  successful  story 
was  a  complicated  maze  whereof  the  writer  ingeniously 
withheld  the  key.  His  hero  was  a  Theseus  fighting  in  a 
labyrinth  of  events  and  his  heroine  was  an  Ariadne  with 
a  sentimental  clue.  Sensational  situations,  unexpected 
denouements,  unanticipated  changes  were  the  authors' 
main  business,  and  we  note  with  amusement  that  Mr. 
Coulson  Kernahan  has  expressed  the  conviction  that  an 
author  requires  precisely  the  faculties  demanded  by 
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Scotland  Yard.  The  detective  story  was  characteristic, 
and  in  our  opinion  the  most  legitimate  form  which  such 
a  novel  could  take.  But  in  a  sense  all  novels  were 
detective  stories.  The  personce  of  the  tale  were 
marionettes  necessary  for  the  elaboration  of  the  plot. 
Their  individual  temperaments  mattered  little,  indeed 
nothing-  at  all  outside  their  particular  function  in  the 
story.  They  had  to  keep  perpetually  on  the  move, 
frantically  and  acrobatically  at  times,  in  order  to  retain 
the  attention  of  the  reader.  We  care  little  for  that  type 
of  fiction  to-day.  An  author  who  introduces  pistols,  for 
instance,  feels — childish  :  that  he  has  scarcely  emerged 
from  the  pirate  or  Buffalo  Bill  phase  of  childhood.  The 
popularity  of  the  murder-plot  argued  a  woeful  lack  of 
imagination  in  writer  and  reader  alike.  One  has  only 
to  think  steadily  of  the  elemental  fact — murder — to 
realise  the  sickening  and  stunning  horror  of  it.  The 
theme  is)  Titanic,  and  none  but  a  Titan  should  dare 
to  deal  with  it.  But  Le  Queux  and  Richard  Marsh — 
typical  specimens  of  the  1900  school — must  have  murder 
after  murder,  a  recurrent  thudding  of  corpses,  a  half- 
strangled  cry  to  relieve  the  monotony  in  every  other 
chapter.  Even  then  they  do  not  succeed  in  raising  more 
than  a  passive  interest.  Old  ladies  read  them  without  a 
shudder.  Yet  the  significant  fact  remains  that  whenever 
a  real  horror  becomes  at  all  vivid  (as  in  Stevenson)  it  is 
directly  traceable  to  the  use  of  psychological  impressions. 
The  modern  conception  of  "plot"  is  in  reality  a 
"  theme  "  comparable  to  the  themes  of  music.  It  is  the 
relentless  working  out  of  the  given  facts  and  has  within 
itself  a  sort  of  inevitableness.  The  introduction  of 
spurious  factors — the  deus  ex  machind,  the  unexpected 
fortune  from  Australia,  the  incredible  coincidence,  is 
looked  upon  as  trickery  or  quackery.  The  plot  grows 
from  within  like  a  tree ;  but  the  mystery-plot  is  not  unlike 
those  puzzle-pictures  of  advertisements  wherein  the 
Missing  Villain  is  concealed  by  protective  mimicry 
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among  branches  and  foliage.  This  may  be  ingenious 
or  ingenuous  :  artful  or  artless  :  but  it  is  not  art. 

With  regard  to  the  supreme  interest  in  characterisation, 
much  of  what  we  have  to  say  has  been  already  implied 
in  the  discussion  of  plot.  It  was  humorously  said  of 
Frank  Buckland  that  he  got  inside  a  horse  to  understand 
it  sympathetically.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  we  are  all 
inside  an  animal — the  most  fascinating  animal  on  earth. 
The  author  must  know  it  from  within  before  he  can 
successfully  depict  it  from  without.  The  artist  studies 
the  skeleton  before  he  paints  the  body.  Sir  John  Millais 
outlined  his  figures  in  the  nude  before  he  dressed  them. 
A  novelist  who  studies  his  characters  from  the  outside 
succeeds  only  in  giving  us  marionettes  or  dummies;  but 
in  order  to  create  real  men  and  women  he  must  know 
them  in  their  secret  moods,  understanding  the  working 
of  their  minds  and  emotions.  Says  Balzac  : 

If  you  are  to  judge  a  man  you  must  know  his  secret 
thoughts,  sorrows,  feelings  :  to  know  merely  the  outward 
events  of  a  man's  life  would  only  serve  to  make  a  chrono- 
logical table — a  fool's  notion  of  history. 

This  gift  of  penetration  seems  to  us  the  supreme  require- 
ment of  the  novelist.  The  power  of  creating  living  men 
and  women,  children  and  even  dogs,  transcends  all  else. 
In  fact,  an  author  whose  characters  live  and  breathe  can 
almost  leave  them  to  work  out  the  story. 

The  change  which  has  come  over  recent  fiction  in 
this  respect  can  be  discerned  by  a  simple  test.  We  live 
in  the  age  of  the  cinematograph  and  we  are  con- 
tinually being  assured  that  the  film  will  eventually 
supersede  the  novel.  A  story  like  Marie  Corelli's 
"  Temporal  Power  "  or  Hall  Caine's "  White  Prophet  " 
loses  little  in  being  filmed.  They  are  filled  from 
beginning  to  end  with  action  and  their  whole  interest 
lies  in  the  startling  succession  of  dramatic  situations — a 
King  who  disguises  himself  and  joins  a  gang  of  nihilists 
plotting  to  destroy  his  own  life ;  a  woman  marrying  the 
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murderer  of  her  father  in  order  to  avenge  the  crime. 
But  what  would  happen  to  a  film  depicting  a  novel  of 
J.  D.  Beresford  or  Henry  James?  When  we  recall  a 
typical  Conan  Doyle  novel  we  think  of  incidents — a 
struggle  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  the  pursuit  of  a 
phosphorus-painted  hound,  the  tracking  of  a  wooden- 
legged  ex-convict  and  an  Oriental  native.  But  when  we 
recall  a  novel  of  Compton  Mackenzie  or  E.  F.  Benson  we 
think  of  personalities  in  their  moods  and  minds,  apart 
from  their  actions.  We  feel  the  author's  brain  working 
within  its  own  creations.  We  perceive  no  difference 
between  the  subject  of  the  show  and  the  showman's 
feelings,  and  as  Henry  James  has  remarked  : 

This  felt  identity  of  the  elements  becomes  a  source  of  abject 
confidence  ....  Intensity  and  plausibility  is  among  us  a 
new  feature  of  the  novelist's  range  of  resource  .  .  .  These 
men  strike  us  as  having  gathered  themselves  up  with  a 
movement  never  yet  undertaken  on  our  literary  scene,  and 
beyond  anything  else,  with  an  instinctive  divination  of  what 
had  most  waved  their  predecessors  off  it. 

Again  :  — 

The  possibility  of  hugging  the  shore  of  the  real — and  of 
pushing  inland  as  far  as  a  keel  might  float  wherever  the  least 
opening  seemed  to  smile  dawned  on  a  few  votaries  and 
gathered  further  confidence  with  exercise. 

The  supreme  interest  in  character-portraiture  and  the 
psychological  insight  which  makes  such  work  of  vital 
importance  has  several  immediate  consequences.  We 
mention  two  or  three  of  the  most  salient  :  — 

(a)  The  time-element  has  been  prolonged.  The  old 
novel  began  suddenly  as  at  a  pistol-shot  and  ran  ahead 
rapidly  till  the  final  chapters  describing  the  frustration 
of  the  villain  and  the  marriage  of  the  heroine.  It  was 
frequently  a  matter  of  a  few  days,  or  at  most  a  few 
weeks.  Character  was  a  fixed  quantity,  static  not  kinetic, 
and  disclosed  no  unfolding.  There  was  frequently 
exposure  but  not  revelation.  The  wedding  was  a  ne  plus 
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ultra.  The  modern  novel  regards  matrimony  as  a  step 
in  personal  history  and  in  no  sense  an  end  of  the  story. 
It  is  in  fact  the  beginning  of  a  new  phase  which  demands 
examination.  Practically  all  popular  stories  dealt 
primarily  with  single  men  and  women  ;  but  to-day  there 
is  a  new  field  of  investigation  opened  up  in  the  problems 
of  wedded  life. 

(b)  Our  principal  interest  is  no  longer  restricted  to  the 
third  of  the  seven  ages.     In  the  case  of  males,  the  novelist 
is  attempting  to  delineate  the  earlier  phases  of  boyhood 
and   adolescence.     The   traditional   hero   was   a   sort   of 
Adam  created — if  you  will  forgive  a  deliberate  bull — at 
the    age    of    twenty-eight.      He    was    a    manufactured 
product ;  but  the  author  is  finding  an  engrossing  study 
in  the  processes  of  his  evolution.     "  Good  Boy  Seldom," 
."  Sinister  Street,"  and  "  Sons  and  Lovers  "  are  charac- 
teristic specimens.     We  have  some  excellent  boy-studies, 
but  the  feminine  equivalent  of  "  Tom  Brown  "  remains 
to  be  written. 

In  the  case  of  females,  the  age-limit  of  our  interest  has 
been  prolonged.  The  sixteen-year-old  Miranda  and  the 
seventeen-year-old  Juliet  do  not  monopolise  the  novelists' 
attention,  and  indeed  we  are  more  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  the  woman  of  thirty.  "  The  House  in 
Demetrius  Road,"  "  Genevra,"  and  "The  Wife  of  Sir 
Isaac  Harman  "  may  be  cited  as  typical  examples  of  this 
interest  in  maturity. 

Perhaps  for  this  reason  the  question  of  woman's 
function  in  modern  civilisation  is  looming  larger  in 
fiction.  The  popular  heroine  was  the  object  of  affection. 
It  has  at  last  begun  to  dawn  upon  our  writers  that  she- 
may  also  be  the  subject  of  emotions  and  has  an 
individuality  of  her  own  and  a  destiny  to  work  out. 

(c)  There  is  discernible  to-day  an  increasing  candour 
in  dealing  with  the  fundamental  facts  of  life.     Nothing 
is  excluded  from  enquiry  and  presentation.     The  British 
tradition    of    "good    taste"    deliberately    banned    two 
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subjects  from  genteel  conversation,  novels  and  plays ;  to 
wit,  the  problems  of  sex  and  the  discussion  of  religion. 
They  are  enormous  subjects  and  serve  to  cover  all  else 
in  life.  We  are  all  aware  of  them  as  insistent  factors 
and  clamorous  voices.  The  respectable  novelist  had  to 
content  himself  with  sentiment  in  the  one  case  and 
silence  in  the  other.  We  had  to  be  bodiless  and  at  the 
same  time  soulless,  and  the  result  was  a  curiously  un- 
convincing creature  living  in  an  everlasting  drawing- 
room. 

A  revolt  against  this  conspiracy  of  secretiveness 
naturally  led  to  an  outcry.  Some  of  the  books  were 
banned  by  the  great  libraries,  thereby  ensuring  their 
instant  success.  People  did  not,  or  would  not  see,  that  a 
book  dealing  with  illicit  love,  for  instance,  might  be 
written  either  for  mere  indecency  or  with  the  finest  of 
motives.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  more  malignant  type  of 
book  generally  escaped  public  wrath  since  it  dealt  in 
suggestions,  innuendos,  and  sly  understandings.  It  was 
full  of  winks  and  gestures.  Its  influence  was  elusive  yet 
pernicious,  indeterminate  yet  obsessing.  The  outspoken 
and  honest  tackling  of  the  problem,  not  as  a  jest  but  as  a 
tragic  fact  of  life,  was  invariably  the  victim  of  universal 
censure.  It  happens,  moreover,  that  the  topic  is  no  new 
one  even  in  fiction.  Compton  Mackenzie's  "  Carnival," 
the  story  of  a  chorus-girl,  begins  practically  with  her 
birth.  It  annoyed  the  reviewer,  who  considers  himself 
the  trustee  of  public  innocence.  But  "  David  Copper- 
field  "  began  at  the  same  point,  and  "  Tristram  Shandy  " 
started  earlier.  We  get  the  problem  of  illegitimate  love 
in  "Adam  Bede,"  "The  Scarlet  Letter,"  and  "Heart 
of  Midlothian."  We  read  about  conjugal  infidelity  in 
"Vanity  Fair"  and  "  Cousine  Bette."  These  great 
masterpieces  treat  the  subject  as  a  colossal  fact  of  human 
life.  They  do  not  treat  it  as  a  matter  for  allusive  wit,  as  a 
horde  of  contemptible  writers  did  and  still  do.  A  third- 
rate  author's  treatment  of  sex  which  is  vitiating,  false, 
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phallic,  aphrodisiac,  is  allowed  to  pass ;  and  we  are  only 
beginning  to  appreciate  the  saner  point  of  view  of  the 
first-rate  author  who  is  candid.  An  exact  parallel  is 
obvious  in  the  theatrical  world. 

Among  writers  who  have  dealt  with  the  sex-problem 
honestly  and  cleanly  we  might  single  out  Compton 
Mackenzie.  He  is  frank,  but  does  not  gloat.  He  is  not 
afraid,  yet  he  is  not  obsessed.  His  descriptions  of  the 
adolescence  of  Michael  Fane  are  true  and  unbiassed.  We 
have  never  yet  discovered  why  "  Sinister  Street  "  should 
have  been  selected  for  public  damnation.  Perhaps  Wells 
went  a  trifle  too  far  once  or  twice,  but  he  has  recovered. 
D.  H.  Lawrence  has  gone  too  far,  and  has  not  yet 
recovered;  but  for  a  writer  with  such  a  gift  of  skilful 
characterisation  we  cannot  believe  that  his  obsession  is 
more  than  temporary. 

With  regard  to  religion,  the  once-popular  religious 
novel  is  fast  disappearing.  Miss  Ellen  Thorneycroft 
Fowler  interwove  religious  and  social  conversation 
without  an  apology.  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  introduced 
religious  problems  with  a  grim  determination  and  an 
Atlean  sense  of  responsibility — a  load  which  the  reader 
feels  in  every  sentence.  A  novelist  like  W.  J.  Locke 
does  not  hesitate  to  allow  his  characters  to  discuss  their 
theological  ideas.  Bennett  and  Wells  have  both 
denounced  certain  forms  of  narrow  denominationalism, 
and  the  latter  has  suggested  some  lofty  themes  in  the 
heart  of  an  essentially  modern  novel,  as  (for  example)  the 
theme  of  salvation  in  "  The  Passionate  Friends  "  and  the 
theme  of  suffering  in  "  The  Research  Magnificent."  Mr. 
G.  K.  Chesterton  deals  with  theological  dogmas  on  every 
possible  occasion,  and  "  The  Ball  and  The  Cross  "  deals 
with  little  else.  But  that  is  an  allegory  rather  than  a 
novel  and  cannot  under  any  circumstances  be  considered 
typical  of  fiction  ancient  or  modern. 

(d)  There  is  a  revolt  among  modern  authors  against 
the  conventional  happy  ending.  The  Victorian  super- 
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stition  regarded  the  sentimental  as  the  key  of  every 
situation,  and  the  last  note  of  a  novel  was  much  like  the 
top  A  of  a  tenor  solo.  They  were  all  alike  as  the  popular 
short  stories  of  to-day,  and  the  curtain  was  discreetly 
dropped, 

Leaving  Hiawatha  happy 

With  the  stars  and  Minnehaha. 

We  do  not  object  to  the  optimism  implied  in  the  happy 
ending ;  but  we  do  object  most  emphatically  to  the 
assumption  underlying  it. 

There  is  another  tendency  in  modern  fiction  which 
applies  only  to  certain  of  our  present-day  authors,  viz., 
the  novel  with  a  purpose.  A  man  eager  to  reform  some 
abuse  or  to  propagate  some  doctrine  used  to  write  a 
pamphlet  or  a  tract ;  but  to-day  he  writes  a  novel.  The 
old-time  novel  was  deliberately  intended  as  a  relaxation 
from  the  strenuousness  of  life.  Thackeray  as  well  as 
Balfour  said  as  much.  There  are  scores  of  novels  in 
circulation  nowadays  which  have  been  executed  with  the 
obvious  purpose  of  arousing  public  indignation  against 
some  injustice  or  shame.  Again,  may  we  mention,  in 
passing,  the  similar  transformation  of  the  playwright's 
craft  ?  Galsworthy  and  Shaw  are  not  content  to  amuse 
or  to  pourtray  life.  They  are  trying  to  hammer  ideas 
into  the  obtuse  heads  of  the  audience.  In  the  same  way 
some  of  the  novels  of  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  and  H.  G. 
Wells  are  designedly  conceived  with  the  notion  of 
administering  kicks  and  blows  at  the  public  lethargy  ; 
and  some  of  the  works  of  the  minor  novelists  like  Harold 
Begbie  and  Upton  Sinclair  are  little  more  than  harangues 
served  up  in  a  palatable  and  acceptable  form. 

Whether  this  is  a  legitimate  form  of  art  is  not  for  any 
one  person  to  decide.  The  matter  is  highly  controversial. 
For  our  own  part  we  think  that  the  genuine  artist  must 
be  dispassionate  and  that  the  partisans  should  eschew  a 
form  of  art  which  must  see  life  steadily  and  see  it  whole. 
And  although  some  very  fine  poems,  plays,  pictures,  and 
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stories  have  been  given  to  the  world  by  propagandists, 
we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  best  author  must  record 
impartiallv  and  relentlessly.  In  a  sense  Galsworthy  does 
this,  but  one  cannot  doubt  the  angle  of  inclination  at 
which  his  mind  is  set.  Joseph  Keating  says  :  — 

The  first  novel  ever  written  was  the  story  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  and  the  last  novel  that  will  ever  be  written  will  be  the 
story  of  Adam  and  Eve.  There  is  only  one  story  in  the  world , 
and  that  is  the  conflict  of  human  weakness  and  divine 
strength,  the  drama  of  grace  and  disgrace.  The  novel  of  the 
past  fell  away  from  its  perfect  original — the  conflict  of  passion 
and  spirituality — and  became  the  mere  rattle  of  sword  and 
armour  ...  It  was  all  about  blood-letting,  bodily  conflict  and 
lust— a  distressing  mixture  of  all  the  bad  qualities  of  what 
is  called  ballad  poetry,  as  if  poetry  could  tell  any  narrative 
except  the  narrative  of  an  emotion  .  .  .  ." 

Similarly,  the  novel  of  the  present  deals  with  gold. 
The  hero  is  supposed  to  attain  perfect  happiness  when  he 
possesses  a  reliable  wife  and  a  substantial  banking 
account.  The  basis  of  the  story  is  passion  and  gold, 
both  perishable  things,  and  is  inspired  by  the  ignoble 
outlook  characteristic  of  the  age.  Fortunately  our 
greater  writers  like  Meredith,  Hardy,  and  Henry  James 
have  perceived  that  the  only  enduring  theme  is  the 
strife  not  of  steel  nor  of  gold,  but  of  human  emotion— 
the  eternal  struggle  between  blood  and  spirit. 

When  the  novelist  contents  himself  with  the  eternal 
verities  there  will  be  no  question  of  fiction  for  the  hour 
or  the  year.  Its  setting  may  deal  with  topical  events 
and  phases  of  social  development ;  but  it  will  attain  a 
something  wherein  we  discern  those  "  bright  shoots  of 
everlastingness,"  and  whence  comes  a  sense  of  the 
immortality  of  all  true  art.  In  spite  of  many  short- 
comings and  failures  we  are  assured  that  our  modern 
fiction  is  moving  in  the  right  direction. 

We  began  by  comparing  fiction  to  a  tidal  sea,  and 
remarked  that  to  a  casual  onlooker  the  world  is  left  very 
much  as  it  was  before.  Yet  in  reality  it  is  not  so.  The 
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novel  with  a  purpose  is  slowly  changing  the  whole 
configuration  of  the  coast.  We  see  an  old  superstition 
gradually  disappearing.  We  watch  the  sudden  landslide 
of  an  ancient  wrong.  We  observe,  too,  a  process  of 
restoration — the  emergence  of  a  new  idea  from  a  welter- 
ing waste,  the  resurgence  of  old  truth  from  seas  of  bitter 
controversy. 

But  the  sea  and  the  land  will  always  abide.  The 
conflict  between  them  is  eternal  as  the  struggle  between 
sense  and  soul,  evil  and  good.  The  novel  of  the  artist 
will  find  here  a  theme  of  infinite  versatility  and  in- 
exhaustible resource. 


THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  LONGITUDE: 
A  ROMANCE  IN  NAVIGATION. 

By  J.   H.  HOBBINS. 

sea  has  ever  furnished  abundant  material  for  the 
making  of  books.  From  the  frozen  poles  to  the  burn- 
ing equator — from  farthest  East  to  farthest  West—wherever 
man's  restless  spirit,  or  his  material  interest,  has  called 
him — there  the  magic  of  romance  has  descended  upon 
its  waters.  Tragedies  of  baffled  enterprise  litter  its 
heaving  plains  :  the  wrecks  of  well-planned  schemes — 
of  fondly  cherished  hopes — -lie  hidden  in  its  depths — the 
fulfilment  of  dreams  that  once  were  counted  idle  line  its 
ways.  Everywhere,  by  a  strange  paradox,  does  it  bear 
evidence  at  once  of  its  supreme  contempt  for  man ;  and 
of  its  subjugation  to  his  will.  This  shows  how  limited 
was  the  poet's  vision  when  he  told  us  :  — 

Man's  ruin  wrecks  the  earth ;  but  his  control  ends  with  the 
shore. 

The  conquest  of  the  sea  is  by  no  means  complete,  nor 
would  we  have  it  so  :  for  while  there  are  difficulties  to 
be  overcome,  there  remain  with  us  the  things  that  fire 
our  brains,  and  stimulate  our  souls. 

Further  than  any  records  take  us  has  this  conquest 
been  waged ;  and  amongst  the  notable  victories  that 
mark  its  progress  none  is  more  deserving  of  remembrance 
than  that  of  the  determination — or  as  the  seventeenth, 
and  eighteenth,  century  mariner  styles  it — "  the  dis- 
covery "  of  the  longitude. 

Something  over  two  hundred  years  ago  a  deputation 
of  shipowners,  merchants,  and  others  interested  in 
navigation,  strong — as  sometimes  happens  with  deputa- 
tions— in  its  faith  that  as  a  superhuman  task  needed 
attention  the  British  parliament  was  the  body  to  under- 
take it,  urged  upon  the  Government  the  need  of 
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legislation  to  settle  this  outstanding  scandal  of  the 
undiscovered  longitude.  If  the  longitude  had  been 
some  marauding  pirate  the  anxiety  of  the  shipping 
interest  to  have  it  laid  by  the  heels,  so  to  speak,  could 
not  have  been  greater.  Certainly  its  elusiveness  and 
disregard  for  the  decencies  of  navigation  by  turning  up 
and  disguising  itself,  for  instance,  as  40°  W.  when  it 
knew  well  enough  it  was  45°  W.,  and  thus  luring  the 
mariner,  who  was  looking  for  42°  W.,  to  probable 
destruction,  took  a  yearly  toll  of  life  and  material  that 
was  growing  desperately  heavy  as  sea  commerce 
expanded. 

The  following  year — 1714 — an  Act  was  passed  pro- 
viding for  rewards  of  ,£20,000,  £15,000,  or  £10,000 
respectively — according  to  specified  limits  of  error — to 
anyone  who  should  devise  any  means  by  which  the 
longitude  at  sea  might  be  found.  A  committee,  over 
which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  presided,  was  created,  and 
became  a  national  institution  under  the  style  of  "  The 
Board  of  Longitude." 

A  century  earlier  the  frugal  Dutch  had  offered  a  gold 
chain  to  Galileo,  and  earlier  still  Philip  III.  of  Spain 
had  offered  100,000  crowns,  to  any  person  who  should 
solve  the  problem. 

Like  our  modern  schemes  for  informing  the  young, 
and  re-forming  the  old,  the  quest  of  the  longitude 
produced  many  promising  crops  of  plans,  all  claiming, 
given  conditions  of  a  certain,  or  uncertain  character,  or 
conditions  of  no  character  at  all,  to  bring  about  the 
desired  result.  One  of  the  most  promising — if  we  may 
trust  its  author — may  interest  the  curious,  and  we 
resurrect  it  in  order  that  the  curious  may  see  the  kind  of 
refreshment  the  longitude  board  had  occasionally  to  sit 
down  to.  This  is  the  system  devised  by  Richard  Locke 
and  published  in  pamphlet  form  in  1730.  To  show 
his  fitness  for  the  task  he  introduces  his  plan  by 
proving,  what  has  always  been  held  unprove- 
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able,  how  the  circle  may  be  squared ;  and  after  this 
preliminary  exercise,  in  which  he  acquits  himself  to  his 
entire  satisfaction,  he  proceeds  to  lift  the  veil  from  the 
mystery  of  the  longitude — "  By  a  new  invented  instru- 
ment the  distance  of  any  star  round  the  north  and  south 
pole  may  be  known  to  the  least  time,"  which  having 
found  by  first  ascertaining  the  sun's  position  for  that 
day  in  the  Zodiac,  and  then  the  angular  distance  of  some 
particular  star  from  the  meridian,  and  a  little  calculating, 
you  have  determined  the  time  of  night;  arriving  at  this 
stage  "  find  how  far  the  moon  has  receded  from  the  sun 
since  it  came  from  any  knowrn  meridian,  to  do  which 
take  the  moon's  height  of  parallax  of  altitude,  or  take 
its  longitude  and  latitude  from  two  fixed  stars  of  that 
latitude,  and  by  the  different  parallax,  or  longitude  and 
latitude,  the  quantity  of  the  moon's  recession  is  known, 
and  consequently  the  longitude  " — which  is  all  very 
simple  when  you  know  how  to  deal  with  it.  But  as 
events  turned  out  the  solution  of  the  problem  by 
astronomical  processes  had  to  give  way  to  a  much  less 
promising  method ;  and  that  devised  and  perfected,  not 
by  one  of  the  scientific  bigwigs,  but  by  the  self-educated 
son  of  an  obscure  Yorkshire  carpenter. 

John  Harrison — "  Longitude  Harrison,"  as  he  was 
dubbed — was  a  youth  of  twenty  when  the  Act  of  Queen 
Anne  was  passed,  and  had  reached  his  thirty-fourth  year 
when  he  consulted  Geo.  Graham — a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  and  a  famous  clockmaker  of  the  time — 
upon  a  newly-devised  timepiece  intended  for  use  in 
determining  the  longitude  at  sea.  Now  the  one  essential 
of  a  timepiece  for  use  in  discovering  the  longitude  at 
sea  is  exactitude.  If  it  enables  you  to  carry  the  time  of 
some  prime  meridian — Greenwich  for  instance — and  you 
note  the  moment  at  which  the  sun  crosses  the  meridian 
of  the  place  you  have  arrived  at,  a  simple  and  direct 
calculation  transposes  the  difference  in  time  to  its 
equivalent  difference  in  longitude.  The  latitude  is  still 
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more  easily  found,  and  with  these  two  data  your  position 
at  sea  becomes  as  certain  as  though  a  beneficent  county 
council  had  placed  direction  posts  and  mile-stones  at 
regular  intervals  across  the  ocean  highways. 
.  The  use  of  a  timepiece  for  fixing  the  longitude  had 
been  suggested  as  early  as  1530;  and  in  the  philosophical 
transactions  for  1665  appear  accounts  of  a  clock  made 
by  Hooke,  the  eminent  mathematician,  physicist  and 
philosopher,  and  of  "pendulum  watches  "  designed  by 
Huyghens — the  great  Dutch  scientist — for  sea-going 
purposes.  But,  though  their  performances  were  remark- 
able, they  afforded  no  practicable  means  of  ascertaining 
the  longitude. 

Like  the  squaring  of  the  circle,  the  search  for  the 
philosopher's  stone,  and  other  scientific  follies  this  idea 
of  finding  the  longitude  by  means  of  a  timepiece  was 
scoffed  out  of  countenance,  and  out  of  court.  "  I  know 
not,"  declared  a  distinguished  Frenchman  in  1657,  "  if 
it  be  possible  for  the  devil  himself  to  construct  such  a 
machine ;  but  I  do  know  that  it  is  extreme  folly  for  man 
to  attempt  it."  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  half  a  century  later, 
spoke  more  guardedly  but  not  less  disparagingly  of  this 
means.  After  reviewing  the  difficulties  in  devising  such 
a  timepiece  he  dismisses  the  method  with  the  fiat  :  "  But 
such  a  clock  hath  not  yet  been  made." 

As  I  have  already  stated  Harrison,  in  1728,  consulted 
Geo.  Graham  in  respect  of  a  clock  he  had  constructed  for 
sea-going  purposes.  This  was  exhibited  before  the 
Royal  Society,  and  on  a  certificate  signed  by  Graham, 
Dr.  Bradley  Halley — whose  name  comes  periodically 
into  view  alonpf  with  the  comet  which  bears  his  name — 

o 

and  others,  was  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Longitude 
for  trial.  The  bigwigs  of  the  board  shook  their  heads — 
how  was  it  possible  to  construct  a  timepiece  which  could 
withstand  the  different  motions  of  sea-going  craft,  and 
changes  of  temperature  and  remain  unaffected  in  its 
timekeeping  ?  The  thing  was  hopeless,  and  to  prove  it 
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permission  was  granted  to  test  the  instrument — a  very 
complicated  and  bulky  affair — on  a  voyage  to  Lisbon 
and  back.  The  performance  was  so  satisfactory  that  a 
grant  of  ^"500  was  made  to  Harrison  and  he  was  asked 
to  proceed  with  further  experiments.  A  second  time- 
piece was  offered  for  trial  in  1739  and  subjected  to  certain 
tests,  but  not  sent  to  sea;  meantime  a  third,  further 
improved  and  much  reduced  in  size,  was  begun  and 
completed  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  later.  The  steady 
persistence  of  the  man,  together  with  his  conspicuous 
ability  and  ingenuity,  attracted  public  notice  and  gained 
for  him  the  Copley  medal  of  the  Royal  Society,  pre- 
sented in  consideration  "  of  those  curious  instruments 
made  by  him  for  the  exact  mensuration  of  time,  and 
which  have  already  deserved  the  notice  of  the  public  and 
received  their  encouragement."  It  is  not  easy  in  this 
age  of  hustle — of  speeding  up  and  cutting  down — to 
picture  this  man  devoting  thirty  or  forty  of  the  best 
years  of  his  life  to  the  perfecting  of  one  little  machine. 
There  was  a  big  reward  should  he  succeed  :  but  a  heavy 
penalty  should  he  fail.  But  if  the  reward  proved  a 
stimulus  there  was  a  bigger  and  better  motive — an 
intense  love  for  the  work  and  a  dogged,  unflagging 
determination  to  accomplish  a  great  object.  Martin 
Foulkes,  in  addressing  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society 
on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  the  Copley  medal, 
enlarges  upon  the  point  :  — 

He  (Harrison)  well  knew  of  how  great  importance  it  would 
be  to  navigation,  and  of  how  great  service  to  mankind,  if 
timekeepers,  capable  in  any  degree  of  such  exactness  as  those 
he  had  already  constructed  could  be  carried  to  sea,  and  there 
be  rendered  capable  of  enduring  the  violent  and  irregular 
motions  of  that  unsettled  and  boisterous  element. 

Meantime  Harrison  had  entirely  changed  his  ideas  of 
the  construction  of  a  suitable  timepiece  and  produced  a 
fourth  instrument — referred  to  as  a  watch — which  was 
offered  for  trial  in  1760.  Almost  half  a  century  had 
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passed  since  the  creation  of  a  Board  of  Longitude,  and 
great  as  the  need  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
for  the  "  discovery  of  the  longitude  "  the  urgency  was 
greater  still  as  shipping  increased  and  trade  routes 
expanded.  Many  others  besides  Harrison  had  wrestled 
with  the  problem,  but  each  in  turn  had  been  badly 
worsted  in  the  encounter.  Neville  Maskelyne,  the 
Astronomer  Royal  of  the  time,  was  busy  on  a  method 
of  determining  the  longitude  by  lunar  tables,  and  it 
became  a  question  whether  Harrison  should  succeed  in 
producing  a  timepiece  that  would  fulfil  the  required 
conditions  before  Maskelyne's  tables  were  completed; 
or  whether  Maskelyne  could  get  his  tables 
accepted  by  the  board  first.  Maskelyne  had  a  great 
advantage  over  Harrison  and  used  it  to  the  full.  His 
official  position  enabled  him  to  help  or  hinder  any 
method  submitted  to  the  board,  and  as  it  was  perhaps 
natural  that  his  own  method  should  make  a  stronger 
appeal  to  him  than  Harrison's  his  help  was  extended  to 
the  former  and  such  hindrance  as  could  be  afforded, 
applied  to  the  latter. 

However,  the  fourth  instrument — the  watch — was 
submitted  and  accepted  for  trial  on  the  "  Deptford  " 
Man  o'  War — the  journey  assigned  being  to  Jamaica 
and  back.  Elaborate  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
trial ;  and  testing  the  error  of  the  machine  on  its  arrival 
at  Kingston.  Harrison  himself  was  too  feeble  and 
infirm  to  undertake  the  voyage,  as  he  should  have  done 
in  accordance  with  the  terms;  but  his  son  William  was 
allowed  to  take  his  place.  Ten  days  before  the 
"  Deptford  "  sailed  another  vessel,  the  "  Beaver,"  put  to 
sea  with  representatives  of  the  board  and  appliances 
needed  for  carrying  out  the  tests  necessary  to  decide  to 
what  extent,  if  any,  the  watch  had  discovered  the  longi- 
tude. But  the  "  Beaver,"  by  one  of  those  tricks  of  fate 
which  spoil  our  plans,  did  not  reach  her  destination  until 
three  days  after  the  "  Deptford,"  although  encountering 
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better  weather.  "  Had  she  known  her  longitude  as  well 
as  the  '  Deptford  '  she  had  arrived  at  the  Madeiras  more 
than  a  fortnight  before  the  '  Deptford,'  for  by  their 
accounts  she  was  in  the  latitude  of  the  Madeiras  above 
a  fortnight  before  the  '  Deptford,'  and  by  their  reckoning 
a  good  deal  to  the  east  of  Porto  Santo  when  at  the  same 
time  they  were  in  reality  a  little  to  the  west,  and  steered 
west  to  find  it,  until  at  length  finding  their  mistake  they 
turned  back  again."  But  a  dispute  arose  on  board  the 
"  Deptford  "  which  might  have  led  to  a  similar  mistake, 
for  "On  the  8th  (of  January,  1762)  by  observation  the 
'  Deptford  '  was  in  latitude  35°  17'  and  by  the  watch 
15°  17'  west  of  Portsmouth,  but  by  the  ship's  reckoning 
was  not  so  much  west  by  a  degree  and  a  half,  and  most 
of  the  ship's  company  were  so  confident  of  their  reckon- 
ings that  they  wanted  to  steer  more  to  the  west  " — for 
what  reason  do  you  think? — "being  in  want  of  beer, 
and  afraid  of  losing  time." 

The  performance  of  the  timepiece  proved  a  great 
triumph  for  its  maker,  for  on  this  trip  its  error,  over  a 
period  of  81  days,  was  a  fraction  over  five  seconds  in 
time,  as  against  an  extreme  error  of  four  minutes  allowed 
under  the  terms  of  the  Act. 

But  Harrison  was  not  yet  to  gather  the  fruits  of  his 
labours.  The  Board  insisted  upon  further  trials.  The 
journey  was  again  undertaken  and  again  the  timepiece 
triumphed;  but  again  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Board- 
Neville  Maskelyne — hardened  his  heart — his  lunar  tables 
were  not  yet  completed — and  refused  to  let  the  reward 
go.  A  bitter  and  wordy  conflict  between  Harrison  and 
Maskelyne  followed,  and  Maskelyne  came  out  of  it  as 
Jaadly  as  he  had  done  in  the  practical  issue  between  his 
tables  and  Harrison's  timepiece.  In  the  end  the  reward 
was  paid,  and  with  this  and  other  public  monetary 
acknowledgments  of  his  success  Harrison  received  in  all 
some  ,£30,000. 

Little  is  known  of  the  life  of  the  man,  but  his  work 
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furnishes  some  index  to  his  character.  The  timepiece 
which  solved  the  problem  of  the  longitude,  together  with 
its  three  predecessors,  is  treasured  at  Greenwich  Obser- 
vatory, and  is  still  in  perfect  order.  It  is  even  to-day  a 
marvel  of  fine  and  delicate  workmanship,  and  shows  its 
maker  to  have  been  a  genius  of  rare  skill,  resource,  and 
artistic  feeling.  His  abilities  were  natural — inborn — 
intuitive.  For  fifty  years  he  had  toiled  and  fought  with 
this  nautical  dragon  of  the  longitude,  and  at  last,  just 
when  old  age  and  infirmities  were  rending  him  unfit  to 
prolong  the  struggle,  had  laid  it  low. 

We  talk  readily  about  the  dismal  atmosphere  of 
science  and  the  deadening  influence  of  mere  industry 
and  commerce.  One  wonders  if  that  is  because  Romance 
is  only  Romance  when  seen  from  a  rose-coloured 
distance,  and  ceases  to  be  recognised  as  such  when  it 
obtrudes  itself  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood. 


MRS  JACOB'S  « SONGS  OF  ANGUS." 
By  A.  H.  M.  Gow. 

pOETRY  in  the  Scots  vernacular  has  a  long  and 
interesting  history,  and,  in  many  of  its  aspects,  it 
has  been  discussed  from  time  to  time  in  this  Journal. 
It  holds  an  honourable,  if  relatively  small,  place  in 
English  literature,  from  which,  indeed,  its  distinctive 
flavour  could  ill  be  spared.  At  its  best,  Scots  verse  is 
characterised  by  vigour  and  originality,  by  the  richness 
of  its  humour,  its  note  of  pathos,  and  by  its  close  grip 
of  everyday  life — the  source  of  its  inspiration  and  its 
strength.  At  its  worst  (and  a  good  deal  of  modern  Scots 
verse  falls  under  this  heading),  it  is  sloppy  and  senti- 
mental, much  of  its  humour  mere  buffoonery,  and  a 
certain  vulgarity  of  subject  and  treatment  taking  the 
place  of  its  old-time,  intimate  realism.  As  a  school  it  has 
a  centuries-old  tradition  of  fine  literary  craftsmanship, 
that  is  a  delight  to  the  lover  of  good  workmanship 
whatever  his  nationality ;  but  too  often  in  modern  times 
Scots  verse  has  become  a  reproach, — a  thing  in  which  no 
true  lover  of  the  genuine  article  could  take  any  pleasure ; 
its  sentiment  anything  but  distinctively  Scots,  and  its 
language  a  bastard  dialect  with  none  of  the  old  tang  to 
commend  it. 

Twenty  to  thirty  years  ago  it  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  the 
writing  of  Scots  verse  as  a  living  language  was  an 
exhausted  vein.  To  it  might  be  applied  literally  the  old 
Lord's  saying  at  the  last  sitting  of  the  Scots  Parliament : 
"  Here's  an  end  o'  an'  auld  sang!"  Not  that  "braid 
Scots  "  had,  as  some  southern  critics  seemed  to  think, 
ceased  to  be  spoken.  Let  it  be  granted  that  its  use 
becomes  smaller  year  by  year,  through  the  Anglicising 
of  the  towns,  and  the  rapid  opening  up  to  outside 
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influences  of  even  remote  country  places,  yet  one  can 
still  find  many  places  where  the  spoken  Scots  is  vivid, 
vigorous  and  idiomatic,  as  it  is,  for  instance,  in  my  old 
friend's  "  Smiddy,"  where,  in  holiday  time,  one  "  puts 
past  "  many  a  pleasant  hour.  But  at  the  time  I  speak 
of — twenty  to  thirty  years  ago — literary  men  had  begun 
to  write  Scots  verse  like  exercises  in  a  dead  language — 
themselves  outside  the  life  portrayed  and  their  work  lack- 
ing the  freshness  and  vigour  of  living  speech.  The  secret, 
the  knack  of  the  Scots  vernacular  that  had  survived  through 
the  centuries  seemed  at  last  to  be  lost.  Then  five  years  ago 
there  came  to  us  from  South  Africa  Charles  Murray's 
volume  "  Hamewith,"  rich  in  idiomatic  Scots,  and  at 
least  one  poem  from  which — my  choice  would  be  "  The 
Whistle  " — must  find  a  place  in  any  anthology  of  Scots 
verse.  The  secret  lost  at  home  had  been  found  in  a  far 
country,  and  now, — it  seems  something  more  than  mere 
coincidence, — it  is  from  the  pen  of  another  exile  we  have 
the  book  of  verse  I  desire  to  call  attention  to — "  Songs  of 
Angus,"  by  Violet  Jacob.* 

The  authoress,  one  gathers  from  various  sources,  is  a 
daughter  of  William  Henry  Kennedy-Erskine,  of  Dun; 
and  is  the  wife  of  Major  Jacob,  of  the  2Oth  Hussars. 
Before  she  issued  this  slender  volume  of  Scots  verse  she 
was  already  an  authoress  of  some  repute,  and  had  to  her 
name  at  least  nine  volumes, — novels,  short  stories  and 
verse:  "  The  Sheepstealers  "  (1902),  "  The  Interloper" 
(1904),  "The  Golden  Heart  and  Other  Fairy  Tales" 
(1904),  "Verses"  (1905),  "The  History  of  Aythan 
Waring"  (1907),  "  Irresolute  Catherine  "  (1908),  "  Stories 
told  by  the  Miller"  (1909),  "The  Fortune  Hunters" 
{1910),  "  Flemington  "  (1911). 

With  her  English  verse  I  am  not  acquainted,  but  I 

have  seen  it  well  reviewed.     The  reading  of  three  of  her 

novels,  however,  left  me  speculating  why,  being  so  good, 

they  are  not  so  very  much  better,  and  of  the  first  rank. 

*  London  :   John  Murray,  1915,  2S.  6d. 
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But  it  is  not  with  these  I  have  now  to  deal.  It  is  with 
reference  to  the  small  book  of  verse  I  have  named 
that  I  confine  my  remarks — verse  that  must  have 
gone  straight  to  the  heart  of  every  lover  of  Scots 
poetry.  These  poems  are  of  the  right  heather  brew. 
They  are  as  homely  as  the  smell  of  peat-reek  from 
a  cottage  fire,  and  as  refreshing  as  a  breath  of  caller  air 
from  the  hills. 

"  Angus,"  let  me  explain,  is  the  early  name  for  what  is 
the  modern  county  of  Forfar;  just  as  Kincardineshire,  its 
next  neighbour  to  the  north,  was  of  old  called  "  The 
Mearns."  These  countrysides — Angus  and  The  Mearns 
— are  usually  associated  together,  and  comprise  the  fertile 
and  picturesque  district  that  lies  between  the  Grampians 
and  the  North  Sea — the  district  one  passes  through  soon 
after  leaving  Perth  on  the  way  North  to  Aberdeen, 
Here,  one  gathers,  Mrs.  Jacob  is  "  native  and  to  the 
manner  born,"  and  that  for  her  Angus  spells  Home. 
From  the  "  Norlan'  wind  "  that  in  its  journey  south 
"  had  heard  the  siller  tides  run  up  the  Firth  o'  Forth  " 
and  "  rocked  the  rovin'  gulls  that  sail  aboon  the  Tay," 
she,  in  her  exile,  begs  news  of  the  Angus  Braes,  for 
"  there's  muckle  lyin'  yont  the  Tay  that's  mair  to  me  nor 
life."  That  longing  for  the  scenes  of  youth  that  ever 
haunts  the  wanderer  is  strong  in  these  poems,  and  tinges 
many  of  them  with  a  certain  melancholy  :— 

I  mind,  when  I  dream  at  nicht, 

Whaur  the  bonnie  Sidlaws  stand 

Wi'  their  feet  on  the  dark'nin'  land 

And  their  heids  i'  the  licht ; 

And  the  thochts  o'  youth  roll  back 

Like  wreaths  frae  the  hillside  track 

In  the  Vale  of  Strathmore; 

And  the  autumn  leaves  are  turnin' 

And  the  flame  of  the  gean-trees  burnin' 

Roond  the  white  hoose  door. 
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Or  again,  in  the  poem  "  The  Howe  o'  the  Mearns  "  :  — 

Laddie,  my  lad,  when  ye  gang  at  the  tail  o'  the  plough 

An'  the  days  draw  in, 
When  the  burnin'  yellow's  awa'  that  was  aincea-lowe 

On  the  braes  o'  whin, 
Do  ye  mind  o'  me  that's  deaved  wi'  the  wearyfu'  south 

An'  its  puir  concairns 
While  the  weepies  fade  on  the  knowes  at  the  river's  mouth 

In  the  Howe  o'  the  Mearns  ? 

One  wonders  if  these  poems  had  ever  been  written  were 
it  not  for  the  driving  need  of  finding  expression  in  fit 
medium  for  this  longing  to  re-create  the  scenes  and 
friends  of  one's  youth,  the  desire  to  recapture,  fitfully 
as  in  a  dream,  the  days  that  are  gone  for  ever. 

In  one  of  Mrs.  Jacob's  Angus  novels/' Flemington  " 
(a  tale  of  the  '45),  there  is  a  character  nicknamed  "  Skirlin' 
Wattie,"  a  wandering  piper  and  singer,  a  character 
drawn  from  life,  one  surmises,  who  is  described  as  the 
possessor  of  "  a  mellow  and  touching  voice,  rich  with  the 
indescribable  quiver  of  pathos  and  tragedy,"  and  of  the 
effect  of  whose  singing  it  is  said  "the  world  that  it  conjured 
up  before  imaginative  listeners  was  a  world  of  twilight ; 
of  stars  that  draw  a  trail  of  tear-dimmed  lustre  about  the 
ancient  haunted  places  of  the  country,  stars  that  shone  on 
battlefields  and  on  the  partings  of  lovers;  that  had 
looked  on  the  raids  of  the  border,  and  had  stood  over  the 
dark  border-towers  among  the  peat."  In  that  voice  "  lay 
the  whole  distinctive  spirit  of  the  national  poetry  of 
Scotland." 

That  passage  may  fitly  be  applied  to  Mrs.  Jacob's  own 
songs,  for  it  well  expresses  the  effect  of  her  poems,  that 
come  to  us  almost  as  a  voice  from  a  dead  or  dying  world, 
and  revive  memories  of  the  singers  of  the  past.  The 
staple  of  her  song  is  still,  as  it  was  with  the  greatest 
of  them  all,  "  the  loves,  the  joys,  the  rural  scenes  and 
the  rural  pleasures  of  her  native  land,"  and  these  simple 
themes  take  on  a  fresh  beauty  in  the  singularly  native  art 
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of  this  their  latest  singer.  Of  notable  literary  excellence, 
these  poems  yet  retain  simplicity  and  spontaneity,  and 
are  unquestionably  true  folk-songs. 

In  their  pathos  they  are  sincere  and  appealing,  as  in 
'  The  Lang  Road,"  the  picture  of  the  mother  of  men, 
who  sees 

Below  the  braes  o'  heather  and  far  alang  the  glen, 

The  road  rins  southward,  southward,  that  grips  the  souls  o' 

men, 

That  draws  their  fitsteps  aye  awa'  frae  hearth  and  frae  fauld, 
That  pairts  ilk  frien'  frae  ither,  and  the  young  frae  the  auld. 

The  humour  of  them  is  racy  of  the  soil,  ranging  from  the 
pawkiness  of  "  Jeemsie  Miller"  and  the  fine  character 
sketch,  "The  Beadle  o'  Drumlee,"  to  the  boisterous 
outburst  of  "  Hogmanay,"  a  rollicking  drinking  song  of 
astonishing  virility.  Not  less  characteristically  Scots 
are  the  poems  dealing  with  rustic  love  affairs,  "  The 
Gowk,"  "  The  Heid  Horsemen,"  and,  the  pick  of  the  lot, 
"Tarn  i*  the  Kirk,"  a  delightful  little  love  poem,  which 
rightly  has  the  place  of  honour  in  the  book  :  — 

O  Jean  !  my  Jean,  when  the  bell  ca's  the  congregation 
Ower  valley  an'  hill  wi'  the  ding  o'  its  iron  mou', 

When  a*  body's  thochts  is  set  on  his  ain  salvation, 
Mine's  set  on  you. 

The  dialect  of  the  poems  is  rich  and  flexible — the 
common  speech  of  the  characters  portrayed,  and,  alike 
in  sentiment  and  execution,  the  poems  are  instinct  with 
the  true  spirit  of  Scots  poetry.  Mrs.  Jacob  is  in  the 
direct  line  of  succession  and  of  right  takes  her  place 
alongside  those  other  gentle  ladies  who  in  their  day 
added  to  the  folk-song  of  their  native  land.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  another  volume  of  Scots  poems  from  her  pen  at 
an  early  date  we  would  fain,  in  the  words  in  which  in 
the  North  we  speed  the  parting  guest,  bid  her  to  "  Haste- 
ye-back!" 


RUSSIAN  LITERATURE. 

By  D.  E.  OLIVER. 

I. 

ANTON  TCHEKOFF. 

"DUSSIA  is  a  synonym  for  immensity.  She  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic  and  the  Pontic 
is  her  southernmost  limit.  From  Warsaw  in  the  West 
to  Vladivostock  in  the  Far  East  is  her  immense  latitu- 
dinal stretch.  Her  area  comprises  one-sixth  of  the  land 
surface  of  the  globe,  and  over  this  vast  tract  of  territory 
1 80  millions  of  people  live  and  move,  and  have  their 
being. 

Russia  now  looms  large  in  the  British  imagination 
and  deservedly  commands  our  sympathies.  The  fortune 
of  war  has  stimulated  in  us  a  keen  desire  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  people  that  fate  has  placed  midway  'twixt 
west  and  east,  and  whose  destiny  it  is  to  harmonize  the 
apparently  conflicting  civilizations  of  the  two  halves  of 
our  Eastern  hemisphere. 

Russian  literature  opens  up  to  us  a  way  right  into  the 
heart  of  Russian  folk  in  a  sense  far  greater  than  does 
the  literature  of  other  nations  into  the  hearts  of  their 
peoples.  In  no  other  country  has  literature  so  profound 
and  direct  an  influence  upon  the  younger  generation,  for 
very  obvious  reasons.  There  is,  despite  the  Duma,  an 
attenuated  and  emasculated  survival  of  the  first  legisla- 
tive chamber  called  into  existence  by  the  Decree  of 
October  1905 ;  no  open  political  life  in  Russia.  Its 
people  have  been  denied  an  active  part  in  the  framing 
of  their  country's  institutions  except  for  the  few 
years  succeeding  the  abolition  of  serfdom  in  1861. 
In  consequence  of  this  exclusion  the  best  minds 
of  Russia  have  been  compelled  to  express  their  aspira- 
tions, ideals,  and  conceptions  of  national  life  through 
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the  medium  of  poem,  novel,  satire  or  literary  criticism. 
One  who  would  seek  to  know  Russia  must  study  Russian 
literature  and  art.  He  will  then  learn  a  great  deal 
concerning  past  and  present  conditions  of  life  and  even 
more  so  will  he  acquire  an  intelligent  insight  into  the 
political,  economic  and  social  ideals  of  those  portions  of 
Russian  society  whose  function  it  is  to  make  history. 

Two   slight  examples  will   suffice   to  emphasize   this 

truth    by    way    of    introduction.       Pushkin,    the    great 

national  poet  of   Russia,  expresses  in   an   illuminating 

sentence  a  characteristic  trait  of  the  race.     He  says  :  — 

Our  ennobling  illusions  are  dearer  to  us  than  the  darkness 

of  truth. 

Again  in  one  of  his  innumerable  short  stories  Tchekoff 

informs  us  that  :  — 

Nature  has  set  in  every  Russian  an  enquiring  mind,  a 
tendency  to  speculation  and  extraordinary  capacity  for  belief ; 
but  all  these  are  broken  into  dust  against  our  improvidence^ 
indolence,  and  fantastic  triviality. — ("  On  the  Way.") 

Turgenev,  Dostoyevsky,  Tolstoy,  and  the  lesser  lights 
of  Tchekoff  and  Gorky  all  present  pictures  of  the 
strength  and  weakness,  virtues  and  vices  of  that  vast 
conglomerate  mass  of  Slavs  inhabiting  Russia.  A  brief 
outline  of  some  of  the  principal  Russian  writers  will 
enable  us  to  determine  the  relative  position  of  Tchekoff 
among  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  predecessors^ 
Russian  literature  was  almost  unknown  in  Western 
Europe  fifty  years  ago — indeed  Carlyle  in  "  Heroes  and 
Hero  Worship  "  refers  to  "  the  great  silent  Russians 
who  are  drilling  a  whole  continent  into  obedience,  but 
who  have  produced  '  nothing  articulate  '  as  yet." 

Thirty  years  after  this  utterance  of  the  dyspeptic 
philosopher,  Russian  literature  began  to  wield  a  powerful 
and  vital  influence  upon  the  literatures  of  France, 
Germany  and  Scandinavia,  and  a  decade  later  was  not 
without  effect  upon  the  literature  of  our  own  country. 
Many  capable  British  novelists  from  the  latter  nineties 
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of  the  last  century  to  the  present  day  owe  much  to 
Dostoyevsky  and  Tolstoy,  and  this  indebtedness  is 
especially  traceable  in  the  psychological  novel,  which  in 
its  later  manifestations  is  a  re-development  of  Slavonic 
literary  methods.  The  nature  of  the  Russian  is  one  of 
exceeding  truthfulness  and  candour.  Our  older  and 
more  complex  civilizations,  with  their  many  social  grades 
and  petty  conventions,  hampers  the  writer  in  free  expres- 
sion of  thought  and  naturally  tends  to  insincerity  and 
artificiality.  In  common  parlance  British  writers  are 
inclined  to  wrap  things  up  mainly  from  a  desire  to  avoid 
the  censure  and  possible  ridicule  of  the  mediocre  mass  of 
readers,  who  after  all  enable  the  author  to  eke  out  a  more 
or  less  precarious  existence.  Russian  life  is  infinitely 
more  simple  and  unconventional — in  a  word,  truthful. 
Sincerity  and  fearlessness  are  first  qualities  in  the  work 
of  Dostoyevsky,  Tolstoy  and  Gorky.  The  prudishness 
of  our  authors  with  their  ever-present  dread  of  offending 
moral  susceptibilities  and  the  desire  to  avoid  being 
thought  eccentric  or  absurd,  is  absolutely  incomprehen- 
sible to  the  educated  Russian  who  dismisses  such  fears 
as  the  vanity  of  adolescence  and  utterly  unworthy  of 
adult  sanity. 

Pushkin  (1799 — 1841),  Lermontov  (1814 — 1841),  and 
Gogol  (1809 — 1852)  were  the  real  creators  of  Russian 
literature,  and  until  quite  recent  times  these  essentially 
Russian  writers  remained  unknown  in  Western  Europe. 
Turgenev  (1816 — 1883),  whose  novels  constitute  our  first 
introduction  to  Russian  literature,  has  been  termed  the 
Trollope  of  Russia.  Like  the  English  novelist  he  deals 
with  the  general  life  and  atmosphere  of  mid-nineteenth 
century  times,  but  Turgenev  possesses  a  greater  prophetic 
insight  into  the  realities  and  destinies  of  mankind  than 
is  apparent  in  the  work  of  Trollope.  Turgenev's  literary 
activities  covered  a  period  of  more  than  30  years  from 
1845,  during  which  time  Russian  society  underwent 
those  radical  and  rapid  changes  following  the  abolition 
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of  serfdom.  Turgenev's  fiction  possesses  a  poetic  charm 
largely  lacking  in  the  work  of  Tolstoy  and  Dostoyevsky. 
He  disliked  sordid  realism  although  his  delineation  of 
human  character  is  of  the  keenest.  He  is  pre-eminently 
an  interpreter  of  feminine  rather  than  masculine 
character,  and  those  who  are  acquainted  with  that 
beautiful  creation  "  Helen,"  in  "  On  the  Eve,"  will 
appreciate  this  power  in  Turgenev.  His  work  is  charac- 
terized by  a  depth  of  conception,  a  fulness  of  philoso- 
phical and  humanitarian  feeling  and  an  artistic  insight 
which  no  other  Russian  writer  possesses  in  such  happy 
combination.  His  culture,  however,  is  not  purely 
Russian.  He  had  a  wide  acquaintance  with  Western 
European  literature,  particularly  German  and  French, 
which  influenced  his  style  and  craftsmanship.  One 
cannot  therefore  regard  his  work  as  a  true  reflex  of 
Russian  life,  thought  and  feeling.  A  surer  guide  is  to 
be  found  in  Gogol.  What  "  Don  Quixote  "  is  to  Spain, 
"  Gil  Bias,"  to  France,  "  Tom  Jones  "  to  England;  the 
"  Dead  Souls  "  of  Nikolai  Gogol  is  to  Russia.  The 
"  Tchitchikoff "  of  Gogol  and  the  "  Oblomov  "  of 
Goncharov  (1812 — 1891)  are  two  great  Slavonic  types,  a 
knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of 
Russian  characteristics.  Gogol's  "Dead  Souls"  depicts 
among  many  other  things  the  evils  of  serfdom  :  the 
energetic  and  resourceful  hero  "  Tchitchikoff,"  whose 
rascality  and  effrontery  lead  him  into  all  sorts  of 
humorous  situations  and  painful  experiences,  finds  its 
contrast  in  the  character  of  "  Oblomov,"  a  kind, 
courteous,  noble  and  cultured  gentleman  absolutely 
devoid  of  all  vice  except  that  of  an  ineradicable  indolence. 
A  dictum  of  Tchitchikoff's  is  an  oft  quoted  Russian 
proverb  and  runs  :  "  Love  us  when  we  are  dirty  for 
every  one  will  love  us  when  we  are  clean  !  "  Was  there 
ever  a  truer  sentiment?  The  reformer  must  love  the 
dirty,  poor  and  outcast  if  he  wishes  to  effect  either 
improvement  or  cure,  for  there  is  neither  strength  nor 
virtue  needed  to  love  the  pure  in  mind  and  body. 
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The  genius  of  Leo  Tolstoi  (1828 — 1910)  met  with  early 
appreciation  in  England,  and  we  may  consider  him  the 
second  great  interpreter  of  Russian  life,  thought  and 
aspiration  to  the  English  reading  public.  A  few  of  his 
greatest  works  need  but  the  merest  mention  to  conjure 
up  delightful  memories  of  all  that  is  worthy  and  great 
in  literature  :  "  Sevastopol,"  "  War  and  Peace,"  "Anna 
Karenina,"  "The  Kreutzer  Sonata,"  and  "  Resurrec- 
tion." His  titanic  personality  and  versatile  genius  have 
received  treatment  by  English  writers  of  note  from 
Matthew  Arnold  to  Aylmer  Maude. 

Fyodor  Michailovitch  Dostoyevsky  (1821 — 1881)  is 
coupled  with  Tolstoi  as  one  of  the  two  great  pillars  of 
modern  Russian  literature,  and  until  quite  lately  was 
unknown  to  all  save  a  few  thoughtful  readers  in  this 
country — despite  the  fact  that  some  of  his  novels  were 
published  in  the  latter  eighties  of  last  century  by  that 
pioneer  of  foreign  prose  masters  in  English  dress  Frank 
Vizetelly.  His  principal  books  are  now  more  widely 
known  under  the  titles  :  "  The  Idiot,"  "The  Possessed," 
"  Crime  and  Punishment,"  "  The  House  of  the  Dead," 
"The  Brothers  Karamazov."  One  may  sum  up  his 
message  to  his  generation  in  two  words,  love  and  pity. 
His  affection  for  suffering  and  outcast  mankind  is  so  great,, 
bountiful  and  overflowing  as  to  be  almost  without  parallel 
in  ancient  and  modern  literature — it  is  more  than  human 
for  it  is  divine.  A  recent  critic  has  said  of  him  that  he 
has  never  drawn  a  character,  no  matter  how  degraded  or 
shameless,  but  the  reader  must  say  of  him  :  "  He  is  my 
brother  !  "  Dostoyevsky 's  analysis  of  incipient  psy- 
chical disease  is  illuminating  in  its  clarity,  and  although 
his  work  lacks  the  artistic  finish  of  a  Turgenev  or  a 
Tolstoi  he  is  pre-eminent  as  a  true  and  sympathetic 
interpreter  of  the  criminal,  the  unfortunate,  the  poverty- 
stricken,  the  disease-ridden — in  fact  of  every  type  of 
suffering  humanity.  His  tastes  were  catholic  and 
cosmopolitan  while  Tolstoi's  were  exclusive  and  egoistic. 
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Dostoyevsky  was  all  sweet  reasonableness  whereas 
Tolstoi  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  a  magnificent 
intolerance.  The  life  of  poverty  amid  plenty  that  Tolstoy 
led  in  his  latter  days  from  choice,  Dostoyevsky  experi- 
enced from  sheer  necessity  all  his  hard  and  cruel  life. 
One  can  read  his  prison  experiences  in  that  marvellous 
book  "The  House  of  the  Dead."  Much  is  written 
nowadays  concerning  "psychological  novels"  but 
""  Crime  and  Punishment,"  one  of  the  greatest  of  these, 
was  first  published  so  far  back  as  1866,  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  all  the  psychological  literature  of 
fiction  written  years  later  by  both  French  and  English 
masters  can  equal  this  wonderful  book  of  blood  and  tears 
nor  like  it  compel  the  reader's  whole-souled  sympathy 
for  its  murderer-hero  and  its  prostitute-heroine. 

Alexyei  Maksimovitch  Pyeshkoff,  known  far  and  wide 
under  the  pseudonym  Maxim  Gorki,  was  born  in  1868, 
and  happily  is  still  with  us.  He  has  some  affinities  with 
Dostoyevsky  in  that  his  writings  deal  with  the  darkest 
depths  of  life  where  vice  and  crime  and  misery  abound, 
although  he  does  not  possess  a  tithe  of  that  master's 
psychological  penetration.  Gorki  broke  fresh  ground 
with  his  powerful  and  entrancing  delineations  of 
vagabond,  artisan,  and  tramp  life.  Those  wrho  have 
read  the  story  of  his  childhood,  written  by  himself,  know 
of  the  brutal  and  vicious  environment  which  encom- 
passed Gorki's  adolescent  days.  His  heroes  are  not  of 
the  kind  that  are  "  sickled  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of 
thought,"  but  rough  and  rebellious  reformers  inclined  to 
take  the  short  and  bloody  cut  to  victory.  No  one  knows 
better  or  more  dearly  loves  the  artisan  class,  the  flotsam 
and  jetsam  of  the  towns  along  the  mighty  Volga.  He 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  all  that  is  elemental  in  life 
and  nature.  He  tells  the  story  also  of  barefooted 
dreamers  who  are  proud  of  their  idleness,  who  love  their 
poverty,  who  are  gay  in  their  misery  and  unhappy  in 
their  joy.  Here  are  his  own  words:  — 
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I  realised  that  Russian  people  because  of  the  poverty  and 
squalor  of  their  lives,  love  to  amuse  themselves  with  sorrow — 
to  play  with  it  like  children,  and  are  seldom  ashamed  of  being- 
unhappy.  Amidst  their  endless  weekdays,  grief  makes  a 
holiday,  a  fire  is  an  amusement  and  a  scratch  an  ornament  to 
an  empty  face.  (Gorki,  "  My  Childhood.") 

Gorki  is  an  undoubted  master  of  grand  though  rugged 
prose  in  which  the  vagabond,  thief  and  outcast  are  held 
to  be  more  sublime  and  significant  than  Society  itself. 
What  a  contrast  to  turn  from  the  strident  roar  of  the 
volcanic  Gorki  to  the  calm,  measured,  cultivated  and 
well-balanced  voice  of  Anton  Tchekoff  ! 

He  was  born  on  January  i7th,  1860,  at  the  port  of 
Taganrog,  situated  near  the  N.W.  .extremity  of  the  Sea 
of  Azov.  His  father  carried  on  a  small  and  unsuccessful 
trade  in  provisions  and  the  son  had  soon  to  work  hard 
to  aid  the  support  of  the  large  and  poverty-stricken 
family.  In  his  father's  shop  he  gleaned  the  drollest 
stories  from  customers  which  were  afterwards  retold  to 
his  schoolfellows.  The  merriment  aroused  by  his 
skilful  gift  of  raconteur  disturbed  the  decorum  of  the 
school  and  provoked  many  punishments.  His  grand- 
father became  manager  of  an  estate  near  Taganrog  in 
the  wild  steppe  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  where 
young  Tchekoff  spent  his  summers,  revelling  in  the 
delights  of  rural  ramble  and  piscatorial  sport,  gaining 
thereby  that  love  of  nature  which  furnished  matter  for 
many  a  delightful  sketch  in  after  years.  The  evenings 
of  these  summer  days  were  spent  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
landowner's  house  among  the  workpeople  and  peasants 
of  the  estate.  He  joined  in  their  games  and  set  the  table 
on  a  roar  with  his  merry  tales.  When  Tchekoff  was  14 
his  father  removed  to  Moscow,  leaving  Anton  in 
Taganrog.  His  progress  at  school  accelerated  with  his- 
relief  from  shopwork.  He  wrote  a  tragedy  when  17, 
which  in  common  with  most  youthful  effusions  was 
eventually  destroyed.  He  continued  to  give  evidence  of 
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wit  and  aptitude  in  story-telling  that  soon  crystallized 
into  something  akin  to  genius.  On  graduating,  with 
honours,  at  the  High  School  of  Taganrog,  he  entered 
Moscow  University  as  a  student  of  medicine.  Why  he 
chose  the  healing  art  he  confessed  more  than  once  he 
could  not  remember,  but  added  "  I  never  regretted  that 
choice  later  on."  During  leisure  intervals  of  student 
life  he  took  to  writing  short  stories,  chiefly  from  the 
laudable  desire  of  helping  his  father  in  the  upkeep  of  the 
numerous  family.  His  first  story  was  published  in  a 
Moscow  paper  in  1880,  and  during  the  whole  of  these 
student  days  he  poured  forth  with  incredible  rapidity 
an  immense  number  of  charming  sketches  of  Russian 
life.  In  passing  one  may  throw  out  the  reminder  that 
under  the  conditions  of  a  rigid  official  censorship  upon 
all  political  opinions,  the  Russian  newspaper  is  of 
necessity  a  discreet  publication.  Current  events  in 
foreign  countries  may  be  the  subject  of  editorial  criticism 
or  comment  but  woe  betide  the  editor  who  ventures  upon 
matters  nearer  home.  One  Russian  editor,  with  an 
admirable  touch  of  sarcasm,  recently  informed  his 
readers  that  "  articles  of  an  instructive  nature  take  the 
place  of  comments  on  the  passing  day."  Politics  and 
social  questions  are  dealt  with  in  the  feuilleton,  and  so 
under  the  cloak  of  fiction  and  literary  criticism  the 
message  goes  forth  to  those  who  will  heed  it.  As  with 
fiction  so  also  in  the  domain  of  criticism.  The  critic  of 
a  leading  review  is  the  intellectual  leader  of  the  thought- 
ful and  progressive  elements  in  Russian  society.  Hence 
the  importance  in  the  political  and  economic  field  of  the 
Russian  novelist  and  critic.  When  an  assassin's  bomb 
terminated  the  existence  of  that  enlightened  autocrat 
Alexander  II.  a  period  of  dark  reaction  set  in  for  Russia 
under  the  regime  of  his  successor,  who  consistently 
sought  to  undo  his  father's  great  reforms,  and  eventually 
succeeded  in  counteracting  all  efforts  towards  better 
conditions  of  local  and  national  administration.  The 
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resultant  effect  was  to  damp  down  almost  to  extinguish- 
ing point  the  noble  efforts  of  the  "  intelligentsia,"  or 
highly  educated  professional  middle-class  who,  during 
the  Alexander  II.  regime,  sought  under  the  disguise  of 
doctors,  midwives,  school  teachers,  governesses,  factory 
hands  or  common  labourers,  to  arouse  the  inert  mass  of 
artizans  and  peasants  by  teaching  and  precept  to  a  sense 
of  their  higher  destiny.  Tchekoff's  skill  lies  in  the 
portrayal  of  the  life  of  these  intellectual  classes  when 
they  had  through  an  inertia  born  of  despair  relapsed  into 
an  idleness  and  an  apathy  of  soul-corroding  intensity. 
In  his  "  Ideals  and  Realities  of  Russian  Literature," 
Peter  Kropotkin — than  whom  we  have  no  greater 
authority — writes  of  Tchekoff  :  — 

His  true  domain  is  the  world  of  the  "  intellectuals  " — the 
educated  and  the  half-educated  portion  of  Russian  society — 
and  these  he  knows  in  perfection.  He  shows  theii  bank- 
ruptcy, their  inaptitude  to  solve  the  -great  historical  problem 
of  renovation  which  fell  upon  them,  and  the  meanness  and 
vulgarity  of  everyday  life  under  which  an  immense  number 
of  them  succumb. 

Since  the  times  of  Gogol  no  writer  in  Russia  has  so  wonder- 
fully represented  human  meanness  under  its  varied  aspects. 
And  yet,  what  a  difference  between  the  two!  Gogol  took 
mainly  the  outer  meanness,  which  strikes  the  eye  and  often 
degenerates  into  farce,  and  therefore  in  most  cases  brings  a 
smile  on  your  lips  or  makes  you  laugh.  But  laughter  is 
always  a  step  towards  reconciliation.  Tchekoff  also  makes 
you  laugh  in  his  earlier  productions,  but  in  proportion  as  he 
advances  in  age,  and  looks  more  seriously  upon  life,  the 
laughter  disappears,  and  although  a  fine  humour  remains, 
you  feel  that  he  now  deals  with  a  kind  of  meanness  and 
philistinism  which  provokes  not  smiles  but  suffering  in  the 
author.  A  "  Tchekoff  vSorrow  "  is  as  much  characteristic  of 
his  writings  as  the  deep  furrow  between  the  brows  of  his 
lively  eyes  is  characteristic  of  his  good-natured  face. 

The  "  sorrow  "  of  Tchekoff  is  also  that  of  a  much  more 
sensitive  and  a  more  refined  nature  than  the  "  unseen  tears  " 
of  Gogol's  satire.  The  truecurse  of  the  Russian  "intellectual" 
is  the  weakness  of  his  will,  the  insufficient  strength  of  his 
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desires.  This  absence  of  strong  desire  and  weakness  of  will 
he  continually,  over  and  over  again,  represented  in  his  heroes. 
But  this  predilection  was  not  a  mere  accident  of  temperament 
and  character — it  was  a  direct  product  of  the  times  he  lived  in. 

Kropotldn  then  discusses  the  reaction  already  touched 
upon  that  followed  the  assassination  of  Alexander  II. 
and  which  synchronized  with  Tchekoff's  entry  upon 
literature  and  lasted  practically  until  his  death  in  1904. 
Kropotkin  continues  :  — 

All  the  sublime  efforts  of  that  younger  generation  which 
had  entered  the  political  arena  in  the  seventies,  and  had  taken 
for  its  watchword  the  symbol  :  "  Be  with  the  people!  "  had 
ended  in  a  crushing  defeat — the  victims  moaning  in  the 
fortresses  and  in  the  snows  of  Siberia.  More  than  that,  all 
the  great  reforms,  including  the  abolition  of  serfdom  began 
now  to  be  treated  as  so  many  mistakes  by  the  reactionary 
elements  which  had  now  rallied  round  Alexander  III.  Never 
will  a  Westerner  understand  the  depth  of  despair  and  the 
hopeless  sadness  -which  took  hold  of  the  intellectual  portion  of 
Russian  society  for  the  next  ten  or  twelve  years  after  that 
double  defeat,  when  it  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
incapable  to  break  the  inertia  of  the  masses,  or  to  move 
history  so  as  to  fill  up  the  gap  between  its  high  ideals  and  the 
heartrending  reality,  and  in  proportion  as  Russian  life 
becomes  less  gloomy,  in  proportion  as  hopes  of  a  better 
future  for  our  country  begin  to  bind  once  more  in  the  youthful 
beginnings  of  a  movement  amongst  the  working  classes  in 
the  industrial  centres  :  to  the  call  of  which  the  educated 
youths  answer  immediately  :  in  proportion  as  the  "  intel- 
lectuals "  revive  again,  ready  to  sacrifice  themselves  in  order 
to  conquer  freedom  for  the  grand  whole — the  Russian  people — 
Tchekoff  also  begins  to  look  into  the  future  with  hope  and 
optimism. 

Tchekoff's  career  as  a  doctor  necessarily  brought  him 
into  intimate  contact  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  folk, 
and  one  can  readily  understand  what  an  inestimable 
advantage  his  profession  was  to  a  man  of  letters  of  such 
original  and  delicate  genius.  His  stories  frequently 
reveal  the  tender  sympathy  and  love  he  bore  to  members 
of  the  faculty.  One  can  find  many  a  delightful  tribute 
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to  the  innate  nobility  of  character  of  country  practitioners, 
two  of  the  best  being  depicted  in  his  tales  "  La  Cigale  " 
and  "The  Princess."  On  hearing  anyone  speaking 
slightingly  of  doctors  he  would  exclaim,  "  Stop  !  you  do 
not  know  what  doctors  do  for  the  people."  His  profes- 
sional courage  and  devotion  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
he  volunteered  to  become  the  head  of  a  medical  district 
in  Moscow  during  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1892.  In 
1884  he  took  his  degree  and  started  upon  his  professional 
career,  although  he  had  by  then  acquired  a  place  among 
the  Moscow  men  of  letters.  While  he  sometimes 
regretted  the  too  vivid  insight  his  calling  gave  him  he 
was  able  to  write  :  "  Only  a  doctor  can  know  what  value 
my  knowledge  of  science  has  been  to  me,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  as  a  doctor  I  have  described  the  sickness  of  the 
soul  correctly."  His  artistic  diagnosis  of  "  Trigorin  " 
in  the  play  "  The  Sea  Gull  "  is  a  notable  instance  in 
point.  He  led  a  life  of  ceaseless  activity,  flitting  from 
his  writing  desk  to  the  bedside  of  a  patient;  at  the  call 
of  duty  he  was  ever  ready  to  lay  aside  the  pen  of  the 
artist  for  the  medicine-chest  of  the  physician,  to  leave 
the  unfinished  manuscript  in  order  to  take  up  the  scalpel 
of  the  surgeon.  In  this  way  Tchekoff  was  ever  increas- 
ing his  knowledge  of  character  gleaned  from  the  life 
book  of  suffering  humanity. 

His  first  volume  of  stories  appeared  in  1887  entitled 
"  Humorous  Folk,"  the  subsequent  collections  being 
issued  under  the  titles  "  Twilight  and  other  Stories  " 
(1887),  "Morose  Folk"  (1890),  "Variegated  Tales" 
(1894),  "Old  Wives  of  Russia"  (1894),  "The  Duel" 
(1895),  "The  Chestnut  Tree"  (1895),  "Ward  Number 
Six  "  (1897),  "  !sland  of  Saghelin  "  (1895),  "  Peasants  " 
(1898),  "Life  in  the  Provinces"  (1898),  "Children" 
(1899).  In  the  present  day  rapid  output  of  his  stories 
by  our  publishers  the  titles  of  these  collections  are 
altered,  doubtless  to  present  what  they  or  their  translators 
deem  a  more  striking  appeal  to  the  eye  of  the  average 
British  book-buyer. 
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The  first  two  issues  of  stories  in  1887  proved  highly 
successful  and  ran  through  numerous  editions.  Shortly 
after  his  first  success  ill-health  began  to  tinge  with  an 
indefinable  melancholy  his  subsequent  work.  In  1888 
he  left  Moscow  for  the  sunny  South  and  the  bliss  of  rural 
joy.  No  permanent  improvement  resulted  for  in  the 
following  year  he  developed  heart  trouble.  During  this 
period  he  started  to  write  for  the  theatre,  where  his 
affection  and  inclination  led  him  :  although  it  scarcely 
amounted  to  an  inordinate  ambition  to  shine  as  a 
dramatist — otherwise  he  would  not  have  described  "the 
Novel  as  a  lawful  wife  "  and  "  the  Stage  a  noisy,  flashy 
and  insolent  mistress."  In  "The  Sea  Gull"  his  opinion 
of  the  theatre  is  voiced  by  Treplieff,  the  young  and 
aspiring  but  much  misunderstood  dramatist,  who 
exclaims  :  — 

I  despise  the  modern  stage  ...  to  me  the  theatre  is  merely 
the  vehicle  of  convention  and  prejudice.  When  the  curtain 
rises  on  that  little  three-walled  room,  when  those  mighty 
geniuses,  those  high-priests  of  art,  show  us  people  in  the  act 
of  eating,  drinking,  loving,  walking  and  wearing  their  coats, 
and  attempt  to  extract  a  moral  from  their  insipid  talk ;  when 
playwrights  give  us  under  a  thousand  different  guises  the 
same,  same,  same  old  stuff,  then  I  must  needs  run  from  it 
as  Maupassant  ran  from  the  Eiffel  Tower  that  was  about  to 
crush  him  by  its  vulgarity. 

Further  in  his  letters  Tchekoff  describes  the  stage  as  an 
"  evil  disease  of  the  towns  "  and  "  the  gallows  on  which 
dramatists  are  hanged,"  and  yet  his  dramatic  work 
provoked  our  old  friend  George  Bernard  Shaw  to 
exclaim  :  "  Every  time  I  see  a  play  by  Tchekoff,  I  want 
to  throw  all  my  own  stuff  into  the  fire." 

Altogether  he  wrote  twelve  plays,  seven  one  act 
comedies  and  five  serious  dramas,  and  in  chronological 
order  they  are  :— "  The  High  Road"  (1884),  "The 
Swan  Song,"  "  The  Proposal  "  and  "  Ivanoff  "  (1889), 
"The  Bear"  (1890),  "The  Sea  Gull"  (1896),  "The 
Wedding,"  "The  Anniversary,"  "The  Tragedian  in 
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Spite  of  Himself  "  (1899),  "  The  Three  Sisters  "  (1901), 
"Uncle  Vanya"  (1902),  and  "The  Cherry  Orchard" 
(1904).  TchekofFs  dramatic  work  is  distinguished  by 
those  same  qualities  that  characterise  his  short  stories. 
r'  Uncle  Vanya"  and  "  IvanofT  "  introduces  the  same 
"intelligentsia"  types:  the  professors,  merchants, 
students,  popes  (i.e.,  priests),  schoolmasters,  magistrates 
and  officials ;  all  subdued  to  the  same  grey  tints,  portray- 
ing the  same  weary  and  amiable  slackers,  bankrupt  of 
ideals,  devoid  of  hope,  weak  in  will :  veritable  rudderless 
ships  on  the  ocean  of  circumstance.  A  careful  study  of 
the  plays  leads  one  to  doubt  whether  they  could  be  made 
intelligible  to  an  average  English  theatre  audience, 
although  it  is  within  the  power  of  Miss  Horniman  to 
select  from  the  cream  of  her  talented  players  a  cast  that 
might  impart  to  a  dramatic  representation  of  "  Uncle 
Vanya  "  something  approaching  that  necessary  quality 
of  atmosphere  in  which  lies  the  charm  and  delicacy  of 
this  subtle  play. 

Tolstoi  said  of  Tchekoff  that  he  was  one  of  those  few 
whose  stories  are  willingly  re-read  more  than  once— a 
veritable  platitude,  and  yet  to  deserve  the  tribute  surely 
confers  the  hallmark  of  genius.  My  own  view,  based  on 
reading — and  some  more  than  once — every  collection  so 
far  issued  in  English  dress  compels  the  admission  that 
they  possess  a  charm  that  rivets  attention,  a  delicacy  of 
thought  that  soothes  the  imagination,  a  humour  that 
kindles  serene  joy  and  a  realism  that  fixes  the  picture 
indelibly  on  the  memory.  Tchekoff  in  two  or  three 
pages  gives  one  a  glimpse  of  life  that  another  could  not 
impart  in  less  than  thirty.  His  tales,  though  brief  for 
the  most  part,  are  nevertheless  crowded  with  minute 
detail,  infinite  in  their  varieties  of  men  and  women  of 
every  strata  of  society — though  the  "  intelligentsia  " 
types  predominate — and  are  so  replete  with  psychological 
studies  as  to  hold  a  unique  and  pre-eminent  position  in 
Russian  literature  and  in  the  domain  of  the  short  storv, 
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the  wide  world  o'er.  He  never  attempted  lengthy  novels 
or  romances,  consequently  his  characters  do  not  journey 
through  his  pages  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  He 
selects  an  incident,  an  episode,  or  it  may  be  but  a  moment 
of  existence,  and  tells  the  story  in  a  way  the  reader  never 
forgets.  Even  in  our  own  British  life  we  may  see  in 
those  around  us  types  of  character  akin  to  Tchekoff's 
men  and  women.  Selection  is  difficult  from  so  numerous 
and  fruitful  a  store  :  yet  one  sample  of  his  style  is  offered 
in  the  hope  that  should  it  displease,  the  offended  will 
enter  and  choose  for  himself,  with  the  assurance  that  he 
will  find  in  richest  measure  what  his  taste  and  inclination 
most  desire.  The  extract  is  culled  from  "A  Tedious 
Story,"  being  the  self-revelation  of  an  emeritus  professor 
one  Nicolai  Stiepanovich  (son  of  Stephan)  :  — 

The  bearer  of  this  name,  that  is  myself,  is  a  man  of  sixty- 
two,  with  a  bald  head,  false  teeth  and  an  incurable  tic.  My 
name  is  as  brilliant  and  prepossessing  as  I  myself  am  dull 
and  ugly.  My  head  and  hands  tremble  from  weakness,  my 
chest  is  hollow  and  my  back  narrow.  When  I  speak  or  read 
my  mouth  twists,  and  when  I  smile  my  whole  face  is  covered 
with  senile,  deathly  wrinkles.  There  is  nothing  imposing  in 
my  pitiable  face,  save  that  when  I  suffer  from  the  tic,  I  have 
a  singular  expression  which  compels  anyone  who  looks  at 
me  to  think  :  "  This  man  will  die  soon,  for  sure." 

Later  on  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  Professor  about  to 
enter  the  lecture  hall  :  — 

We  march  in,  in  this  order.  Nicholas  with  the  prepara- 
tions or  the  atlases  in  front,  myself  next,  and  after  me  my 
dissector,  Peter  Ignatievich,  modestly  hanging  his  head ;  or, 
if  necessary,  a  corpse  on  a  stretcher  in  front  and  behind  the 
corpse  Nicholas  and  so  on.  The  students  rise  when  I  appear, 
then  sit  down  and  the  noise  of  the  sea  is  suddenly  still.  Calm 
begins.  I  know  what  I  will  lecture  about,  but  I  know  nothing 
of  how  I  will  lecture,  where  I  will  begin  and  where  I  will  end. 
There  is  not  a  single  sentence  ready  in  my  brain.  But  as 
soon  as  I  glance  at  the  audience,  sitting  around  me  in  an 
ampitheatre,  and  utter  the  stereotyped  "  In  our  last  lecture 
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we  ended  with  "  the  sentences  fly  out  of  my  soul  in  a  long 
line — then  it  is  full  steam  ahead,  I  speak  with  irresistible 
speed,  and  with  passion,  and  it  seems  as  though  no  earthly 
power  could  check  the  current  of  my  speech.  In  order  to 
lecture  well,  that  is  without  being  wearisome  and  to  the 
listener's  profit,  besides  talent  you  must  have  a  clear  idea 
both  of  your  own  powers,  of  the  people  to  whom  you  are 
lecturing,  and  of  the  subject  of  your  remarks.  Moreover,  you 
must  be  quick  in  the  uptake,  keep  a  sharp  eye  open  and 
never  for  a  moment  lose  your  field  of  vision.  I  have  some 
hundred  and  fifty  faces  before  me,  quite  unlike  each  other, 
and  three  hundred  eyes  staring  me  straight  in  the  face.  My 
purpose  is  to  conquer  this  many-headed  hydra.  If  I  have  a 
clear  idea  how  far  they  are  attending  and  how  much  they  are 
comprehending  every  minute  while  I  am  lecturing,  then  the 
hydra  is  in  my  power.  My  other  opponent  is  within  me. 
This  is  the  endless  variety  of  forms,  phenomena  and  laws, 
and  the  vast  number  of  ideas,  whether  my  own  or  others, 
which  depend  upon  them.  Every  moment  I  must  be  skilful 
enough  to  choose  what  is  most  important  and  necessary  from 
this  enormous  material,  and  just  as  swiftly  as  my  speech 
flows  to  clothe  my  thought  in  a  form  which  will  penetrate 
the  hydra's  understanding  and  excite  its  attention.  Besides 
I  must  watch  carefully  to  see  that  my  thoughts  shall  not  be 
presented  as  they  have  been  accumulated,  but  in  a  certain 
order  necessary  for  the  correct  composition  of  the  picture 
which  I  wish  to  paint.  Further,  I  endeavour  to  make  my 
speech  literary,  my  definitions  brief  and  exact,  my  sentences 
as  simple  and  elegant  as  possible.  At  one  and  the  same 
time  you  have  to  be  a  savant,  a  schoolmaster,  and  an  orator, 
and  it  is  a  failure  if  the  orator  triumphs  over  the  schoolmaster 
in  you  or  the  schoolmaster  over  the  orator. 

Tchekoff's  first  dramatic  success  was  the  play 
"  Ivanoff."  The  principal  character  who  bears  the  title 
name  is  an  ordinary  weak  man  weighed  down  by  the 
"immortal  common-places  of  life";  one  of  the  many 
"  useless"  Russians  for  whom  Tchekoff  entertained  an 
artistic  sympathy.  He  always  held  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  lives  of  these  folk  that  could  not  be 
accounted  for,  understood  and  pardoned.  He  further 
believed  the  world  was  the  better  for  a  certain  fragile 
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beauty  of  their  natures — accompanied  as  it  often  was  by 
a  certain  clinging  trustful  faith  in  the  ultimate  salvation 
of  mankind.  His  next  play,  written  in  a  single  evening, 
was  a  farce  entitled  "The  Bear,"  which  met  with  great 
favour,  and  followed  by  "  The  Demon,"  an  utter  failure, 
although  destined  to  reappear,  remodelled  and  re-written, 
in  1902,  as  "  Uncle  Vanya,"  the  most  finished  product 
of  his  dramatic  art.  With  the  success  of  "  Ivanoff  " 
came  the  homage  of  literary  Russia,  and  he  was  urged 
to  attempt  more  ambitious  work  in  the  field  of  the  full- 
blown novel.  This  Tchekoff  essayed  but  did  not  succeed, 
his  longest  story  was  entitled  "The  Steppe,"  in  which 
the  connecting  thread  is  of  the  slenderest,  consisting  for 
the  principal  part  of  nothing  more  than  a  series  of 
exquisite  sketches  of  little  Russian  life.  He  excelled  in 
the  creation  of  perfect  literary  miniatures,  his  skill 
proving  unequal  to  anything  approaching  the  vast 
canvasses  of  Tolstoi  and  Dostoyevsky. 

The  southernmost  portion  of  Russia  differs  consider- 
ably in  race,  language  and  temperament  from  the  central 
parts  around  Moscow  known  as  Great  Russia.  The 
western  provinces  embracing  the  Poles,  Lithuanians, 
Letts  and  Jews  are  styled  White  Russia.  These  form 
the  three  great  branches  of  Russian  Slavs  and  the 
primary  distinctions  between  them  have  been  increased 
during  the  past  nine  centuries  by  contact  with  different 
nationalities — the  Great  Russians  absorbing  the  Finnish 
elements,  the  Little  Russians  receiving  an  effusion  of 
Turkish  and  Polish  blood,  and  the  White  Russians 
coalescing  with  the  Lithuanian  stock.  Great  Russian  is 
the  language  of  80  million  Slavs,  and  is  the  literary 
medium,  and  its  folk  form  the  subject  matter  of  Pushkin, 
Turgenev,  Dostoyevsky  and  Tolstoi.  The  Little  Russian 
language  is  spoken  by  15  millions  and  differs  from  the 
principal  tongue  as  Norwegian  and  Danish  differ  from 
the  Swedish  language.  Gogol  and  Tchekoff  largely 
treat  of  Little  Russian  life  and  character  although  they 
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naturally  use  the  language  of  Greater  Russia.  The 
villages  in  Little  Russia  are  not  arranged  in  streets  as 
in  Great  Russia  but  are  whitewashed  houses  scattered  as 
in  Western  Europe  in  distinct  farms,  each  cottage  being 
surrounded  by  a  charming  little  garden.  The  climate 
is  genial,  the  language  musical  and  the  folk  famous  for 
physical  beauty,  due  largely  to  the  mixture  of  South 
Slavonian  with  Turkish  and  Polish  blood.  Their  dress 
is  picturesque,  they  excel  in  song  and  dance,  village  life 
is  full  of  poetry  and  gaiety,  and  there  is  greater  freedom 
and  association  between  the  sexes  than  in  the  other 
Russias. 

Tchekoff  journeyed  in  1890  to  the  Island  of  Saghalien 
in  search  of  health  which  he  failed  to  find.  Long- 
threatened  phthisis  finally  declared  itself  and  compelled 
his  exile  to  the  Crimea  where  he  passed  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  life,  broken  only  by  journeys  to  Moscow  to 
superintend  the  production  of  his  plays.  "  The  Sea 
Gull  "  was  first  produced  in  1896  at  Petrograd  where  it 
failed  to  draw,  but  on  its  reappearance  at  the  Artists' 
Theatre  at  Moscow  became  an  instant  success.  No  play 
most  nearly  approaches  our  western  conventions  and 
consequently  might  be  staged  here  with  comparative 
success.  The  character  of  "  Trigorin  "  presents  a  few 
glimpses  of  Tchekoff's  own  mind,  a  rarity  in  an  author 
who  carefully  eliminates  his  own  personality  from  the 
creations  of  his  pen.  "  The  Three  Sisters,"  produced 
in  1901,  probes  the  depths  of  human  life  with  a  sure 
touch  and  illuminating  insight.  The  theme  is  Tchekoff's 
own,  th&  dullness  of  provincial  life,  momentarily 
brightened  by  a  flash  of  passion,  which  the  succeeding 
darkness  intensifies. 

Tchekoff's  art  is  of  that  dainty  and  elusive  nature 
which  is  so  difficult  to  define.  Appreciation  of  his 
peculiar  genius  comes  only  to  those  whose  minds  are 
attuned  to  the  subtle  emotions  stirred  by  the  gentle 
revelation  of  truth  as  it  wells  up  from  the  depths  of 
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lender  simplicity.  His  art  descends  directly  from 
Turgenev,  particularly  is  this  the  case  with  his  women. 
The  great  Russian  master  of  feminine  character  has  a 
worthy  successor  in  Tchekoff.  Though  his  men  are  often 
noble  in  thought  and  feeling  they  are  puny  and  inept  in 
action.  His  play  "  Uncle  Vanya  "  will  endure  because 
of  the  sublimity,  and  tenderness  of  that  noble  creation 
"  Sonia."  When  the  much-abused  and  work-burdened 
"  Vanya"  seeks  relief  from  sorrow  and  disappointment 
in  morphine  which  he  has  stolen  from  Dr.  AstrofFs 
medicine  case,  it  is  Sonia  who  urges  him  to  restore  it  to 
the  Doctor  :  — 

"  Give  it  up!  Why  do  you  want  to  frighten  us?"  (Ten- 
derly). "Give  it  up,  Uncle  Vanya  !  My  misfortune  is  perhaps 
even  greater  than  yours,  but  I  am  not  plunged  in  despair. 
I  endure  my  sorrow,  and  shall  endure  it  until  my  life  comes 
to  a  natural  end.  You  must  endure  yours,  too.  Give  it  up ! 
Dear,  darling  Uncle  Vanya.  Give  it  up!"  (She  weeps.) 
"  You  are  so  good,  I  am  sure  you  will  have  pity  on  us  and 
give  it  up.  You  must  endure  your  sorrow,  Uncle  Vanya ; 
you  must  endure  it." — (Act  iv,  "  Uncle  Vanya.") 

She  succeeds,  and  Vanya  hands  over  the  bottle  to 
Astroff.  The  tender  beauty  of  the  last  scene  has  a  poetic 
charm  and  blissful  quietude  seldom  equalled  in  dramatic 
literature.  When  the  aged  and  gouty  Professor,  with 
all  his  testiness,  meanness  and  egotistic  selfishness, 
accompanied  by  his  young  and  beautiful  second  wife ; 
quits  for  ever  the  country  home  of  his  daughter  Sonia — 
a  heart-broken  victim  of  unrequited  love — and  which  she 
shares  with  other  members  of  the  family  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  Professor's  unselfish  and  toil-worn 
brother-in-law;  and  these  two  are  once  more  left  to  face 
alone  the  dull  drudgery  of  the  farm-life,  to  which  death 
alone  can  bring  release  :  Vanya  turns  to  his  niece,  with 
the  heartrending  exclamation  :  — 

"  Oh,  my  child,  I  am  so  miserable;  if  you  only  knew  how 
miserable  1  am !  " 
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She  replies  :  — 

"What  can  we  do?  We  must  live  our  lives.  Yes,  we 
shall  live,  Uncle  Vanya.  We  shall  live  through  the  long 
procession  of  days  before  us,  and  through  the  long  evenings, 
we  shall  patiently  bear  the  trials  that  fate  imposes  on  us ;  we 
shall  work  for  others  without  rest,  both  now  and  when  we 
are  old ;  and  when  our  last  '  hour  comes  we  shall  meet  it 
humbly,  and  there,  beyond  the  grave,  we  shall  say  that  we 
have  suffered  and  wept,  that  our  life  was  bitter,  and  God  will 
have  pity  on  us.  Ah,  then  dear,  dear  Uncle,  we  shall  see 
that  bright  and  beautiful  life ;  we  shall  rejoice  and  look  back 
upon  our  sorrow  here;  a  tender  smile — and — we  shall  rest. 
I  have  faith,  Uncle,  fervent  passionate  faith."  (Sonia  kneels 
down  before  her  uncle  and  lays  her  head  on  his  hands.  She 
speaks  in  a  weary  voice.)  "  WTe  shall  rest,  We  shall  rest. 
We  shall  hear  the  angels.  We  shall  see  heaven  shining  like 
a  jewel.  We  shall  see  all  evil  and  all  our  pain  sink  away  in 
the  great  compassion  that  shall  embrace  the  world.  Our  life 
will  be  as  peaceful  and  tender  and  sweet  as  a  caress.  I  have 
faith,  I  have  faith."  (She  wipes  away  her  tears.)  "  My 
poor,  poor  Uncle  Vanya,  you  are  crying?  You  who  have 
never  known  what  happiness  was,  but  wait,  Uncle  Vanya, 
wait?  We  shall  rest."  (She  embraces  him.)  "We  shall 
rest." 

Who  would  not  gladly  journey  through  this  vale  of 
tears  unto  the  Great  Beyond  companioned  by  a  woman 
of  such  infinite  compassion,  sublime  fortitude  and 
unwavering  faith,  as  Sonia  ? 

"  The  Cherry  Orchard  "  appeared  in  1904  and  was 
produced  in  Moscow,  just  prior  to  the  author's  death. 
Moscow  feted  the  dying  man  and  hailed  him  as  one  of 
Russia's  greatest  dramatists.  This  final  play  not  only 
depicts  rural  and  provincial  types,  but  embraces  the 
whole  of  Russian  life  and  character.  In  it  we  see  the  old 
order  giving  place  to  the  new,  the  practical  modern  spirit 
overcoming  the  vague  aimless  existence  so  dear  to  the 
owners  of  the  Cherry  Orchard.  We  will  conclude  by 
classing  Tchekoff  as  the  dramatist  of  inaction.  His  stage 
pictures  scarcely  reveal  one  man  of  action,  the  only 
characters  of  Tchekoff  who  do  not  aimlessly  drift  are, 
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with  few  exceptions,  his  women.  Is  the  future  in  their 
keeping — is  it  to  be  the  privilege  of  woman  to  lead  us 
into  the  promised  land  of  enlightenment,  progress  and 
peace  ?  Prophecy  is  a  gift  wisely  denied  to  man,  but  the 
signs  certainly  point  in  that  direction. 

With  Russia's  bitter  humiliation  at  the  hands  of  Japan 
the  black  autocracy  of  the  Romanoffs  suffered  a  blow 
which  will  preclude  recovery  of  its  former  "  sovereign 
sway  and  masterdom."  What  then  is  the  destiny  of 
Russia  ? 

Thirty-five  years  ago,  when  young  Tchekoff's  prentice 
pen  had  just  commenced  to  charm  the  dilettante  of 
Moscow,  Dostoyevsky  gave  utterance  to  these  remark- 
able words,  which  answers  our  question  and  shall  close 
this  paper  :  — 

The  significance  of  the  Russian  race  is  without  doubt 
European  and  universal.  To  be  a  real  Russian  and  to  be 
wholly  Russian  means  only  this  :  to  be  a  brother  of  all  men, 
to  be  universally  human.  All  this  is  called  Slavophilism; 
and  what  we  call  "  Westernism  "  is  only  a  great,  although  a 
historical  and  inevitable  misunderstanding.  To  the  true 
Russian,  Europe  and  the  affairs  of  the  great  Aryan  race  are 
as  dear  as  the  affairs  of  Russia  herself,  because  our  affairs 
are  the  affairs  of  the  whole  world,  and  they  are  not  to  be 
obtained  by  the  sword  but  by  the  strength  of  fraternity  and 
by  our  brotherly  effort  towards  the  universal  union  of  man- 
kind. And  in  the  long  run  I  am  convinced  that  we,  that  is 
to  say,  not  we,  but  the  future  generations  of  the  Russian 
people,  shall  every  one  of  us,  from  the  first  to  the  last, 
understand  that  to  be  a  real  Russian  must  signify  simply 
this,  to  strive  towards  bringing  about  a  solution  and  an  end 
to  European  conflicts ;  to  show  to  Europe  a  way  of  escape 
from  its  anguish  in  the  Russian  soul,  which  is  universal  and 
all-embracing  :  to  instil  into  her  a  brotherly  love  for  all  men's 
brothers,  and  in  the  end  perhaps  to  utter  the  great  and  final 
word  of  universal  harmony,  the  fraternal  and  lasting  concord 
of  all  peoples  according  to  the  gospel  of  Christ. — (Speech  at 
Moscow  in  memory  of  Pushkin,  June  1880.) 


THE    INFLUENCE    OF   SCIENCE   UPON 
POETRY  AND  FICTION. 

By  ARTHUR  W.  Fox. 

Victorian  period  of  English  history  is  second 
only  to  the  Elizabethan  age,  if  we  consider  the 
variety  and  lofty  genius  displayed  in  its  poetry  and 
fiction.  In  one  important  feature  it  has  the  advantage 
of  its  marvellous  predecessor :  it  has  produced  an 
unusually  large  number  of  exceptionally  gifted  men  of 
science.  Only  two  of  these  need  be  cited  here  :  Darwin, 
who  shaped  the  whole  thought  of  his  century  by  his 
theory  of  evolution ;  Huxley,  who  occupied  himself  in 
the  confirmation  of  the  researches  of  his  gentle  contem- 
porary, while  he  used  his  leisure  in  combating  a  host  of 
strenuous  opponents.  Darwin  was  able  to  express 
himself  in  comparatively  simple  and  lucid  English  : 
Huxley  was  and  remains  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
our  national  prose.  Though  scientific  thought  was  in 
the  air,  in  those  earlier  days  it  did  not  exercise  a  marked 
influence  over  the  methods  of  our  poets  and  novelists, 
save  indeed  by  the  way  of  philosophy.  Though 
psychology  may  be  defined  as  mental  science,  it  will  be 
well  to  keep  the  two  branches  of  knowledge  apart  from 
one  another  in  this  brief  survey  of  the  problem.  Before 
there  was  any  physical  science  worthy  of  the  name,  Plato 
and  Aristotle  had  made  great  strides  in  the  direction  of  a 
reasonable  psychology.  Moreover,  the  mode  of  investi- 
gation is  different  in  philosophy  from  that  pursued  in 
science.  To  blend  them  would  only  be  to  create 
confusion,  where  the  matter  at  issue  is  comparatively 
simple. 

The  physical  science  of  the  nineteenth  century,  though 
not  absolutely  materialistic,  certainly  tended  towards  the 
goal  of  materialism.  That  is  an  important  point  to  be 
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kept  carefully  in  mind,  as  we  pursue  our  inquiry  into  its 
influence  upon  poetry  and  fiction.  Materialism  tends 
towards  pessimism  and  fatalism,  neither  of  which  is 
helpful  to  poetry  or  fiction  of  the  highest  rank.  It  is  true 
that  Tennyson  was  a  careful  student  of  science.  His 
observation  of  nature  learned  much  from  this  favourite 
pursuit  of  his;  but  it  had  one  important  difference  in  its 
result.  The  aim  of  scientific  observation  is  to  arrive  at 
facts  and  to  correlate  them,  while  Tennyson  allowed  the 
pictorial  beauty  of  his  poetic  imagination  to  play  about 
the  result  of  his  observation  of  nature.  He  was 
essentially  a  seer;  he  perceived  in  the  natural  world 
around  him  a  concrete  beauty,  which  is  sometimes  at  least 
beyond  the  power  of  the  scientist  to  perceive.  He  might 
with  the  evolutionist  write  of  "  nature  red  in  tooth  and 
claw/'  but  he  could  also  sing  of 

All  the  silvery  gossamers, 
That  twinkle  into  green  and  gold. 

That  is  not  usually  the  way  in  which  the  scientist  pictures 
the  result  of  his  observations.  He  would  probably 
describe  it  as  a  thread  produced  by  the  Eperia  Diameia 
and  add  a  disquisition  upon  its  method  of  production. 
He  would  have  given  much  useful  information,  all 
accurate  and  couched  in  scientific  language ;  but  he  would 
have  uttered  nothing  truer  than  the  poet's  keen  eye  and 
creative  mind  taught  him  to  say. 

Even  Tindall,  distinguished  as  he  was  by  a  fine  and 
effective  rhetoric,  could  not  have  painted  such  a  dainty 
picture  in  miniature,  nay  perhaps  he  could  not  have  seen 
it.  I  have  found  in  my  own  experience  as  a  small 
botanist,  that  my  scientific  knowledge  tends  to  make  me 
begin  at  once  to  classify  natural  objects  and  not  at  first 
to  see  their  exquisite  beauty.  In  Tennyson  the  poetic 
imagination  came  first,  though  he  had  a  more  intelligent 
interest  in  science  than  is  taken  by  most  poets. 
Browning,  on  the  other  hand,  though  capable  of  almost 
perfect  descriptions  of  nature,  was  supremely  interested 
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in  philosophy  and  psychology,  because  they  helped  him 
to  understand  the  lives  of  men  and  women.  Hence 
physical  science  had  not  a  deep  influence  upon  the  greater 
part  of  his  poems.  Even  in  "  Paracelsus,"  where  he  had 
a  fine  opportunity,  his  interest  in  the  old  worthy  is 
psychological  rather  than  born  of  physical  science. 
Matthew  Arnold  may  have  been  thus  far  affected  by  the 
scientific  atmosphere  around  him  as  to  sink  into  a 
pessimism  almost  inseparable  from  materialism,  which 
has  given  him  the  title  of  "  the  poet  of  the  unfulfilled 
hope."  But  in  truth  he  was  far  more  deeply  influenced 
by  Greek  thought  than  by  scientific  speculations. 
William  Morris  revelled  in  an  old  world  realm  of  poetic 
fancy,  and  the  wave  of  science  passed  over  him,  leaving 
him,  so  far  as  his  poetry  is  concerned,  unmoved. 

There  is  one  marked  difference  between  the  poet  and 
the  man  of  science  :  the  supreme  interest  of  the  first 
is  more  deeply  emotional  than  intellectual,  while  that  of 
the  second  is  mainly  if  not  wholy  intellectual.  It  is  true 
no  doubt  that  Browning  uses  his  keen  and  penetrating 
intellect  to  analyse  human  motives  and  actions.  But  his 
supreme  object  is  not  to  produce  an  effect  simply  and  solely 
intellectual,  but  to  portray  by  subtle  analysis  the  inter- 
play of  human  emotions  and  human  passions.  Hence 
his  genius  has  rightly  been  called  dramatic,  because  it 
rejoices  in  the  representation  of  the  lives  of  men  and 
women,  of  their  temptations,  trials,  failures  and  victories. 
Even  in  that  somewhat  muddy  poem  "  Sordello,"  with  its 
wayward  patches  of  delicate  flowers,  he  is  treating  of  the 
life-story  of  a  soul,  which  is  beyond  the  present  scope 
of  natural  science,  which  indeed  some  men  of  science 
with  a  fine  dogmatism  venture  to  deny.  Tennyson,  when 
he  is  treating  of  men  and  women,  is  simpler  in  his 
analysis  and,  generally  speaking,  less  dramatic,  but  he 
may  be  said  to  be  the  more  poetical  of  the  two  singers,  as 
he  certainly  was  the  more  finished  artist.  His  portrayal 
of  the  emotions  in  such  poems  as  "  The  Revenge  "  and 
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"  Rixpah  "  is  more  elemental  and  less  complex,  but  by 
no  means  less  effective.  Hence  he  is  always  easier  to 
read  and  more  comprehensible  than  his  brother  poet  and 
to  a  greater  number  of  readers.  But  this  appears  to  me 
obvious  that  over  neither  poet  did  natural  science  exercise 
what  may  be  termed  a  dominating  influence.  They 
could  not  help  being  moved,  as  indeed  they  were,  by  the 
thought  of  their  time  in  this  direction ;  but  neither  of 
them  has  suffered  it  to  dictate  either  his  themes  or  their 
method  of  treatment. 

The  great  masters  of  fiction  of  the  Victorian  period 
have  been  dubbed  "  sentimentalists  "  by  the  critics  of  an 
age  which  has  produced  none  so  great.  Perhaps  they 
were  none  the  worse  for  that.  If  the  nickname  means 
that  they  could  read  the  human  heart  deeply  and  express 
with  matchless  skill  the  human  emotions,  good  and  evil 
alike,  no  one  whose  judgment  counts  will  regret  that 
they  were  sentimentalists.  If  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  preferred  a  happy  ending  to  their  stories,  a  fact  by 
no  means  universally  true  with  them,  they  shared  this 
preference  with  the  vast  majority  of  their  readers,  who 
have  an  indecent  hankering  after  poetic  justice.  If,  too, 
they  wrote  to  please  as  well  as  to  instruct,  their  preference 
becomes  at  once  intelligible  and  defensible.  Neither 
Dickens  nor  Thackeray  can  be  said  to  have  been  deeply 
affected  by  physical  science.  Their  interest  was  too 
supremely  human  to  allow  themselves  to  be  led  captive 
by  so  seductive  a  mistress.  George  Eliot  may  be  claimed 
as  having  been  to  a  certain  extent  under  the  sway  of 
science.  But  unless  psychology  be  meant,  the  claim  is 
not  well  founded.  She  learned  her  method  of  minute 
analysis  from  philosophy,  of  which  she  may  be  called  an 
adept.  Yet  even  she  was  most  fully  occupied  with  the 
emotions,  conduct,  motives  and  character  of  her  puppets. 
She  used  her  regal  intellect  to  represent  them,  as  she 
conceived  them  to  be.  Though  in  some  cases  the 
analysis  is  so  protracted  as  to  be  not  a  little  tedious,  for 
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the  most  part  she  brought  real  men  and  women  upon  the 
scene,  acting  not  under  the  sole  sway  of  their  minds,  but 
far  more  surely  moved  by  the  emotions  of  their  hearts. 
It  is  true  that  in  all  of  her  books  Nemesis  reigns  supreme. 
But  that  undoubted  fact  is  due  rather  to  her  peculiar 
philosophical  studies  and  her  familiarity  with  Greek 
Tragedy  than  to  her  very  real  scientific  interest. 

Charles  Kingsley,  who  was  able  to  pen  that  prose  epic 
"  Westward  Ho,"  no  less  than  that  exquisite  scientific 
fairy  tale  "The  Water  Babies,"  in  his  novels  proved 
himself  to  be  little  influenced  by  physical  science.  He 
was  far  more  surely  captivated  by  the  doings  of  human 
beings  than  by  their  probable  evolution  from  the  anthro- 
poid ape.  Once  he  did  very  justly  make  the  immortal 
Thomas  Thurnal  advise  Elsley  Vavasour  (properly 
known  as  John  Briggs)  to  make  a  poem  upon  a  rare 
zoophyte  as  seen  through  the  microscope.  But  he 
neither  made  such  a  poem  himself,  nor  did  he  prove 
himself  to  be  other  than  a  so-called  "  sentimentalist  "in 
his  novels.  Be  it  borne  in  mind  that  he  knew  more  about 
physical  science  than  most  poets  or  most  writers  of 
fiction.  At  the  very  least  he  was  a  naturalist  of  a  very 
high  order.  But  he  did  not  suffer  science  to  be  his 
source  of  inspiration  when  he  was  depicting  the  trials 
and  adventures  of  men  and  women.  He  left  it  for 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  to  write  perhaps  his  best  poem 
on  the  more  or  less  scientific  theme  of  "  The  Chambered 
Nautilus."  When  he  himself  wrote  songs  he  chose  to 
sing  of  the  simplest  and  most  enduring  emotions  of  men 
and  women. 

In  spite  of  what  I  have  already  said,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  as  the  subject  of  fiction  physical  science  is  both 
attractive  in  itself  and  has  achieved  memorable  results. 
The  hundred  books  of  Jules  Verne,  those  delights  of  our 
boyhood,  were  alike  written  with  high  imaginative  power 
and  accurate  in  the  science  of  their  author's  day. 
Furthermore,  some  of  his  anticipations  have  received  a 
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remarkable  fulfilment.  It  is  not  claimed  that  these  are 
great  novels,  but  most  certainly  they  are  delightful 
scientific  romances  only  rivalled  in  their  <>\vn  time  by 
Bulwer  Lytton's  "Coming  Race."  More  recently  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells  has  written  marvellously  able  and  interesting- 
scientific  novels.  But  he  has  made  science  his  theme, 
while  he  has  used  the  romancer's  imagination  to  throw 
glamour  over  his  striking  creations.  In  other  words,  lie 
has  used  his  scientific  knowledge  and  speculations  to  feed 
not  to  control  his  imagination.  Doubtless  his  works  in 
this  kind  deal  rather  with  the  intellectual  than  with  the 
emotional  side  of  our  being,  though  the  latter  has  by  no 
means  been  entirely  neglected.  In  some  at  least  of  his 
later  books  he  has  suffered  science  to  control  his  imagina- 
tion unconsciously  perhaps.  Hence  his  great  gifts  have 
suffered  somewhat.  In  these  he  has  tried  to  portray 
human  passions  and  weaknesses  almost  entirely  from  the 
intellectual  standpoint  and  with  scientific  precision. 
Hence,  though  he  has  freed  himself  from  the  charge  of 
sentimentality,  he  has  seldom  presented  an  entirely  true 
picture  of  his  characters. 

At  this  point  it  becomes  possible  to  recognise  that  the 
influence  of  science  upon  poetry  and  fiction  is  not  an 
unmixed  blessing.  As  I  have  said,  the  principal  aim  of 
physical  science  is  to  get  at  intellectual  truth.  Towards 
that  it  is  moving  with  continual  progress.  It  treats  of 
laws  and  phenomena  in  their  relation  to  one  another,  of 
the  forces  of  the  universe  and  their  effect  upon  matter. 
Though  less  inclined  than  it  used  to  be  towards 
materialism,  its  tendency  amongst  many  of  its  students 
still  remains  in  that  direction.  It  has  been  disposed  to 
lose  sight  of  that  complex  web  of  human  nature,  in  which 
the  material  and  spiritual,  the  bad  and  the  good,  are  all 
but  inextricably  interwoven.  It  has  sometimes  at  least 
attempted  to  proclaim  laws  governing  the  conduct,  which 
leave  out  of  account  the  emotional  and  spiritual  side  of 
our  being,  sometimes  striven  to  regulate  these  very 
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emotions  by  intellectual  laws.  It  has  usually  failed  in 
its  efforts  to  define  genius,  which  it  has  ventured  some- 
what disrespectfully  to  characterise  as  a  "  freak."  That 
is  simply  an  attempt  to  cover  inability  of  explanation  by 
an  ambiguous  term.  No  one  will  have  the  hardihood 
to  assert  that  one  day  science  will  not  be  able  to  explain 
the  more  primitive  emotions,  which  all  of  us  are 
compelled  to  take  for  granted.  There  are  psychological 
laboratories  which  are  striving  to  connect  this  or  that 
emotion  with  this  or  that  material  part  of  our  human 
organism.  But  in  most  of  them  there  is  a  common 
confusion  between  the  instrument  and  the  cause  of  the 
emotion  investigated. 

Such  a  confusion  is  fatal  to  the  true  artistic  portrayal 
of  human  nature  either  in  poetry  or  fiction.  There  are 
such  facts  as  intuitions  which  throw  a  clearer  light  upon 
human  nature  than  elaborately  framed  intellectual  laws. 
True  genius  in  these  two  branches  of  the  literary  art  is 
invariably  distinguished  by  intuitions  of  this  kind.  That 
is  where  it  differs  from  talent.  It  is  perhaps  more 
intermittent  in  its  operations,  less  evenly  excellent  with 
rare  exceptions  in  their  results ;  but  its  powers  of 
perception  are  wider  and  deeper,  keener  and  more 
penetrating.  Again,  it  is  useless  to  define  genius  as 
"  the  infinite  capacity  of  taking  pains."  If  that  were 
true,  the  bibliographical  experts  who  are  producing  the 
admirable  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  Library, 
would  rank  high  in  the  realm  of  genius.  While  they 
have  richly  deserved  our  warm  gratitude,  few  will  claim 
for  them  that  they  are  of  necessity  men  of  dominating 
genius.  If  we  would  see  what  science  has  done  as  the 
inspiration  of  poetry,  we  must  turn  to  the  poem  of  the 
Roman  Lucretius.  In  that  astonishing  work  there  is  a 
most  accurate  portrayal  of  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
poet's  period  with  many  reflections  inspired  thereby. 
But  the  parts  which  are  least  poetical,  are  precisely  those 
most  dominated  by  science.  When  Lucretius  flings  his 
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science  upon  one  side  and  trusts  to  the  light  of  human 
nature,  he  soars  aloft  into  the  highest  regions  of  poetry. 
Nor  is  he  less  truthful  on  that  account.  Like  all  genuine 
poets  he  can  see  further  into  the  heart  of  things,  though 
only  bv  infrequent  flashes  of  intuition,  than  is  usually 
given  to  men  of  science.  When  he  finally  yielded  to  the 
oppressive  theory,  it  is  nothing  more,  of  materialism,  it 
was  so  real  to  him  that  in  spite  of  his  wise  saws  upon  life 
and  death,  he  was  unable  to  endure  life,  but  followed  his 
master  Empedocles  headlong  down  the  crater  of  y£tna. 

The  scientific  imagination  differs,  as  I  have  noted,  from 
the  poetic  imagination.  In  itself  it  is  magnificent  and 
wonderful.  It  leads  those  who  have  it  to  make  great 
discoveries,  to  invent  marvellous  machines  to  the  lasting 
benefit  of  the  human  race,  to  propound  a  mighty  theory 
of  the  origin  of  things,  which  holds  the  field  to-day.  But 
it  is  mainly  one-sided,  almost  completely  intellectual,  all 
but  always  widowed  of  the  emotional.  Hence,  though  its 
light  is  real,  useful,  supremely  beautiful  beyond  all  cavil, 
to  speak  generally,  it  is  clear  but  cold.  That  which  is 
born  of  the  mind  alone  is  always  subject  to  this  disadvan- 
tage. It  is  one-sided,  seldom  able  to  take  a  whole  view 
of  the  universe  itself,  to  say  nothing  of  the  lesser  world 
of  men  and  women,  or  of  the  individual  man  or  woman. 
The  poetic  imagination,  on  the  other  hand,  is  born  of  the 
intellectual  and  the  emotional.  The  greater  the  poet 
apart  from  the  thinker,  the  higher  is  his  emotional 
faculty.  It  is  one  thing  to  perceive  and  formulate 
general  laws  which  may  explain  much  of  the  being  of 
mankind  in  the  mass.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to  be 
able  to  catch  and  to  express  in  noble  words  the  fleeting 
emotions  which  chase  one  another  through  every  human 
heart.  That  can  only  be  done  by  the  true  emotional 
sympathy  of  direct  intuition. 

Moreover,  as  Charles  Darwin  confessed,  his  persistent 
pursuit  of  science  robbed  him  one  by  one  of  his  percep- 
tion of  art,  of  his  pleasure  in  literature,  save  inferior 
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fiction,  of  his  appreciation  of  music,  indeed  of  faculties 
\vhich  give  most  of  its  beauty  and  richness  to  life.  Such 
a  sacrifice  in  the  interests  of  truth  may  be  noble ;  but  it 
tends  away  from  a  highly  important  side  of  truth  and 
leads  surely  towards  a  fatalistic  pessimism.  When  the 
man  of  science  finds  so  many  phenomena  regulated  by 
precise  laws,  he  is  prone  to  infer  that  all  phenomena  will 
yield  to  similar  laws.  As  Bergson  has  clearly  seen,  that 
is  not  by  any  means  the  case.  Outside,  he  contends,  of 
the  realm  of  natural  science  life  with  its  emotions  and 
products  moves  ever  forward  creating  fresh  life  and 
products  in  its  ceaseless  course.  It  is  just  with  the 
manifestations  of  life,  life  in  nature,  life  in  man,  that  the 
poet  and  novelists  chiefly  busy  themselves.  If  they  are 
to  be  able  to  do  this  with  complete  success  they  must 
have  a  \vhole-hearted  sympathy  and  a  subtle  power  of 
intuition.  What  is  more,  they  must  have  enthusiasm,  a 
clear  perception  of  beauty,  both  physical,  moral  and 
spiritual,  an  intense  emotional  side  to  their  being.  These 
united  qualities  have  been  displayed  most  surely  in  the 
greatest — Shakespeare,  Dante,  Thackeray,  Fielding. 
Each  one  of  these  had  a  regal  intellect ;  but  each  had  no 
less  a  great  human  heart  throbbing  with  human 
sympathy  and  human  emotions.  Hence  each  knew  and 
could  depict  the  spiritual  forces  and  their  effects,  which 
play  so  enormous  a  part  not  only  in  the  conduct  of  man 
but  in  the  control  and  evolution  of  the  physical  universe. 
In  these  days  science  has  permeated  the  very 
atmosphere  which  we  breathe.  Scientific  forces  and 
contrivances  feed,  clothe,  heal,  to  a  large  extent  sway  the 
greater  part  of  our  lives.  They  add  vastly  to  our 
material  comfort,  to  our  health,  to  our  locomotion,  to  our 
intellectual  thought.  Whether  they  have  made  us  truly 
happier  or  not  remains  an  unanswered  question.  In 
many  directions  we  have  gained  much  in  accuracy  of 
thinking.  We  have  learned  the  life-story  of  many 
creatures.  We  have  mapped  out  the  courses  of  the 
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planets,  calculated  the  times  of  the  eclipses,  predicted 
with  absolute  correctness  the  recurrence  of  the  comets, 
made  the  winds,  the  lightnings,  the  waves,  steam,  and 
many  other  forces  our  dutiful  servants.  The  whole  story 
of  science  is  the  record  of  marvellous  human  achievement 
with  the  promise  of  greater  achievement  along  the 
measureless  ages  of  the  future.  But  the  achievement  is 
all  in  one  direction;  thus  it  is  apt  to  be  one-sided.  It 
teaches  us  to  understand  the  mechanism  and  movements 
of  things  and  creatures,  to  penetrate  deeply  into  their 
material  side.  As  yet  it  has  left  the  Final  Cause  un- 
touched, though  it  persists  in  confounding  secondary 
causes  with  the  ultimate  Source,  and  the  sequence  of 
events  with  the  Origin  of  that  sequence.  Hence  its 
tendency  is  perhaps  to  a  somewhat  mechanical  view  of 
nature  and  human  nature.  Outside  of  its  ken  at  present 
remains  a  vast  army  of  spiritual  forces,  which  we  can 
trace  in  the  actions  and  words  of  men  and  women,  in  the 
phenomena  of  the  material  universe  itself.  With  these 
the  supreme  poet  and  novelist  are  most  deeply  concerned. 
These  it  is  their  aim  to  trace  and  explore,  to  present  them 
as  clearly  as  may  be,  so  that  others  may  recognise  them. 
Wordsworth  at  his  best  could  trace  their  activity,  and  to 
use  Vaughan's  exquisite  phrase  "  into  glory  peep." 
Tennyson  in  this  was  Wordsworth's  finished  disciple, 
while  Robert  Browning  sailed  on  his  independent 
voyage  of  discovery,  bringing  back  with  him  "  treasures 
new  and  old."  The  scientist  can  recognise,  if  indeed  he 
be  right  in  so  doing,  the  eternity  of  matter ;  but  if  he  be 
simply  a  scientist  he  can  never  present  such  a  radiant 
picture  as  that  same  Vaughan  did  in  his  wonderful  vision, 
"  I  saw  eternity  the  other  night." 

The  emotional  world  is  left  all  but  out  of  sight  in  this 
noble  story  of  achievement,  while  the  intellectual  is 
attained  with  very  sufficient  certainty  within  well-defined 
limits.  But  if  men  and  women  were  solely  and  simply 
intellectual,  they  would  be  little  else  than  thinking 
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machines,  a  full  half,  and  that  not  the  less  important  half, 
of  their  lives  would  be  lost  to  them.  When  we  consider 
what  the  emotional  realm  actually  includes,  we  shall 
perceive  how  supremely  important  it  is  to  us.  The 
relations  of  the  home  and  family  life,  love,  hatred,  music, 
a  great  part  of  art,  sympathy,  anger,  peace  and  the  like 
are  emotions  themselves,  or  products  of  the  emotions. 
To  leave  the  poet  out  of  consideration  the  novelist  at  his 
best  must  occupy  himself  with  these  ;  he  must  study  them, 
deeply  realising  that  they  are  something  more  than 
mechanical.  He  must  use  them  as  his  material,  lighting 
them  up  with  a  sunny  humour,  scorching  them  more 
seldom  with  caustic  sarcasm.  If  he  is  to  represent  real 
living  men  and  women  he  cannot  afford  to  put  into  the 
second  place  the  emotional  element  in  their  character. 
Nor,  if  he  be  wise,  will  he  treat  of  these  emotions  under 
the  dominating  influence  of  science,  else  they  will  elude 
his  grasp.  The  scientific  vocabulary  itself  ought  to  put 
him  on  his  guard  against  yielding  to  the  tendency, 
common  amongst  our  present-day  writers  of  fiction,  to 
scientific  generalisation  upon  particular  emotions.  Many 
novelists  of  exceptionally  high  talent  have  fallen  into  this 
intellectual  trap,  and  just  missed  their  place  on  the 
Olympus  of  fiction.  I  do  not  assert  that  any  living 
novelist  is  entirely  faulty  in  this  way ;  but  I  do  assert  that 
many  of  them  of  great  distinction  show  a  strong. tendency 
to  let  the  intellectual  over-ride  the  emotional  to  the 
irreparable  weakening  of  the  artistic  unity  of  their  stories. 
/Where  the  intellectual  is  suffered  to  predominate,  it  is 
mainly  due  to  the  conscious  or  unconscious  influence  of 
physical  science,  which  is  so  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
intellectual  that  it  is  less  fitted  to  treat  of  the  emotional 
or  the  spiritual. 

I  am  making  no  assault  upon  science ;  I  am  too  true  a 
worshipper  in  its  solemn  shrine  to  do  that  willingly.  I 
am  placing  emphasis,  an  emphasis  needed  to-day,  upon 
its  present  limitation,  that  is  all.  So 'far  from  extending 
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the  horizon  of  the  poet  or  novelist  it  may  readily  contract 
it  from  failing  to  realise  that  emotional  truth  is  just  as 
true  as  intellectual  truth.  Wherever  it  has  compelled  the 
writers  in  these  classes  to  cultivate  such  mental  truth  as 
they  can  muster,  to  set  down  nothing  which  is  untrue  to 
themselves,  it  has  done  both  an  invaluable  service.  But 
there  is  a  very  serious  danger  at  the  present  time  of 
enthroning  the  intellect  as  the  absolute  despot  of  all 
human  actions  and  characters.  That  may  be  one  reason 
why  greater  poets  are  so  scarce  to-day,  while  the  number 
of  the  tuneful  throng  is  comparatively  large.  Those  who 
are  true  poets  have  been  and  are  true  to  their  own 
imagination.  They  have  throbbed  with  emotion  and 
thrilled  to  intuition.  Thus  they  have  been  able  to  keep 
alive  the  sacred  flame  in  a  scientific  age.  Yet  it  must  be 
confessed  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  our  present 
bards  is  of  the  photographic  kind,  capable  of  clothing 
descriptions  of  nature  with  beautiful  intellectual  raiment, 
rather  than  of  making  them  vibrate  with  deep  and 
searching  emotional  power.  Tennyson's  "  Tithonus  " 
grew  immortally  old  with  his  heavenly  bride  Aurora,  who 
had  forgotten  to  crave  for  him  the  additional  gift  of 
immortal  youth.  Hence  he  complained  to  her  :  — 

Coldly  thy  rosy  shadows  bathe  me. 

That  is  just  the  effect  upon  myself  of  much  perfectly 
finished  modern  verse.  I  miss  the  Promethean  fire, 
which  alone  can  give  lasting  life.  The  Poet  Laureate, 
for  example,  has  produced  a  certain  number  of  highly- 
wrought  poems ;  but  only  upon  rare  occasions  do  I  feel  the 
thrill  which  the  first  reading  of  the  true  poet  invariably 
stirs  in  my  being.  I  do  not  say  that  science  has 
consciously  influenced  him  in  effecting  this  mildly 
temperate — I  had  almost  said  frigid — result ;  but  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  the  fact  that  he  is  living  in  a  scientific 
age  has  contributed  to  it. 

It  is,  after  all,  the  emotional  side  of  our  being  which 
does  most  towards   producing   perpetual   youth.       The 
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young  heart  keeps  the  being  young.  The  mind  cannot 
fail  to  grow  continually  older  as  it  adds  experience  to 
experience  with  the  thoughts  upon  each.  What  impresses 
me  so  deeply  in  many  of  our  present  poets  and  novelists 
is  that  they  are  comparatively  old  in  temper  and  spirit. 
Whole-hearted  joy  in  life,  such  as  filled  Charles  Dickens 
and  Robert  Browning  is  largely  absent.  Nor  can  I 
ascribe  that  depressing  tendency  to  the  terrible  war  which 
is  raging  now.  John  Galsworthy  wrote  his  "Country 
House"  before  the  war.  It  is  a  work  of  great  talent; 
yet  how  sombre  it  is  in  its  colouring  !  It  is  one  thing  to  be 
scientifically  accurate,  quite  another  to  be  poetically 
suggestive.  Each  has  its  place  in  the  republic  of  letters ; 
but  the  two  do  not  blend  in  any  present  writer  with 
complete  success.  Both  of  the  resultant  descriptions  may 
be  equally  precise,  but  they  will  be  fashioned  from 
different  points  of  view.  The  one  will  usually  be  of  the 
nature  of  a  carefully  drawn  and  coloured  diagram,  the 
other  will  be  what  the  poet  actually  saw  in  the  subject 
of  his  description.  The  one  depicts  the  parts  of  the 
human  organism,  the  other  clothes  the  human  organism 
with  flesh  and  blood,  fills  it  with  life1  in  its  mingled 
interplay  of  heart  and  mind.  Hence  it  is  wiser  for  the 
artist  in  each  case  to  keep  to  his  own  province. 

A  similar  criterion  applies  for  the  most  part  to  fiction. 
Xo  wise  reader  wishes  to  have  the  persons  of  a  novel 
presented  to  him  under  the  guise  of  a  scientific  diagram. 
He  prefers  a  living  picture.  Each  is  admirable  in  its 
own  order,  each  is  necessary,  since  "  star  differeth  from 
star  in  glory."  The  human  emotions  cannot  be  set  forth 
in  orderly  manner  like  the  numbered  parts  of  an 
anatomical  or  physiological  diagram.  In  the  first  place, 
they  are  not  orderly  nor  commonly  completely  well 
ordered.  In  the  second  place,  the  intellect  alone  is  needed 
in  the  production  of  such  a  diagram ;  whereas  emotional 
sympathy  is  essential  to  the  painting  in  words  of  a  living 
picture.  No  doubt  it  may  be  useful,  nay,  essential,  to 
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the  artist  to  know  the  exact  position  of  the  bones  and 
organs  of  the  subject  which  he  is  depicting.  But  that 
will  help  him  no  further  than  the  very  important  effect  of 
correct  drawing.  To  represent  by  his  pigments  the 
colour  and  expression  of  his  model  needs  emotional 
sympathy  no  less  than  intellectual  gifts  with  the  added 
power  of  a  vivid  imagination.  Words  are  the  spiritual 
pigments  of  the  poet  and  novelist.  By  these  they  strive 
to  express,  so  that  their  readers  may  understand  them,  the 
subjects  of  their  description.  Doubtless  it  will  be  well 
for  them  to  know  the  correct  place  of  the  heart  in  the 
human  body,  so  that  they  may  not  have  to  make  the 
excuse  of  Moliere's  "  Medecin  malgre  lui,"  when  a 
patient  protested  against  his  placing  the  heart  on  the 
wrong  side,  "  Mais  nous  avons  change  tout  cela."  But 
a  strictly  scientific  training  will  not  train  either  to  express 
fitly  the  emotions  of  his  theme. 

To-day,  as  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  more 
distinguished  novelists  in  particular,  it  is  the  tendency  to 
survey  the  world  of  men  and  women  chiefly  from  the 
intellectual  point  of  view.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my 
admiration  of  the  brilliant  wit  and  astonishing  cleverness 
of  Arnold  Bennett ;  but,  so  far  as  I  have  read  him,  he  just 
falls  short  of  true  greatness  by  the  comparative  absence 
of  elevating  thought  and  uplifting  aspiration  in  his 
novels.  I  may  have  been  unfortunately  blind,  or  sought 
for  more  than  I  ought  to  have  done,  while  others  may 
have  been  able  to  string  together  a  rosary  of  pearls  of 
lofty  thinking  from  a  happier  perception  in  their 
reading.  But  such  is  my  considered  judgment,  not 
lightly  formed  nor  hastily  given.  The  cause  appears  to 
me  to  be  this  :  he  has  neglected  the  deeper  and  more 
elusive  emotions  of  his  characters,  .while  he  has  most 
amusingly  painted  the  more  obvious  things  and  their 
outstanding  eccentricities.  Dickens  did  not  spare  the 
eccentricities  of  Tom  Pinch,  or  Thackeray  those  of 
William  Dobbin ;  yet  what  true  man  or  woman  does  not 
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love  them  both  ?  It  is  just  because  these  two  great 
novelists  have  pierced  below  the  surface  and  read  the 
emotions  of  their  characters  with  greater  truth  and 
sympathy,  that  we  feel  the  better  for  our  introduction  to 
them.  The  same  judgment  applies  exactly  to  Henry 
Fielding's  Parson  Adams  and  Amelia.  The  reader  feels 
that  he  was  the  one  or  the  other  of  them,  when  he  was 
writing  about  them.  George  Meredith,  the  last  of  the 
great  Victorians,  in  spite  of  his  love  of  not  easily 
intelligible  epigrams  and  a  persistent  and  self-adopted 
difficulty  of  style,  with  his  mellow  genial  humour,  has 
presented  us  with  a  gallery  filled  with  living  pictures 
of  noble  women.  He,  too,  understood  the  absolute  need 
of  the  portraiture  of  the  blended  emotions  of  his  creations, 
if  he  could  hope  to  make  them  living  representations  of 
the  people  around  him. 

I  am  not  a  laudator  temporis  acti,  holding  that  we  are 
living  in  a  truly  wonderful  century.  But  I  shall  always 
hope  to  be  able  to  see  and  be  courageous  enough  to  point 
out  what  appear  to  me  to  be  defects  in  much  of  the  poetry 
and  fiction  of  my  own  time.  I  have  noted  that  a  certain 
form  of  scientific  thinking  and  study  leads  straight  to  a 
pessimistic  fatalism.  In  their  desire  to  show  truly  the 
realities  of  life  many  of  our  better  novelists  have  adopted 
a  sombreness  of  tone  which  is  not  entirely  true  to  life 
after  all.  The  shadows  in  every  life  are  no  doubt  deep; 
but  where  there  are  shadows  there  must  be  light  some- 
where. To  borrow  an  example  from  the  latter  half  of  last 
century,  Emile  Zola,  great  and  noble  man  as  he  was,  was 
deeply  tarred  with  this  pessimistic  brush.  He  called 
himself  a  realist,  and  undoubtedly  meant  to  be  such.  But 
an  almost  total  absence  of  a  saving  sense  of  humour 
prevented  him  from  seeing  the;  lights  as  well  as  the 
shadows.  Few  human  lives  are  entirely  lived  in  the 
shadow ;  few  evil  people  are  entirely  destitute  of  some 
flashes  of  good  and  kindly  emotions,  else  would  they  be 
monsters  and  not  men  or  women*  Zola  set  out  to  reform 
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society.  Instead  of  achieving  his  aim  he  disgusted  those 
who  were  less  in  need  of  reform,  while  he  excited  the 
prurience  of  those  who  might  well  have  been  reformed. 
He  had  forgotten,  too,  that  the  best  way  to  reform  human 
beings  is  rather  to  show  them  what  they  might  be  if  they 
tried  than  to  compel  them  to  recognise  what  incarnate 
devils  they  may  be  and  possibly  are.  Few  nobler  men  than 
Emile  Zola  have  ever  lived,  few  more  disinterested,  few 
with  loftier  ideals  for  human  service.  But  he  used  the 
method  of  scientific  analysis  rather  to  expose  the  evil 
than  of  artistic  synthesis  to  show  the  good  blended  with 
the  evil  as  it  is  in  most  lives.  In  short,  he  adopted  the 
method  of  that  pre-Raphaelite  artist,  who,  in  painting 
a  portrait  in  miniature,  put  in  all  the  wrinkles  of  his 
subject,  thus  turning  a  middle-aged  man  into  a  declining 
"Methusaleh. 

That  is  no  true  realism  which  paints  vice  only  without 
the  occasional  flashes  of  sweeter  and  kindlier  light, 
without  recognising  the  possibilities  even  of  vice.  It  is  a 
realism  born  of  the  influence  of  physical  science,  yet 
which  is  in  itself  a  gross  parody  of  the  methods  of 
physical  science.  I  would  not  be  misunderstood ;  I  am 
no  lover  of  literary  whitewash,  nor  of  sentimental  gush. 
All  that  I  want  the  literary  artist  to  realise  is  a  strict  sense 
of  proportion  and  to  do  justice  to  his  subjects.  He 
must  have  so  strong  a  sympathy  with  them  that  he  will 
write  from  the  recesses  of  their  being  and  not  draw  them 
from  the  outside  nor  from  the  intellectual  standpoint 
alone.  That  is  just  where  Wordsworth  was  apt  to  fail  in 
certain  directions  and  to  put  forward  such  gross  parodies 
of  humanity  as  Peter  Bell  and  the  Waggoner.  Neither 
is  it  truly  artistic  to  paint  the  whole  of  the  picture  of 
living  beings  in  darkest  colours.  The  novelist  who  does 
that,  however  skilful  he  may  be,  however  exact  as  far  as 
he  goes,  does  not  take  a  whole  view  of  human  nature  or 
of  the  individual.  Nor  do  I  regard  it  as  sound  literary 
art  to  depict  types  of  character.  Strictly  speaking,  there 
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are  no  exact  types  of  character.  There  may  be  similari- 
ties, but  there  are  important  differences  in  each  character, 
since  no  two  human  beings  are  precisely  alike.  The 
difference  between  Ben  Jonson  and  Shakespeare  consists 
just  in  the  fact  that  he  painted  types  in  accordance  with  a 
preconceived  theory  of  what  those  types  ought  to  be, 
while  his  master  painted  individual  men  and  women  as 
they  are.  Science  has  intensified  the  desire  to  bundle 
together  men  and  women  into  classes,  just  as  theology 
has  divided  mankind  in  two  classes  of  saints  and  sinners, 
the  divider  usually  ranging  himself  with  the  saints. 

Juvenal  failed  to  be  a  supreme  satirist,  great  as  he  wasr 
just  because  he  could  see  nothing  but  gloom  in  the 
terrible  age  in  which  he  lived.  Yet  his  conception  of 
satire  presents  the  natural  object  of  the  writer  of  fiction 
with  much  point  :  — 

Quicquid  agunt  homines,  votum,  timor,  ira,  voluptas, 
Gaudia,  discursus,  nostra  est  farrago  libelli, 

which  may  be  roughly  Englished  thus  :  — 

The  life  of  man,  wish,  fear,  wrath,  pleasure,  joy, 
Its  anxious  haste,  our  medley-pen  employ. 

It  may  be  noted,  in  passing,  that,  though  this  is  neither 
a  correct  statement  of  Juvenal's  achievement  nor  a 
complete  guide  for  the  novelist,  that  each  one  of  the 
human  qualities  set  forth  is  emotional.  Nor  does  the 
sombre  poet  forget  to  include  in  his  summary  the  joys  of 
life.  Black  pessimist  as  he  was,  as  he  had  more  reason 
to  be  than  modern  poet  or  novelist,  it  is  not  recorded  of 
him  that  he  gained  a  single  soul  to  virtue's  side  by  his 
satires.  He  did  not  take  a  whole  view  of  life  :  nor  did 
he  realise  that  there  was  in  Rome  a  little  band  of  men 
and  women,  worshipping  in  dark  cellars  amidst  the  bones 
of  the  dead,  or  flung  to  the  wild  beasts  in  the  arena,  which 
was  destined  to  revolutionise  the  life  of  the  Eternal  City. 
If  Ibsen,  who  was  strongly  under  the  influence  of  science, 
was  speaking  the  exact  truth  about  Christiania,  when  he 
said,  "  I  paint  what  I  see,"  so  much  the  worse  for 
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Christiania  !  Genius  as  he  was,  he  has  always  appeared 
to  me  to  be  the  great  moral  Sanitary  Inspector  amongst 
dramatists,  who  was  not  ill-pleased  with  the  ill-savours 
which  he  stirred  up,  yet  was  sincerely  desirous  of  putting 
society  on  a  sanitarily  moral  basis.  He  had  the 
scientist's  love  of  facts  and  general  laws,  the  scientist's 
distrust  of  spiritual  forces.  Hence  his  villains  of  both 
sexes  are  depicted  rather  from  the  intellectual  point  of 
view  than  with  that  sympathy  with  them,  which  is 
essential  for  their  true  and  complete  understanding. 

I  have  perhaps  already  sufficiently  indicated  my 
opinion  of  the  danger  to  the  poet  and  the  novelist  arising 
from  the  scientific  atmosphere,  in  which  we  are  living 
to-day.  I  do  not  lament  the  atmosphere  itself,  rejoicing 
in  its  strong  and  invigorating  ozone.  But  for  all  that  it 
has  a  tendency  to  choke  the  freer  poetic  imagination, 
though  it  might  well  furnish  a  thousand  themes  for  a 
poet  of  sufficient  calibre  to  wrestle  with  in  thought  and 
expression.  The  bard  who  can  combine  the  two  forms 
of  imagination  into  one  harmonious  unity  will  produce 
work  of  great  originality  and  lasting  quality.  But  he  is 
not  born  yet  into  literary  life.  He  will  need,  if  he  wishes 
to  utter  any  abiding  message  to  the  world,  to  guard 
himself  against  the  pessimistic  fatalism  which  dogs  the 
steps  of  so  many  students  of  science,  who  have  substituted 
the  doctrine  of  heredity  for  the  dogma  of  Original  Sin. 
No  less  will  he  have  to  fight  hard  against  deadening 
materialism,  that  ill-starred  inheritance  of  some  of  the 
great  Victorian  men  of  science,  to  recognise  the  spiritual 
forces  which  enable  science  to  formulate  its  laws  and  to 
conduct  its  experiments.  He  will  need  to  give  its  true 
place — the  larger  place — to  the  emotional  side  of  his 
being,  to  trust  his  intuitions,  not  to  put  them  on  one  side, 
because  everyone  does  not  share  in  them. 

At  the  same  time,  he  will  be  under  the  healthy  and 
invigorating  inspiration  of  science,  which  will  drive  him 
towards  truth,  though  it  may  be  that  his  pace  will  be 
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swifter,  inasmuch  as  intuition  will  lead  him  more  swiftly 
to  truth  than  the  slow  steps  of  elaborate  deduction.  He 
must  also  be  an  artist  of  no  mean  capacity,  who  is  gifted 
with  a  fine  sense  of  proportion  and  a  keen  perception  of 
shades  of  character.  Then,  and  only  then,  will  he  be 
able  with  any  strong  power  of  appeal  to  clothe  the 
revelations  of  science  with  flesh  and  blood,  to  make  the 
heart  beat  vigorously,  to  breathe  into  them  the  breath  of 
emotional  life.  Above  all  must  he  avoid  such  a  dreary 
poem  of  dismal  hexameters  as  that  of  Manilius,  who 
sought  to  turn  astronomy  into  poetry  and  found  words 
and  wind.  How  limited  must  that  author  have  been  who 
could  not  be  stimulated  to  magnificent  verse  by  the  music 
of  the  spheres  and  the  silent  poetry  of  the  nightly 
heavens  !  Such  a  poet  will  be  of  rare  quality  if  he  be 
ever  given  to  the  future.  He  might  not  perhaps  appeal 
to  the  vast  mass  of  readers,  who  vainly  imagine  that  poetry 
must  be  as  simple  to  read  and  understand  as  some  of  the 
doggerel  hymns  which  disgrace  our  services.  Their 
emotions  usually  are  of  a  simpler  and  more  obvious  kind, 
and  their  thoughts  less  deep  than  his.  But  he  would  be 
a  living  force  in  the  world  of  to-day ;  he  would  utter  a 
message  of  inspiration  for  the  future ;  he  would  sound 
the  trumpet-call  of  true  progress;  he  would  stir  to  their 
depths  the  souls  of  the  more  thoughtful  of  the  leaders  of 
the  race. 

The  work  of  the  novelist  at  his  highest  has  something 
in  common  with  the  work  of  the  poet.  His  imagination 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  of  a  kindred  nature  with  that  of 
his  brother  craftsman.  Hence  he,  too,  will  need  to  be  on 
his  guard  against  the  pessimistic  fatalism,  so  often  born 
of  the  scientific  atmosphere.  He  must  bear  in  mind 
that  scientific  truth  is  not  the  only  truth,  that  the  forces  of 
nature  are  not  the  only  forces.  He  must  bear  in  mind 
that  there  is  emotional  truth,  just  as  there  are  spiritual 
forces.  If  he  wishes  to  be  master  of  his  craft  he  must 
pay  close  attention  to  both  kinds  of  truth,  to  both  species 
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of  forces.  He  must  remember  that,  great  as  the  intellect 
is,  it  is  not  the  only  gift  of  the  complex  nature  of  man, 
perhaps  indeed  not  the  greatest,  as  it  certainly  is  not  the 
most  universal.  He  must  keep  well  before  him  the 
emotional  side  of  man's  being,  the  spiritual  forces  which 
play  so  important  a  part  in  the  development  of  his 
character,  which  are  productive  of  so  much  good,  and  so 
much  evil  too.  He  must  realise  that  the  most  perfectly 
balanced  novelist  must  blend  two  elements  in  himself 
and  in  his  creations.  He  must  love  science  too  well  to 
degrade  himself  by  suggestions  to  vice.  Nor  must  he 
content  himself  with  observing  only  or  chiefly  the  evil 
side  of  life  with  painting  this  in  darkest  tints.  He  must 
not  always  choose  his  subjects  so  as  to  fill  his  pages  with 
only  that  evil  side  without  the  saving  light  of  the  better 
side,  which  is  at  least  as  widespread  as  the  other.  That 
is  where  a  great  many  of  our  leading  and  lesser  novelists 
fail  to  be  perfect  artists  within  their  measure,  where  they 
are  helped  to  fail  by  those  criticis  who  can  only  see  merit 
in  sordid  story  and  base  suggestion. 

An  analogy  is  by  no  means  safe  as  an  argument ;  but 
perhaps  I  may  thus  the  better  convey  my  meaning,  since 
Bishop  Butler  did  not  shrink  from  calling  one  of  the 
ablest  yet  driest  of  theological  works  an  "  Analogy." 
When  the  light  penetrates  into  a  dark  room  through  a 
hole  in  the  shutter  a  bright  ray  filled  with  dancing  motes 
gilded  by  the  sunshine,  stretches  across  the  chamber. 
These  motes  are  but  dust,  if  you  will ;  but  in  the  morning 
radiance  they  shine  like  diamonds.  So  the  novelist  of  a 
kindly  sympathetic  spirit  looks  out  upon  life.  He  brings 
the  light  of  his  generous  being  to  bear  upon  even  its 
sordid  grains  of  dust.  He  is  strictly  true  to  nature  in 
so  doing.  Others  can  see  but  dust,  where  he  perceives 
diamond-points  of  light.  The  good  is  blended  with  the 
bad  even  in  the  villain's  character,  as  we  silently  confess 
to  ourselves  when  we  smile  at  the  unnaturalness  of  the 
stage-villains  of  old-fashioned  melodrama.  So  the 
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novelist,  if  he  would  be  true  to  nature,  no  less  than  the 
poet,  must  put  in  the  lights  as  well  as  the  shadows ;  he 
must  blend  the  intermittent  flashes  of  good  with  the 
prevailing  evil  in  his  worst  characters,  as  Shakespeare 
did  in  his  marvellous  creation  of  the  Shylock  the  Jew. 
He  must  excite  the  reader's  pity  while  he  condemns.  He 
may  well  leave  sombre  pessimism  to  the  victims  of 
indigestion,  moral  or  physical,  and  the  gathering  of 
garbage  to  "  the  man  with  the  muckrake,"  of  whom 
John  Bunyan  writes,  who  was  unconscious  of  the  crown 
hanging  over  his  bowed  head. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  what  in  my  view  is  the 
chief  cause  of  the  gloomy  tone  of  many  modern  poets 
and  novelists,  not  with  any  desire  to  underestimate  the 
countless  services  of  science  to  the  race,  but  to  warn 
the  would-be  authors  of  creative  literature  against  a  false 
use  of  the  scientific  spirit,  against  the  exaltation  of  the 
intellectual  at  the  expense  of  the  emotional.  That  almost 
always  leads  straight  to  a  morbid  outlook  upon  life  and  a 
depression  of  tone.  Though  I  have  many  examples,  I 
have  preferred  to  treat  mainly  of  principles,  in  the  hope 
of  leaving  my  meaning  quite  clear.  What  seems  to  be 
to-day  most  needed  in  our  scientific  age  is  the  judicious 
combination  of  the  two  sides  of  our  being  into  what  may 
be  termed  one  spiritual  unity.  When  that  is  won  the 
poet  and  the  novelist  will  make  the  best  use  of  science 
and  imagination ;  the  poet  will  mount  upon  eagle's 
wings,  and  the  novelist  be  the  faithful  corrector  of  social 
faults,  the  standard-bearers  of  a  true  and  lofty  ideal. 
Then,  and  then  only,  will  each  prove  to  be  the  perfect 
artist  in  his  own  craft,  for  whose  coming  the  world  of 
letters  is  longing  so  eagerly  in  our  own  time. 


THREE    POEMS. 

By  LIONEL  BIRCH. 

I. 
IN  TIME  OF  WAR. 

CTAND  steadfast,  England  !     Let  thy  new-lit  eyes 

Never  grow  dim,  nor  falter,  nor  relent, 
Until  the  sun  of  Victory  shall  rise, 

And  o'er  War's  tomb  Peace  raise  her  monument. 

Stand  steadfast,  England  ! — land  that  father'd  Drake, 
Cromwell,  Clive,  Gordon,  Nelson  ! — Still  believe 

That  tho'  the  cost  be  dear,  for  Freedom's  sake 

What  thou  shalt  greatly  dare,  thou  shalt  achieve  ! 

Stand  steadfast,  England  !     Let  thy  darkest  hour 
But  steel  thy  purpose,  nerve  thy  armed  hand  ! 

Let  each  shock  prove  thee  lordlier  in  thy  power, 
Each  buffet  find  thee  dauntless  to  withstand  ! 

Stand  steadfast,  England  !     In  the  stress  of  War 
Shalt  thou  not  find  again  thy  olden  fame, 

As  one  that  fronted  the  stern  task  she  saw, 

Grim-lipp'd,  with  iron  wTill  and  soul  of  flame? 

Stand  steadfast,  England  !     Tho'  thy  foemen  whelm 
To  flesh  their  eager  weapons  in  thy  breast, 

Yet  shall  they  find  thy  stark  imperial  realm 

Buckler'd  and  arm'd  in  might  they  never  guess'd  ! 

Stand  steadfast,   England  !     The  arbitrament 
We  did  not  choose,  we  yet  accept, — and  swear 

That  till  this  Armageddon-day  be  spent, 

All  that  our  fathers  dared,  we  will  out-dare  ! 
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Stand  steadfast,  England  !     Till  the  foe  shall  yield, 
The  sword  we  have  unsheath'd  shall  rule  and  reign, — 

Sharpen Jd  in  hope  that,  on  the  last  red  field, 
Shall  fell,  hell-hearted  War  itself  lie  slain  ! 


II. 
SWEET  O'  THE  WORLD. 

O  sweet  o'  the  world  !  your  magic  brings 
A  thrall  to  the  heart  and  a  joy  that  stings, — 
So  rare  the  rapture,  so  brief  the  bliss 
That  suns  grey  Life  with  its  April  kiss  ! 

O  sweet  o'  the  world  !  we  glimpse  and  sip 

Delight  that  passes  from  eye  and  lip ; 

The  sunshine  dies  and  the  roses  fade, 

And  the  ways  are  bleak  where  the  June-wind  play'd  ! 

O  sweet  o'  the  world  !  while  vassal  toil 
Cheats  our  need  of  its  gracious  spoil, 
We  snatch  at  Pleasure,  and  Beauty  flies 
As  tho'  afraid  of  our  hungry  eyes  ! 

O  sweet  o'  the  world  !  in  your  ravishment 
A  life's  desire  finds  an  hour's  content; 
But  the  fulness  of  Earth  and  the  marvel  are 
As  the  heritage  of  an  alien  star  ! 

O  sweet  o'  the  world  !  how  deep  can  be 

The  dumb  ironic  tragedy 

Of  a  spirit  starved  till  it  can  forget 

The  spell  and  the  glory  ! — and  yet,  and  yet — 

(O  sweet  o'  the  world  !)  our  narrow  bound 
And  brief  escape  from  the  sordid  round, 
Tho'  they  scant  their  grace,  may  not  all  deny 
Of  delight  that  passes  from  lip  and  eye  ! 
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O  sweet  o'  the  world  !  who  would  know  your  heart 
Must  have  tasted  the  bitter  and  felt  the  smart ! 
So  may  your  wonder  perchance  be  spent 
To  lie  on  the  soul  like  a  sacrament ! 

III. 

HYLAS. 

(Suggested  by  the  Painting  "  Hylas  and  the  Nymphs," 
by  J.  W.  Waterhouse,  R.A.) 

Come  with  us,  O  come  with  us ! 

Strayer  from  the  world  of  men  ! 
Look  into  our  eyes,  and  thus 

Let  us  gaze  on  thine  again  ! 

Say,  dost  thou  not  find  us  fair 

As  thy  mortal  maidens  are, 
With  the  lilies  in  our  hair, 

As  Dusk  wears  the  Vesper-star  ? 

Are  these  arms  we  lift  to  thee 

Not  as  soft  and  promise-sweet 
As  the  fondest  that  could  be 

Thine  to  make  thy  love-retreat? 

Are  these  bosoms  not  as  white 

As  the  smoothest  breast  of  snow 
That  might  offer  thee  delight 

In  the  world  that  thou  dost  know? 

Come  with  us,  O  Hylas,  come ! 

We  but  lure  thee  to  thy  bliss  ! 
Those  red  lips  that  are  so  dumb, 

They  shall  thrill  to  many  a  kiss  ! 

Come  then  to  our  Naiad  realm ; 

All  its  wonders  we  will  show  ! 
All  the  world's  fierce  fret  and  whelm 

Trouble  not  our  peace  below. 
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In  a  dim  enchanted  spot 

'Neath  the  waters  clear  and  cool, 
Thou  shalt  in  our  faery  grot 

Monarch  of  our  kingdom  rule  ! 

We  will  loose  our  braided  hair — 
(O,  thy  raven  'mid  the  brown  !), 

Bring  thee  treasures  strange  and  fair, 
Crown  thee  with  a  lily  crown  ! 

Thou  shalt  lie  on  mossy  gold, 

Crannied  plumes  of  green  above, 

And  white  arms  shall  thee  enfold 
Where  thou  keep'st  thy  court  of  love. 

Come,  sweet  youth,  O  come  with  us ! 

Strayer  from  the  world  of  men  ! 
Look  into  our  eyes,  and  thus 

Let  us  hold  thine  own  again  ! 

Art  thou  caught  in  love's  amaze, 
Stooping  on  the  reedy  brink  ? 

Thro'  the  darkling  water-ways 

These  soft  hands  with  thine  shall  link  ! 

Now  the  ripples  kiss  thy  feet, 
Now  they  lip  about  thy  waist, 

Now  they  steal  thy  bosom's  heat ! 
To  our  secret  blisses  haste  ! 

In  our  faery  spell  and  lure 

Thy  mortality  forget ! 
Limpid  eyes  and  crystal  pure 

Draw  thee  deeper,  deeper  yet ! 

Thus  our  arms  about  thee  steal ! 

Thus  our  lilies  gem  thy  brow  ! 
Dost  thou  our  cold  kisses  feel  ? 

Ah  !  we  have  thee,  Hylas,  now ! 
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Dusked  locks  and  tresses  brown 
Vanish  'neath  the  water-swirls; 

Dimly  shines  Death's  lily  crown 
On  a  head  of  raven  curls. 

Calm  the  mere  in  beauty  sleeps 

With  a  silence  over  all, 
Holding  in  its  quiet  deeps 

Him  who  knew  the  Naiads'  thrall. 


A  NIGHT  ADVENTURE  IN  VENICE. 

By  REDFEARN  WILLIAMSON. 

A  FTER  a  long  and  uneventful  journey  our  train 
steamed  into  Venice  railway  station  at  midnight. 
Emerging  from  the  bustle  of  the  crowded  platform  on 
the  broad  terrace  facing  the  Grand  Canal,  my  wife  and 
I  stood,  while  a  porter  carried  the  luggage  on  board  the 
funereal-looking  gondola,  manned  by  two  gondoliers, 
that  was  waiting  at  the  landing  steps.  Silently  we 
followed  down  and  took  our  seats;  silently  we  pushed 
off,  and  silently  the  gondola  floated  across  the  belt  of 
light  thrown  by  the  electric  lamps,  like  a  shadow 
traversing  a  sunbeam. 

There  was  no  moon,  but  the  stars  in  the  velvet  sky 
sparkled  like  points  of  fire.  For  me  the  realisation  of  a 
lifelong  dream  had  begun.  My  mind  was  busy  with  the 
bygone  glories  of  the  city  on  the  sea ;  with  places  made 
memorable  by  their  associations  with  real  and  fictitious 
characters — Titian  and  Diirer;  Shylock  and  Jessica; 
Jaffier  and  Pierre ;  Desdemona  and  Othello ;  Byron  and 
Lady  Mary  Montagu.  But  the  reverie  was  abruptly 
terminated  by  my  wife  asking,  "  Where  are  the  boatmen 
taking  us?  " 

Looking  beforehand  in  the  train  at  the  map,  we  had 
expected  our  way  to  the  hotel  would  be  along  the  whole 
course  of  the  curving  capital  S.  of  the  Grand  Canal; 
passing  by  historic  palaces  and  under  Rialto  Bridge. 
Instead  of  doing  so  the  gondoliers  rowed  over  the  Canal 
in  an  oblique  direction,  and  at  the  moment  when  my 
wife  spoke  the  gondola  turned  into  a  side  canal  of  most 
forbidding  aspect.  The  water  was  like  ink;  the  tall 
houses  on  each  side  were  like  the  perpendicular  walls  of 
a  mountain  gorge ;  and  the  sky  had  narrowed  to  a  strip 
of  spangled  ribbon.  The  windows  of  the  houses  had 
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the  blank  look  of  sightless  eyes ;  the  station  lights  had 
entirely  vanished,  and  no  other  gondola  seemed  to  be 
following  us. 

Without  feeling  at  all  sure  myself,  I  assured  my 
wife  there  was  no  need  to  be  alarmed,  as  the  gondoliers 
were  licensed,  like  cabmen  in  England,  and  that  without 
doubt,  in  a  few  minutes  we  should  be  back  again  on  the 
Grand  Canal.  But  we  only  turned  a  corner  into  another 
liquid  lane;  gloomier  and  narrower  than  the  one  we  had 
left ;  and  I  too  began  to  wonder  why  we  were  being  taken 
into  this  labyrinth  of  darkness — apparently  away  from 
our  destination — if  not  for  some  sinister  purpose. 

The  altered  situation  produced  a  rapid  and  curious 
change  of  ideas.  I  no  longer  thought  of  the  glories  of 
Venice  but  the  bravoes  and  assassins  who  used  to  plunge 
their  victims  in  the  slimy  depths  of  these  watery  aisles ; 
and  I  reflected  that  we  were  absolutely  alone  and 
unknown  in  this  sleeping  city  at  the  mercy  of  two  men 
who,  for  anything  I  knew,  might  be  contemplating  both 
robbery  and  murder.  If  anything  happened  it  would  be 
days  before  enquiries  were  made,  and  then  probably  with 
no  result,  and  our  last  resting-place  would  never  be 
revealed  to  the  loved  ones  at  home.  Outwardly,  I  was 
quite  calm ;  inwardly  every  nerve  was  at  full  tension, 
and  I  evolved  a  dozen  schemes  in  as  many  seconds  to 
save  my  wife,  if  events  came  to  the  worst. 

Were  such  a  thing  possible  the  darkness  and  silence 
had  become  more  oppressive  and  profound.  The  only 
sound  to  be  heard  was  the  gentle  lapping  of  the  water 
against  the  stones  as  the  gondola  glided  beneath  the 
contracted  archway  of  a  bridge.  So  spectral  did  all 
things  seem  that  I  fancied  we  resembled  twin  souls  being 
ferried  by  Charon  over  the  River  Styx.  To  break  the 
spell  I  began  to  hum  a  tune,  but  it  was  not  a  success, 
and  the  stillness  killed  it.  Presently  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  an  ominous  thing — the  gondola  was  going 
slower  and  slower,  and  I  could  faintly  discern  that  the 
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gondolier  at  the  prow  had  ceased  rowing.  A  small 
gloved  hand  stole  into  mine,  and  my  wife  whispered, 
"  What  are  these  men  going  to  do  ?  "  "  Oh,"  I  replied, 
"  perhaps  there  is  something  obstructing  the  way,  and 
they  are  waiting  till  it  passes." 

The  gondolier  at  the  stern  was  hidden  from  sight  by 
the  curtained  canopy  under  which  we  were  sitting,  and 
just  then  I  heard  him  speaking  in  a  low  tone  over  our 
heads  to  his  mate  who  muttered  something  in  return,  at 
the  same  time  bending  forward  in  our  direction.  I 
thought  the  time  of  action  had  come  at  last.  A  small 
leathern  handbag,  containing  a  bottle  and  other  heavy 
articles,  lay  at  my  feet ;  this  I  impulsively  grasped  and 
half  rose  from  my  seat — and  waited.  The  suspense 
became  almost  unbearable ;  for  I  imagined  the  second 
man  was  creeping  on  us  from  behind,  and  we  were  in 
a  trap.  Then,  almost  imperceptibly,  the  gondolier  in 
front  straightened  himself  against  the  patch  of  sky  no 
broader  than  his  shoulders,  the  oar  slid  into  the  water 
like  an  ebon  blade  drawn  through  oil,  and  the  gondola 
floated  forward  once  more. 

We  had  not  gone  far  when  a  warning  cry  came  out  of 
the  gloom  from  a  boat  like  a  silhouette  crossing  our 
course,  then,  with  one  impetuous  sweep,  our  own  gondola 
swiftly  swerved"  round  the  buttress  of  a  lofty  building, 
and,  moving  like  a  stately  black  swan,  stopped  in  front 
of  a  brilliantly-lit  balcony. 

We  had  reached  our  hotel. 
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GARTAN,     CO.     DONEGAL. 


THE  BIRTHPLACE    OF    COLUMBKILLE. 
By  ARTHUR  W.  Fox. 

MANY  adventurous  pilgrims  find  their  way  to  lona, 
where  the  dust  of  Columbkille,  apostle  and  saint, 
has  long-  since  mouldered  into  kindred  dust.  They  brave 
the  perils  of  that  often  stormy  voyage,  crossing  the 
channel,  which  was  once  haunted  by  coraghs  bearing 
many  who  came  to  seek  for  the  holy  man's  prayers  or 
counsel.  But  few  ever  seek  his  birthplace,  or  would 
know  where  it  was,  if  its  name  were  given  to  them. 
Tliev  forget  that  Columbkille  was  an  Irishman  of  royal 
blood,  descended  from  Nial  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  father 
of  all  subsequent  O'Xeils  of  the  true  stock.  It  may  be 
that  they  have  never  heard  of  this  undoubted  fact. 
British  ignorance  of  Irish  history  is  vast  and  unpardon- 
able, since  there  is  ample  provision  to  enlighten  its 
darkness.  But  long-standing  prejudice  and  the  more 
material  obstacle  of  the  Irish  Sea  hinder  the  Briton  from 
pursuing  historical  researches  on  the  spot  where  the 
events  recorded  occurred.  Besides  British  travellers  are 
so  wedded  to  creature  comforts,  that  they  refuse  to  go 
where  there  is  no  elaborate  hotel.  Many  of  them  have 
the  utterly  insane  method  of  spending  a  holiday,  which 
consists  in  carrying  needless  restraints  of  propriety  with 
them  wherever  they  go.  They  are  even  mad  enough  to 
carry  about  "  evening  dress  "  with  them,  to  put  it  on  for 
dinner  with  the  main  object  of  showing  that  they  are 
somebody,  or  that  they  actually  possess  those  incon- 
venient garments.  To  such  be  it  known  that  there  is  a 
most  comfortable  little  hotel  at  Gartan,  the  goal  of  our 
present  pilgrimage,  where  they  can  dress  for  dinner,  if 
they  care  to  spoil  their  holiday  by  the  needless  trouble 
of  dong  so. 

Gartan,  which  strictly  means  "  the  district,"  lies  in  the 
centre  of  County  Donegal,  and  is  an  admirable  starting 
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point  for  seeing  the  noble  scenery  of  the  northern  half 
of  that  wild  land.  It  is  within  comparatively  easy  reach 
of  a  modern  light  railway,  which  enjoys  the  unique 
advantage  of  keeping  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the 
little  towns,  which  it  is  supposed  to  serve.  Its  stations, 
for  the  most  part,  lie  about  three,  or  even  four,  miles 
from  the  village,  whose  name  they  bear.  In  one  case, 
at  Creeslough,  the  station  is  actually  close  to  the  hamlet. 
In  one  case  the  station  of  Cashelnagore  is  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  bog,  and  only  half  a  dozen  farms  are  visible 
from  its  tiny  platform.  The  pilgrim  to  Gartan  will  book 
for  Church  Hill,  which  is  about  two  miles  from  Gartan. 
The  drive  to  the  hotel  at  first  lies  across  a  tract  of  barren 
land.  Gradually  the  road  winds  by  the  side  of  the  river 
Lennan,  famed  for  trout  and  salmon,  till  it  falls  quite 
suddenly  to  the  fine  single  arch  of  Gartan  Bridge.  In 
front  lies  the  lovely  lake  of  Gartan,  embosomed  on  three 
sides  in  exquisitely  beautiful  woodland.  The  road  skirts 
the  northern  margin  of  the  blue  waters.  In  the  spring 
huge  bushes  of  gorse  are  covered  with  golden  glory 
and  redolent  with  powerful  and  rather  sickly  fragrance. 
Thousands  of  birds  will  be  singing  their  nuptial  song, 
their  tuneful  voices  blending  in  a^ choral  anthem  more 
wonderful  and  spirit-stirring  than  any  composed  by  the 
great  masters  of  music.  The  bird-choir  has  always  one 
advantage,  even  over  the  chorus  of  a  Handel  Festival. 
It  is  so  perfectly  natural  and  needs  no  conductor  to  beat 
it  into  time.  The  car  passes  the  neat  little  cottage 
hospital,  and  soon  reaches  a  gate,  which,  like  most  Irish 
gates,  has  long  been  at  discord  with  its  hinges.  It 
passes  along  a  delicately  beautiful  avenue  and  halts  at 
the  door  of  the  old  rectory,  which  is  now  the  St.Columb's 
Hotel. 

Though  it  does  possess  a  bar,  the  hotel  is  a  creeper- 
covered  private  house,  comfortable  in  every  way,  though 
the  furniture  is  a  little  faded.  It  has  charming  grounds 
filled  with  fine  timber,  and  around  the  stables  and  stable- 
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yard  are  the  remains  of  the  old  fortifications,  which  were 
necessary  to  a  Protestant  rectory  in  more  troublesome 
times.  A  large  rookery  lends  additional  interest  to  those 
who  are  capable  of  appreciating  the  vagaries  of  these 
all-wise  birds,  which  suggests  to  less  idealistic  minds 
visions  of  succulent  pies.  Hosts  of  other  birds  build 
undisturbed  and  sing  among  the  branches.  The  knocker 
up  of  the  too  sluggish  traveller  is  the  thrilling  throstle, 
which  has  little  respect  for  morning  drowsiness.  My 
only  complaint  is  that  of  Dr.  Watts's  well-known 
sluggard,  "  You've  waked  me  too  soon,  I  must  slumber 
again."  The  "ousel-cock  with  orange-tawny  bill" 
takes  up  the  strain  with  deep  and  mellow  notes  from 
sheltered  recesses.  The  chaffinches  pour  forth  their  little 
song  with  its  abrupt  staccato  finish.  The  tomtits  warble 
their  low  melodious  strains,  while  almost  every  kind  of 
wren  takes  up  the  challenge  with  shrill  and  piercing 
music.  So  the  birds  offer  up  their  matins  and  vespers, 
beginning  with  first  gray  streaks  of  dawn  and  ending 
with  the  deepening  shadows  of  the  twilight.  It  is  an 
ideal  spot  for  a  tranquil  holiday  far  from  the  noisy  roar 
of  cities  and  the  sordid  streets  of  more  civilised  life. 

Gartan  has  its  three  loughs,  each  beautiful  in  its  own 
kind.  The  largest  lake  is  about  four  miles  long,  and  on 
its  northern  shore  ends  in  three  wide  bays.  To  the  east 
the  woodland  stretches  right  down  to  the  brink  of  the 
water  and  shelters  Glenveagh  House,  with  its  huge 
crimson  rhododendron  in  full  bloom.  The  west  has  a 
narrow  belt  of  trees  overshadowed  by  a  picturesque  line 
of  hills.  To  the  south  the  dreary  bogland  of  Glendoan 
stretches  for  many  miles.  Near  the  largest  lake  is  a  tinv 
tarn  lying  in  green  pasture-land  and  bordered  by  golden 
marybuds  and  green  rushes.  Every  little  pool  is  adorned 
by  the  lovely  bog-bean  in  full  flower  and  the  shield-like 
leaves  of  the  floating  pondweed.  To  the  north  lies  the 
long  and  narrow  Lough  Akibon,  fished  sometimes  with 
success  by  daring  anglers.  Overlooking  Lough  Akibon 
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are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  chapel  or  tiny  abbey,  with 
the  original  altar  in  its  place.  It  contains  a  flat  slab 
commemorating  one  or  other  of  the  O'Donnells,  bearing 
in  high  relief  upon  it  the  "  red  hand  of  Ulster."  It  was 
foretold  that  he  whose  hand  first  touched  the  shore  would 
rule  over  Ulster.  The  O'Donnell  of  that  early  time  cut 
off  his  hand  and  threw  it  upon  the  shore ;  whereby  he 
fulfilled  the  prophecy  and  became  lord  of  a  fair  domain. 
Outside  the  chapel  are  two  rude  stone  crosses,  which  may 
well  have  been  cut  out  by  Columbkille's  own  hand. 
They  are  far  older  than  the  building  near  which  they  are 
placed,  though  the  burial  ground  near  by  may  be  coeval 
with  them. 

Not  far  from  the  chapel  are  the  gates  of  the  new  road 
leading  to  Glenveagh.  Here  a  tall  white  cross  directs 
the  pilgrim  to  a  spot  within  the  demesne,  where  is  the 
ring  of  a  fallen  cloughman,  or  bee-hive  hut.  The  ring 
surrounds  a  flat  stone,  on  which,  according  to  reliable 
tradition,  Columbkille  was  born.  It  is  a  sacred  spot  not 
only  to  the  warm-hearted  Irish  folk,  but  to  all  who  have 
any  reverence  for  the  birthplace  of  one  who  was  a  true 
saint  and  who  founded  three  hundred  Christian  churches, 
before  he  withdrew  to  lona.  Behind,  towards  the  west, 
is  a  gloomy  valley  haunted  by  herds  of  red  deer. 
Curlews  fly  overhead  uttering  their  shrill  whistle. 
Higher  in  the  air  .skylarks  pour  down  their  floods  of 
melody.  Now  and  then  the  chuckling  Call  of  the  cock- 
grouse  sounds  many  a  false  and  some  real  alarms.  Here 
and  there  the  long  slender  wings  of  seamewrs  cleave  the 
fresh  sweet  air.  Wherever  they  can  find  a  root 
primroses  are  blooming  in  rich  luxuriance.  On  low 
walls  the  hay-scented  fern  unfurls  its  dainty  fronds, 
while  the  bracken  is  beginning  to  rear  its  loftier  leafage. 
Behind  towers  the  long  back  of  Dooish  mountain,  with 
its  peculiar  central  dome.  Long  ago,  when  the  saint  was 
born,  wild  deer,  wolves,  hill-foxes  and  other  creatures 
of  the  wilds  haunted  the  desolate  valley,  through  which 
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the  strong  north-western  wind  often  swept  with  stormy 
tumult.  Here  was  born  the  "  Dove  of  the  Church  "  that 
Columbkille  whose  influence  was  mighty  in  his  native 
land  and  far  beyond  its  green  shores.  Dove  as  he  was, 
he  could  play  the  part  of  a  strong  man,  when  occasion 
called.  Kings  listened  to  his  counsel  and  hundreds  of 
simpler  souls  hung  upon  his  words.  Be  it  remembered 
too  that  it  was  owing  to  his  zeal  that  Northumbria  first 
became  Christian,  though  afterwards  it  surrendered  to 
the  influence  of  Rome. 

The  whole  of  his  native  county  is  filled  writh 
reminiscences  of  its  greatest  son.  Derry  owes  its 
foundation  to  him.  Here  he  set  his  first  cathedral,  not 
far  from  the  site  of  the  present  handsome  building, 
which  was  the  first  Protestant  Cathedral  erected  in 
Ireland.  In  the  south-west  is  the  glen  called  the  "  Holy 
Glen,"  or  Glencolumbkille,  for  all  time.  Here  he  had 
his  last  resting-place,  before  he  sailed  in  his  coragh  to 
lona.  Here  is  the  cell,  the  stone  flag  on  which  he  lay, 
his  little  church  and  his  well,  to  which  thousands  of 
pilgrims  wend  their  painful  way  year  after  year.  Here 
are  many  crosses,  some  of  which  were  cut  by  his  skilful 
hand.  At  Kilmacrenan,  six  miles  from  his  birthplace,  he 
received  part  of  his  training.  At  Templedouglas,  seven 
miles  in  the  other  direction,  he  was  baptised.  To  the 
end  he  loved  wild  Donegal ;  when  he  was  enduring  and 
presiding  over  the  rigorous  discipline  of  lona,  he  often 
dreamed  of  his  far-off  native  land.  Once,  when  a  crane 
rested  weary  near  him,  he  said  :  "  Take  care  of  the  bird, 
she  comes  from  Erin."  Sure  enough,  according  to 
tradition,  when  the  crane  had  rested,  she  took  her  flight 
towards  the  green  isle  of  the  west.  So  the  slab  on  which 
the  saint  was  born  has  a  sacred  interest  for  all  who  love 
the  benefactors  of  their  race.  It  was  fitting  that  a  tall 
white  cross  should  be  set  up  near  to  it  to  commemorate 
the  birth  of  one  who  served  the  cross  with  rare  devotion, 
who  lived  a  life  of  mingled  missionary  activity  and 
peaceful  contemplation  of  the  glory  to  come. 


SHAKESPEARE   AMID   HIS   CONTEM- 
PORARIES. 

By  J.  CUMING  WALTERS,  M.A. 

npHERE  is  a  good  deal  of  cant  about  men  of  genius, 
•••  and  Shakespeare,  so  far  from  escaping,  has  been 
the  special  victim  of  its  fanatical  stupidity.  Just  as  his 
portrait  is  etherealised,  until  he  is  represented  more  as 
angel  than  man,  so  his  character  is  idealised  until  he 
becomes,  even  more  than  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  the 
most  faultless  monster  ever  seen.  We  have  fancy 
pictures  of  his  youth  devoted  to  wanderings  in  the  woods 
of  Arden  and  cultivating  the  muse  in  every  form  of 
extravagance;  and  we  have  pictures  of  his  manhood 
when  he  became  so  awesome  in  his  sublimity  that  he 
dwelt  in  a  splendour  all  his  own,  unapproachable  by  the 
rest  of  human  kind,  and  cut  off  from  contact  with  his 
race.*  In  short,  with  a  certain  type  of  hero-worshipping 
mind,  blind  with  ecstasy,  and  unreasonable  with  over- 
zeal,  it  is  a  favourite  delusion  that  because,  as  Carlyle 
put  it  in  characteristic  fashion,  Shakespeare  is  "  the 
greatest  thing  we  have  done,"  he  stands  in  isolation. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  speak  of  him  as  "a  lonely 
genius."  He  is  translated  like  a  Greek  myth  to  the 
empyrean.  He  is  not  only  the  superman,  but  is  super- 
natural. Thus  the  fanatics.  It  is  as  if  we  said  the 
highest  mountain  on  the  earth's  surface  was  not  the 
topmost  pinnacle  in  a  range,  but  a  sudden  upspringing 
to  lordly  domination  from  the  plain.  Nature  knows  no 
such  monstrosities  and  aberrations,  either  with  moun- 
tains or  men. 

The  actual  facts  we  have  of  Shakespeare's  life  tend  to 
show  that  instead  of  being  solitary  and  remote  he  was 
sociable  and  fond  of  fellowship.  From  his  authentic 

*The  early  biographies  and  essays  of  Charles  Knight,  Mrs.  Mary 
Cowden  Clarke,  Mrs.  Jameson,  &c. 
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biographies  I  deduce  him  as  essentially  a  companionable 
man,  genial,  large-hearted,  thoroughly  human.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  pleasant  and  acceptable  member 
of  the  group  of  actors  at  the  Globe.  And,  above  all,  we 
discern  him  as  a  genuinely  good  fellow  at  the  Mermaid 
Tavern  when  the  wit  flashed,  and  the  jest  went  round, 
and  the  tale  was  told,  and  the  song  was  sung ;  when 
Shakespeare  and  Jonson  were  merry  together,  and  were 
not  too  lofty  in  intellect  to  enjoy  the  world  and  the  good 
things  in  it.  But  turn  to  the  fulsome  eulogy  and 
grotesque  fallacies  of  some  of  the  exuberant  writers  of 
so-called  "  Lives,"  and  you  never  behold  the  real 
Shakespeare  for  his  high-domed  brow,  nor  feel  the  beat  of 
his  heart  for  the  thick  sentimentality  woven  about  it. 
Even  a  sane,  sober,  and  scholarly  critic  like  James 
Russell  Lowell  could  not  resist  a  rhetorical  peroration  to 
his  essay  in  which,  in  well-sounding  phrases,  he  spoke 
of  "  the  character  of  this  unique  man,  and  the  grand 
impersonality  of  what  he  wrote.  ...  If  the  outward 
world  was  cold  to  him,  its  biting  air  did  but  trace  itself 
in  loveliest  frost-work  of  fancy  on  the  many  window? 
of  that  self-centred  and  cheerful  soul."  I  should  be 
disposed  to  dispute  nearly  every  declaration  in  these 
several  sentences,  and  say  that  Shakespeare  was  not 
unique,  that  most  certainly  he  was  not  impersonal,  that 
the  outward  world  was  by  no  means  cold  to  him,  and  that 
he  was  not  a  self-centred  soul. 

Walter  Bagehot  put  the  matter  bluntly  yet  cleverly 
when  he  said,  with  a  touch  of  scorn  :  "  Surely  people 
do  not  keep  a  tame  steam-engine  to  write  their  books ; 
and  if  these  books  were  really  written  by  a  man,  he  must 
have  had  the  thoughts  which  they  express,  have  acquired 
the  knowledge  they  contain,  have  possessed  the  style  in 
which  we  read  them."  I  agree  with  Bagehot  that  we 
had  better  abandon  the  tame  steam-engine  idea.  But 
let  us  not  fly  to  the  other  extreme  and  out  of  our 
imagination  create  a  divinity.  There  is  always  a  false- 
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hood  in  extremes,  and  these  two  classes — the  class  that 
could  never  find  Shakespeare  because  it  looked  for  a 
wonder-working  machine,  and  the  class  that  always  lost 
him  because  it  looked  beyond  the  clouds — have  done 
more  to  mystify  the  world  than  any  others.  Shakespeare 
is  a  discoverable  and  identifiable  personality.  We  know 
him  from  contemporary  records,  and  still  better  and 
more  clearly  do  we  know  him  by  deduction  from  his 
own  writings.  Some  people  contend  that  he  is  so  broad 
and  catholic  and  neutral  that  again  he  eludes  us  in  his 
works ;  but  Shakespeare  would  not  have  been  Shake- 
speare had  he  not  expressed  himself,  shown  us  his  very 
spirit,  revealed  the  man  he  was.  We  can  trace  his 
favourite  ideas,  his  line  of  knowledge,  and  what  has 
been  aptly  called  his  own  "experiencing  nature."  He 
was  in  the  fullest  and  deepest  sense  the  product  and  the 
consummation  of  his  times,  and  of  the  goodness  and 
talent  that  had  gone  before. 

I  take  for  a  text  Ben  Jonson's  assertion  that  "  within 
his  view  and  about  his  time  were  all  the  writs  born  that 
could  honour  a  language  or  help  study." 

The  sixteenth  century  in  which  Shakespeare  was  born 
was  certainly  marvellous,  but  is  not  inexplicable.  There 
had  been  far  more  preparation  for  it  than  is  generally 
understood,  and  consequently  preparation  for  Shake- 
speare himself.  It  is  true  that  the  seeds  sown  had  been 
somewhat  obscure,  and  that  the  influences  at  work  had 
been  not  a  little  mysterious ;  but  these  difficulties  neither 
alter  nor  remove  the  fact.  The  spacious  times  of  Elizabeth 
were  times  of  the  great  flowering  and  the  abundant 
harvest.  If  Shakespeare  had  been  the  only  product,  or 
the  only  notable  product,  then  assuredly  we  should  cry 
"A  miracle!"  but  he  was  one  of  many  prodigies,  and 
some  are  almost  as  amazing  as  himself.  We  feel 
baffled  for  a  time  when  we  think  that  that  epoch  of 
warfare,  persecution,  superstition,  ignorance,  of  much 
lawlessness  and  violence,  of  few  schools,  of  gross 
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manners,  of  semi-thraldom,  of  disordered  laws,  was  none 
the  less  a  century  of  most  brilliant  achievement.  We 
are  bewildered  by  a  host  of  seeming  contradictions.  We 
cannot  quite  realise  how  a  bear-baiting  public  could  also 
appreciate  "  Hamlet,"  or  how  the  jostling  gallants  and 
the  cut-throat  adventurers  revelled  in  history  or  pondered 
on  philosophy.  Yet,  since  these  things  were,  there  must 
be  reason  for  them,  and  our  task  is  not  to  invent  a  cause 
but  discover  it.  I  cannot  resist  calling  upon  a  scholarly 
authority  like  James  Anthony  Froude  to  put  the  case 
in  terms  which  I  could  not  attempt  to  imitate  without 
destroying  their  direct  force  :  — 

"We  allow  ourselves,"  he  said,  "to  think  of  Shakespeare,  or 
of  Raphael,  or  of  Phidias,  as  having  accomplished  their  work 
by  the  power  of  their  own  individual  genius  ;  but  greatness  like 
theirs  is  never  more  than  the  highest  degree  of  an  excellence 
which  prevails  widely  round  it  and  forms  the  environment  in 
which  it  grows.  No  single  mind  in  single  contact  with  the 
facts  of  nature  could  have  created  out  of  itself  a  Pallas,  a 
Madonna,  or  a  Lear ;  such  vast  conceptions  are  the  growth  of 
ages,  the  creations  of  a  nation's  spirit;  and  artist  and  poet, 
filled  full  with  the  power  of  that  spirit,  have  but  given  them 
form,  and  nothing  more  than  form.  Nor  would  the  form  itself 
have  been  attainable  by  any  isolated  talent.  No  genius  can 
dispense  with  experience.  Noble  conceptions  already  existing, 
and  a  noble  school  of  execution  which  will  launch  mind  and 
hand  at  once  upon  their  true  courses,  are  indispensable  to 
transcendent  excellence ;  and  Shakespeare's  plays  were  as  much 
the  offspring  of  the  long  generations  who  had  pioneered  his 
road  for  him,  as  the  discoveries  of  Newton  were  the  offspring 
of  those  of  Copernicus.  No  great  general  ever  arose  out  of  a 
nation  of  cowards ;  no  great  statesman  or  philosopher  out  of  a 
nation  of  fools  ;  no  great  artist  out  of  a  nation  of  materialists  ; 
no  great  dramatist  except  when  the  drama  was  the  passion  of 
the  people." 

Our  first  questions,  therefore,  should  be — How  was 
Shakespeare  made  possible,  and  how  was  the  unexampled 
lustre  of  his  age  produced  ?  The  mystery  is  far  from 
being  insoluble,  and  it  arises  chiefly  from  the  circum- 
stance that  so  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  pre- 
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Shakespearean  influences,  and  to  the  accumulation  of 
literary  forces  during  the  previous  century  when  actual 
greatness  was  rare,  but  when  greatness  was  assuredly 
ripening.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  far  harder  to  explain 
Chaucer,  rising  sunlike  in  sudden  strength  and  splendour 
after  a  long  and  hopeless  night,  and  it  would  be  doubly 
difficult  to  explain  Bunyan  who  seemingly  produced  a 
masterpiece  of  language  and  wisdom  out  of  the  dark 
nothingness  of  an  untutored  mind.  There  is  a  natural 
explanation  if  we  can  only  pierce  deeply  enough  to  find 
it,  just  as  there  is  a  natural  explanation  for  the  queen-rose 
in  the  garden. 

I  should  describe  Shakespeare  as  the  perfectly  natural 
product  of  a  great  opportunity.  He  was  the  child  of  the 
vast  up-heaving  Renaissance;  he  was  heir  to  the  rich 
legacies  of  Italy  and  France;  the  treasuries  of  at  least 
two  centuries  of  poetry  and  romance  were  accessible ; 
the  stimulus  of  great  adventures  and  thrilling  discoveries 
came  to  him  ;  the  resources  of  printing  were  open  to  him  ; 
the  inspiration  of  the  world's  master-painters,  teachers, 
preachers,  historians,  idealists,  could  thrill  him ; — he  was 
born,  in  short,  in  an  age  of  superb  revelation  and 
accumulated  wonders,  of  dazzling  deeds  and  of  boundless 
imaginings,  of  chivalrous  adventure  and  epochal 
campaigns ;  the  world  was  alive  and  prodigal,  the  world 
was  rich  and  romantic ;  men  were  daring ;  the  warrior, 
the  scientist,  the  philosopher,  the  poet  found  all  things 
favourable  for  their  coming,  their  encouragement,  their 
development — and  one  and  all  appeared.  I  disagree 
wholly  wtih  those  who  say  that  Shakespeare  "does  not 
abide  our  question,"  or  that  "  his  soul  was  like  a  star 
and  dwelt  apart."  A  star  he  was,  a  great  central  star 
and  above  first  magnitude ;  but  he  was  in  a  galaxy  of 
stars,  one  of  a  brilliant  constellation.  If  Shakespeare 
were  a  mystery  so  was  Ben  Jonson ;  so  were  Webster, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Massinger,  Dekker,  Peele, 
Greene,  Marlowe,  Ford,  Myddleton,  and  the  other 
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luminaries  who  circled  in  his  orbit.  The  clue  to  one  is 
the  clue  to  all,  for  there  is  only  one  problem. 

Ben  Jonson  had  believed  himself  to  be  greater  than 
Will  Shakespeare,  whom  he  alternately  patronised  and 
parodied.  Shakespeare  himself,  as  his  Sonnets  reveal, 
feared  he  was  eclipsed  by  a  rival.  The  Elizabethan  public, 
and  the  public  in  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles,  gave 
proof  that  these  fears  were  not  ill-founded.  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  almost  wholly  exceeded  Shakespeare's 
popularity,  and  the  plays  of  Massinger  could  draw 
when  Shakespeare  spelt  ruin.  Time  has  brought  ample 
revenges.  The  world  worships  at  Shakespeare's  shrine, 
and  his  once  potent  rivals  have  been  in  danger  of 
dwindling  to  mere  names  and  thinning  to  shadows. 
Their  works  are  given  over  to  the  curious  student,  they 
are  read  in  the  closet,  they  are  half-forgotten  lore  referred 
to  for  the  sake  of  a  phrase  or  for  the  illumination  of  a 
meaning.  And  the  idea  that  strikes  me  is  that  their 
fate  is  unjust.  I  would  not  take  from  Shakespeare  one 
word  of  the  praise  lavished  upon  him,  but  I  would  give 
words  also  to  the  men  of  genius  who  made  up  the  galaxy 
in  Shakespeare's  illustrious  times.  Had  Shakespeare 
never  lived — let  us  try  to  imagine  it,  for  one  moment — 
what  veneration  would  have  been  excited  by  Jonson, 
Chapman,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Massinger,  Peele, 
Tourneur,  and  Ford.  In  truth,  they  are  an  immortal  group. 
Such  men  have  never  reappeared  in  our  history;  such 
names  have  not  glowed  again  in  the  literature  of  three 
centuries.  Shakespeare  excelled  the  rest ;  but  who  has 
excelled  these  mighty  and  challenging  contemporaries? 

It  was  indeed  an  age  of  marvels — and  one  marvel 
largely  helps  to  expound  the  others.  For  two  centuries 
the  effects  of  the  great  Renaissance  had  been  felt  in 
Europe.  Wave  on  wave  it  had  advanced  nearer  these 
shores,  and  with  a  sudden  might,  an  irresistible  force,  it 
broke  in  full  grandeur,  in  superb  splendour,  in  rapturous 
invigoration,  upon  Elizabeth's  England.  Intellectual 
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life  at  once  advanced  to  greater  triumphs,  and  in  the 
midst  of  this  sweeping  force,  this  universal  motion, 
Shakespeare  rose  to  the  topmost  crest.  But  there  were 
exceptional  conditions  favouring  this  manifestation  of 
genius,  and  among  these  we  must  recall  the  facility  given 
to  a  master-mind  to  utilise  the  best  that  had  gone  before, 
but  was  only  accessible  to  comparatively  few. 

A  great  poet,  or  any  other  commanding  genius, 
"  absorbs  into  his  sphere  all  the  light  which  is 
anywhere  radiating,"  and  gives  it  out  again,  one  pure 
concentrated  stream.  If  you  read  "  King  Lear," 
perhaps  Shakespeare's,  and  therefore  the  world's,  literary 
masterpiece,  you  can  be  so  dazzled  and  baffled  that  you 
may  indeed  feel  there  is  no  recourse  but  to  the  miracle ; 
but  when  you  know  there  were  first  fine  traditions  of 
Lear,  a  history  of  Lear,  and  a  drama  by  Kyd  on  Lear, 
and  that  these  were  so  many  lights  to  be  absorbed  into 
Shakespeare's  sphere,  then  you  begin  to  understand  how 
the  perfect  and  unsurpassable  King  Lear  came  forth  in 
skyey  splendour.  We  gaze  in  an  ecstasy  of  surprise,  it 
is  true ;  but  the  fact  no  longer  passes  all  understanding. 
The  stupendous  indebtedness  of  Shakespeare  disposes 
once  and  for  all  of  the  mystery  of  his  genius — he  becomes 
by  reason  of  it  a  great  and  even  wondrous  contriver,  a 
master-craftsman,  a  worker  who  could  contribute  original 
additions  of  surpassing  beauty  or  value;  but  still  no 
miracle.  He  transcends  his  fellows  in  statue,  but  he 
remains  one  of  them.  He  is  a  Man  always,  and  not  a 
"grand  impersonality." 

"No  one,"  said  Coleridge,  "can  understand  Shake- 
speare's superiority  fully  until  he  has  ascertained,  by 
comparison,  all  that  wrhich  he  possessed  in  common  with 
other  great  dramatists  of  his  age,  and  has  then  calculated 
the  surplus  which  is  entirely  Shakespeare's  own." 
There  is  still  a  natural  reluctance  to  face  the  fact  of  all 
this  indebtedness  of  the  supreme  dramatist  to  a  number 
of  his  predecessors  for  both  themes  and  character-types. 
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But  the  recognition  of  the  debt  really  illustrates  the 
greatness  of  the  spell  which  transmuted  common  clay 
into  so  much  of  fine  gold ;  and  it  reduces  to  intelligibility 
at  the  same  time  the  otherwise  occult  process  of  the 
production  of  such  a  mass  of  fine  and  great  work  in  a 
few  years  by  an  actor  of  no  great  culture,  and  presumably 
without  the  leisure  for  such  a  variety  of  reading  and 
knowledge  as  would  be  required  for  the  initiation  of  such 
a  multitude  of  plots. 

Or  take  the  testimony  of  an  acute  and  patient  thinker 
like  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Like  every  other  master, 
he  said,  Shakespeare  "  found  his  materials  collected,  and 
his  power  lay  in  his  sympathy  with  his  people,  and  in 

his  love  of  the  materials  he  wrought  in All  was 

done  to  his  hand.  The  world  had  brought  him  thus  far 
on  his  way.  .  .  .  Men,  nations,  poets,  artisans,  women,  had 
all  worked  for  him,  and  he  entered  into  their  labours." 
This  is  true  of  all  genius ;  it  is  true  of  Shakespeare ;  he 
was  no  exception  to  a  universal  rule.  I  might  go  further, 
following  on  Emerson's  thought  and  say  that  not  only 
had  previous  times  worked  for  him,  but  his  own  time 
demanded  him,  and  so  he  came — just  as  the  hero  emerges 
from  the  thick  of  the  contest  in  the  moment  of  crisis. 

Some  may  contend  that  we  are  detracting  from  the 
praise  of  Shakespeare  by  thus  "accounting  for"  him. 
The  exact  opposite  is  the  truth.  If  he  were  a  miracle — a 
sort  of  angel  or  divinity — we  should  not  need  to  praise 
him  at  all.  We  should  just  accept  him  in  silence.  We 
should  not  be  able  to  compute  him  by  ordinary  rule  and 
measure,  nor  presume  to  offer  criticism  or  to  apportion 
eulogy.  But  because  he  was  a  man  in  the  midst  of  men, 
one  of  a  group  but  greatest  of  the  group,  because  he  was 
not  mechanically  perfect,  but  humanly  irregular — by 
effort  rising  highest  and  becoming  supreme,  and  some- 
times by  lack  of  effort  or  by  failing  power  making 
temporary  descent;  because  of  this  his  praise  must  be 
surpassing,  and  our  wonder  unrestrained.  We  behold 
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him  not  so  much  as  the  inspired  man,  as  the  worker,  the 
striver,  the  product  of  his  times,  the  profiter  by  the  past, 
competing  consciously  or  unconsciously  with  contem- 
poraries, one  who  took  part  in  the  severest  of  races 
towards  the  desired  goal,  and  conquered. 

Save  for  his  manifold  handiwork,  ranging  from  the 
most  joyous  mirth  to  the  darkest  tragedy,  we  should 
never  have  known  the  possibilities  of  English  poetic 
drama.  Without  him,  we  feel  the  world  of  the 
Elizabethan  stage  would  have  lacked  the  most  precious 
of  its  lights.  None  of  all  his  great  contemporaries  could 
vie  with  him  in  the  realisation  of  the  imminence  of  evil 
in  life ;  their  darkest  pictures  suggest  rather  a  violent 
extraction  of  horror  for  horror's  sake,  where  in  his  hands 
goodness  and  sin  alike  seem  part  of  the  natural  process 
of  things.  Yet  no  less  had  he  excelled  in  his  early  power 
of  steeping  life  in  radiance  :  the  faculty  which  could 
carry  romantic  comedy  to  the  height  of  happiness  was 
that  which,  turning  away  from  joy,  carried  tragedy  to 
the  verge  of  emotional  endurance,  and  yet  again,  in  the 
last  phase  of  its  creative  power,  gave  us  both  the  light 
and  the  shadow  in  the  balance  of  the  large  vision  which 
sees  all.  No  other  writer,  in  any  literature,  has  exhibited 
this  catholicity  of  sympathy.  Over  and  above  all,  he  is 
the  supreme  master  of  blank-verse  rhythm,  so  possessing 
it  that  hundreds  of  his  lines,  after  the  hundredth  reading, 
yield  us  an  "  unspent  beauty  of  surprise."  But  for  him, 
we  should  not  have  known  what  the  chance-made 
instrument  could  achieve.  And  still  he  is  not  unique, 
but  the  greatest  master  in  a  unique  school.  Such  are  the 
conclusions  of  J.  M.  Robertson  in  his  volume  on  the 
Literature  of  the  Elizabethan  era. 

One  query  remains,  how  far  did  he  realise  his  own 
greatness?  Could  he  foresee  that  centuries  hence  the 
world  would  pay  him  tribute,  and  attest  the  honour  in 
which  he  is  held,  and  that,  placing  him  among  men, 
would  also  uplift  him  far  above  them  ?  The  answer  may 
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surely  be  given  in  the  affirmative.  Xo  man  ever  wrote 
with  more  deliberate  purpose  than  Shakespeare.  The 
extent  of  his  labour,  the  thoroughness  with  which  he 
betook  himself  to  every  class  of  his  self-appointed  work, 
the  wholeheartedness  with  which  he  pursued  his  themes, 
the  care  he  lavished  upon  their  execution,  and  the 
enrichment  he  gave  them  in  succeeding  versions,  all 
point  to  one  conclusion — that  he  was  making  his  bid  for 
immortality,  and  that  he  craved  the  remembrance  of  the 
future  ages. 

Many  people  get  into  the  habit  of  thinking  that 
the  period  between  Chaucer  and  Spenser  was  blank.  This 
is  because  it  is  to  most  of  us  unattractive,  much  of  the 
prose  and  poetry  uninteresting  in  style  and  subject,  and 
the  language  uncouth  and  unreadable.  But  let  us  be 
under  no  delusion.  The  literary  spirit  had  been  kept 
aflame.  Very  few  names  glow  out  with  individual 
brilliance;  but,  though  faint  and  much  dispersed  among 
a  multitude  of  minor  authors,  the  luminance  was 
sustained.  It  was  distributed  among  such  men,  whose 
fame  endures,  as  Piers  Plowman,  Gower,  Douglas, 
Lydgate,  Barbour,  Skelton,  Tusser,  Surrey,  Wyatt, 
Malory,  A'Kempis,  Gabriel  Harvey,  and  George 
Gascoigne,  until  it  began  once  more  to  concentrate  and 
intensify,  and  presently  burst  out  in  pure  radiance  with 
Edmund  Spenser,  the  poet  of  pictures  and  fancy. 
Meanwhile  the  Sonnet  had  been  introduced,  and  the  first 
specimens  of  blank  verse  had  appeared.  The  Mystery 
and  Miracle  plays  had  opened  a  clear  course  for  the 
drama  of  history,  for  comedy  and  tragedy,  and  for  the 
acting  of  plots  with  a  human  appeal,  dealing  with  the 
life  of  the  people,  reaching  the  heart,  and  touching  the 
emotions  of  the  multitude.  Sackville  gave  his  country- 
men the  first  tragedy  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Drama  became  a  vogue ;  the  stage  a  recognised  vehicle 
for  interesting  the  common  folk,  both  in  language  and 
action.  We  do  not  know  how  many  plays  had  been 
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written  and  performed  before  the  time  of  Shakespeare ; 
but  we  know  that  he  had  abundant  material  to  work 
upon.  How  "  possible  "  he  at  once  seems  in  the  light  of 
these  events,  and  how  "  possible  "  are  all  the  others 
accordingly  !  And,  contemporary  with  him  or  just 
succeeding  him,  were  not  only  all  the  great  dramatists 
who  have  already  been  named  from  Marlowe  to 
Massinger,  but  poets  still  secure  in  high  place  like 
Samuel  Daniel,  Michael  Drayton,  Drummond,  Harring- 
ton, Fanshawe,  Sir  John  Davies,  Bishop  Hall,  George 
Wither,  Quarles,  Wotton,  Herbert,  Herrick,  and  Donne. 
Mighty  historians  were  at  work ;  translators  were 
extremely  busy,  philosophers,  scientists,  and  speculative 
metaphysicians  were  engaged  in  their  profound  studies. 
Who  can  say  that  Shakespeare's  coming  was  a  mystery 
or  unheralded  ?  He  was  evolved,  and  others  evolved 
simultaneously,  and  many  causes  combined  to  uplift 
them  to  unprecedented  height. 

The  powerful  drama  which  so  rapidly  developed  from 
about  1561 — that  is,  about  the  time  of  Shakespeare's 
birth —  was  due  also  to  pronounced  social  and  economic 
conditions ;  and  though  the  early  theatres  were  coarse 
they  were  not  crude,  and  the  historical  plays  and  the 
Italian-like  dramas  were  often  enough  of  an  amazingly 
high  standard.  We  can  still  turn  to  the  first  dramatists 
— Sackville,  Kyd,  Peele,  Greene,  not  to  add  Marlowe,  for 
literary  beauty  and  scholarly  richness.  But,  the  age  was 
of  "  leaping  growth,"  and  that  is  why  Shakespeare  and 
Jonson,  to  mention  only  the  foremost  two  in  a  group  by 
no  means  small,  arose  within  twenty  years.  Their 
praise  is  not  only  as  creators  and  inventors  but  as 
improvers  of  the  material  that  lay  at  hand. 

Hazlitt,  in  his  lectures  on  the  "  Dramatic  Literature  of 
the  Age  of  Elizabeth,"  provides  the  case  for  the 
individual  and  the  whole  class;  one  key  fits  the  complex 
lock.  The  causes  which  led  to  Shakespeare  and  his 
contemporaries  were  (if  I  may  summarise  a  long  chapter) 
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these  :  A  fine  body  of  English  literature  produced  during 
the  so-called  dark  ages,  though  in  reality  lustrous;  the 
Reformation,  which  was  liberating  to  the  multitude, 
abolished  abuses,  and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  originality 
and  convention ;  the  translation  of  the  Bible  which 
"  threw  open  the  rich  treasures  of  religion  and  morality 
.  .  .  revealed  the  visions  of  the  prophets,  and  conveyed 
the  lessons  of  inspired  teachers  to  the  meanest  people  " ; 
the  translation  of  foreign  works — Virgil,  Cicero,  Tasso, 
Homer,  Boccaccio,  Machiavelli,  Petrarch,  Dante, 
Plutarch ;  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  and  the 
reading  of  voyages  and  travel ;  the  enchanting  of  the 
imagination  by  realising  in  hitherto  unknown  worlds  a 
veritable  fairyland ;  the  quickening  of  philosophy, 
science,  and  idealism ;  and  the  aspirations  after  Utopia. 
It  was  a  time  of  peril,  adventure,  and  chivalry ;  a  time 
when  great  historic  epochs  could  be  reviewed  and  the 
lessons  conned;  and  a  time  when  language  was  nearly 
settled  and  was  being  beautified.  It  was,  then,  just  the 
age  for  great  poets;  and  Hazlitt,  after  recounting  all 
these  factors,  bursts  into  a  confident  passage  and  says  of 
Shakespeare  :  "  He  indeed  overlooks  and  commands  the 
admiration  of  posterity,  but  he  does  it  from  the  table-land 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived." 

Another  aid  to  the  foolish  illusion  of  the  "  miracle  " 
of  Shakespeare,  of  the  "mystery,"  and  of  the  "grand 
impersonality  "  is  derived  from  a  superficial  idea  that  all 
that  came  from  his  pen  was  perfect — or,  as  I  might  put 
it,  perfect  in  its  various  grades  and  degrees ; — that  though 
some  plays  were  greater  than  others,  all  were  perfect 
in  their  class,  just  as  nature  produces  perfections  whether 
they  take  the  form  of  pearls  or  forget-me-nots.  If  this 
were  true,  then  Shakespeare  would  indeed  be  a  miracle. 
But  it  is  flagrantly  false.  His,  defects,  which  do  not 
detract  from  his  real  glory,  remind  us  of  what  he  actually 
was  and  so  help  us  to  account  for  him.*  We  bring  him 

•Allusion  was  here  made  in  the  original  address  to  the  dramas  of 
second  and  third  rank—"  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  "  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  &c. 
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into  range  with  other  men,  and  behold  him  as  one  of  a 
group,  wondrous,  phenomenal,  and  consciously  or  un- 
consciously striving  for  priority  of  place  and  fame. 
Shakespeare  himself  was  under  no  delusion  as  to  his 
contemporary  rivals  :  — 

"  Every  alien  pen  hath  got  my  use," 

he  exclaimed  in  one  of  his  sonnets;  while  in  another  (the 
86th)  he  expressed  the  deepest  apprehension  of  a  fellow- 
poet  and  "  The  proud  full  sail  of  his  great  verse  Bound 
for  the  prize." 

"  Was  it  his  spirit,  by  spirits  taught  to  write 
Above  a  mortal  pitch,  that  struck  me  dead  ?  " 

he  asked ;  and  although  the  question  is  eventually 
answered  by  the  lover  and  not  the  logician,  we  have 
heard  enough  to  learn  that  Shakespeare  had  recognised 
a  genius  matched  with  his  own,  one  who  might  yet  wrest 
the  laurel  of  final  triumph  from  his  brow.  There  is 
general  agreement  among  scholars  that  this  formidable 
rival  was  Webster,  of  whom  Hazlitt  said  with  penetrating 
truth—"  His  '  White  Devil  '  and  '  Duchess  of  Malfy  ' 
come  the  nearest  to  Shakespeare  of  anything  we  have 
upon  record ;  the  only  drawback  to  them,  the  only  shade 
of  imputation  that  can  be  thrown  upon  them  is  that  they 
are  too  like  Shakespeare.  .  .  .  Webster's  mind  was  cast 
in  Shakespeare's  mould." 

Those  who  prate  idly  of  the  uniqueness  of  Shakespeare 
might  proceed  to  the  proof  of  Hazlitt's  words  by  reading 
once  more  the  two  dramas  he  mentions — those  dark,  fiery 
stories  of  love,  jealousy,  and  vengeance,  with  their  heart- 
searching  poignancy,  their  rapt  exaltation,  their  torrential 
eloquence,  their  charm  of  magic  phrase,  and  their 
perpetual  richness  of  thought ;  and  if  they  can  discover, 
for  instance,  a  huge  gap  between  the  "  Duchess  of 
Malfy  "  and  "  Othello,"  they  have  more  skill  and 
perception  than  myself.  We  grant  Shakespeare  the  final 
touch  of  perfection,  we  admit  his  surpassing  excellence — 
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but  what  a  race  it  was  between  these  men,  and  how 
closely  each  pressed  to  the  goal  !  Yet  if  Webster  comes 
so  near  Shakespeare  what  are  we  to  say  of  others? 
Jonson  at  times,  if  not  always,  outran  Webster; 
Chapman,  more  particularly  in  his  "  Bussy  d'Ambois," 
scarcely  lags  behind ;  and  among  those  who  keep  up  a 
mighty  stride  are  Dekker,  Heywood,  Marston,  Myddleton, 
Tourneur,  Ford,  Massinger,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Lvlv,  and  Marlowe.  In  each  case  there  is,  unhappily, 
some  fatal  defect,  some  lapse ;  the  dramas  may  degenerate 
at  a  critical  moment ;  some  are  cumbrous  and  uneven  ; 
some  become  crabbed  in  literary  style,  and  others  are 
overloaded  with  artifice  and  mannerism ;  the  stories  may 
be  badly  told,  or  there  may  be  quick  descents  from  the 
sublime  to  the  vulgar;  the  poet  may  abandon  his  ideal  in 
the  attempt  to  tickle  the  ears  of  the  groundlings ; — and 
so,  one  by  one,  the  competitors  drop  away,  and 
Shakespeare  leaps  beyond  to  an  undisputed  supremacy. 
Yet  the  competitors  were  there — and  that  is  the  only  fact 
which  I  desire  to  emphasise. 

This  rivalrv  in  which  men  of  commanding  powers 
engaged,  is  one  of  the  surest  proofs  that  Shakespeare 
was  not  "unique"  and  that  he  was  only  regarded  by 
his  contemporaries  as  one  of  a  throng  to  be  brought  into 
the  contest  for  pride  of  place.  A  strange  episode  in 
literary  history  resulted.  The  contest  became  a 
prolonged,  open,  and  bitter  battle.  Time  has  been  a 
little  more  considerate  of  these  men's  reputations  than 
they  were  of  each  other's ;  and  posterity  has  tried  to  be 
just  to  the  great  writers  who  were  far  from  just  to 
themselves.  For  some  years  the  "  Wit  Combats " 
raged,  and  they  were  unsparing.  The  weapons  were 
satire  and  burlesque,  and  the  \vit  was  less  in  evidence 
than  the  strife.  Though  passed  off  as  literary  skirmishes, 
the  "Wit  Combats"  often  had,  and  were  intended  to 
have,  a  deadly  effect  on  reputations.  In  this  "  combat  " 
all  the  chief  "wits"  engaged — Ben  Jonson,  Greene, 
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Dekker,  Marston,  and,  tardily,  at  last  Shakespeare 
himself.*  Dr.  Brandes,  among  others,  believes  that 
Shakespeare's  retort  took  the  form  of  holding  up  Jonson 
to  public  ridicule  and  opprobrium  as  Thersites  in  his 
drama  of  "  Troilus  and  Cressida  " — Thersites,  venomous 
and  ever-railing,  ungrateful  and  false,  "  the  ruinous 
butt,"  and  "  the  crusty  batch  of  nature."  Whether  this 
be  surmise  or  truth  would  be  difficult  to  prove ;  all  that  I 
myself  insist  on  is  that  the  quarrel  itself  is  historic  fact, 
and  that  Shakespeare,  so  far  from  being  honoured  by  his 
contemporaries,  was,  for  a  time  at  least,  belittled, 
calumniated,  and  abused  by  them.  "  If,"  writes 
Emerson,  "  it  need  wit  to  know  wit,  according  to  the 
proverb,  Shakespeare's  time  should  have  been  capable  of 
recognising  it.  ...  Since  the  constellation  of  great  men 
who  appeared  in  Greece  at  the  time  of  Pericles,  there  was 
never  any  such  society ;  yet  their  genius  failed  them  to 
find  out  the  best  head  in  the  universe." 

*See  "  The  Return  from  Parnassus,"  the  "  Histrio-Mastix,"  &c. 


THE    MOON    IN    LITERATURE. 
By  J.   W.   MARRIOTT. 


moon  is  a  satellite  or  secondary  planet,  revolving 
about  the  earth  in  an  elliptic  orbit  inclined 
5°  8'  48"  to  the  ecliptic,  and  doing  the  run  in  27  days 
7  hours  43  minutes  11.461  seconds.  Its  average  distance 
from  the  earth  is  238,833  miles,  and  I  am  sorry  that 
I  cannot  quote  with  exactitude  the  number  of  odd  feet 
and  inches.  Its  volume  is  roughly  1/50,  and  its  weight 
1/80  that  of  our  own  globe.  The  moon  is  airless, 
waterless,  lifeless  —  a  corpse  of  a  world  ;  and  its  principal 
glory  is  (as  the  ladies  say)  "  not  her  own."  The  total 
surface  visible  to  us  is  approximately  twice  the  size  of 
Europe,  and  we  must  picture  it  as  a  barren  continent 
of  peak  and  precipice,  crag  and  crater,  with  mountains 
standing  naked  in  icy  light,  and  valleys  plunged  in 
abysmal  darkness.  Not  a  tree  or  bush  ;  not  a  blade  of 
grass  or  tuft  of  moss  or  threepenny-bit  of  lichen.  Not  a 
sound  of  bird  or  beast.  Not  a  gnat.  Not  the  drone  of 
a  waterfall  or  the  whine  of  a  midge.  A  petrified 
stillness,  blank  and  numb,  that  threatens  to  burst  the 
eardrums.  .  .  .  Such  is  the  moon  of  astronomy  —  a 
veritable  nightmare  —  and  the  appalling  horror  of  it 
makes  Dante's  Infernos  of  sleet  and  frost  comparatively 
tolerable  and  companionable.  To  dismiss  the  moon  in 
this  fashion  is  very  much  like  dismissing  one  of  Rodin's 
statues  as  so  many  hundredweights  of  calcium  carbonate. 
The  moon  is  a  silver  shield,  the  lamp  of  heaven,  a 
lady  fair,  a  bride,  a  fairy  godmother,  an  enchantress,  a 
goddess  —  Luna,  Astarte,  I  sis,  Phoebe  (gentle  sister  of  the 
resplendent  sun),  Diana  (who  still  bathes  in  forest  pools). 
This  is  the  moon  of  our  human  acquaintance,  the  moon 
of  Egyptian  and  Druidical  worship,  the  moon  that  shines 
through  romance  and  poetry,  that  illumines  life  and 
literature.  The  astronomer's  conception  may  be  ultimate 
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fact,  but  fact  is  dead.  The  poet's  vision  is  truth,  and 
truth  is  alive.  The  moon  may  be  (for  all  I  know)  the 
cause  of  tides  or  earthquakes;  but  the  important  thing 
about  her  is  that  she  shared  with  me  a  secret  that  was 
too  good  to  tell.  The  moon  may  be  600,000  times  less 
brilliant  than  the  sun.  If  so,  it  is  a  meaningless  detail. 
The  vital  difference  between  them  is  that  the  sun  is  epic 
while  the  moon  is  lyric.  They  assure  me  that  the  sun 
is  65,000,000  times  the  size  of  the  moon — a  paltry  fact 
and  hardly  worth  stating.  The  supreme  point  is  that 
the  sun  is  masculine  and  the  moon  feminine.  The  man 
who  denies  it  is  a  miserable  literalist  and  deserves  a 
professorship  at  a  Prussian  University. 

The  sun  gives  light  :  the  moon  gives  illusion.  The 
sun  gives  so  much  light  that  there  is  little  room  for 
imagination.  We  do  not  easily  make  legends  about  the 
sun ;  but  the  moon  keeps  alive  that  sense  of  the  mystic 
without  which  we  might  as  well  be  in  the  prehistoric 
cave  or  jungle. 

The  people  are  on  the  side  of  the  poets.  We  have 
folk-tales  by  the  hundred — of  the  men  who  tried  to  rake 
the  moon  out  of  the  pond,  of  the  exhilarated  cow  that 
jumped  over  the  moon,  of  the  moon's  being  made  of 
green  cheese  (albeit  there  is  no  life  in  it),  of  goats  dancing 
on  their  hind  legs  at  full  of  moon,  of  the  man  in  the 
moon,  and  that  sumptuous  dream  of  fairy  tales — the  blue 
moon.  Popular  fancy  delights  to  play  with  the  moon. 
Elves  and  pixies  hold  their  revels  and  eisteddfods  in  the 
moonlit  glades.  Leprecauns  roam  the  woods,  and  Puck 
is  let  loose  to  play  his  nocturnal  pranks.  Human  lovers 
take  their  walks  in  a  world  of  moonshine.  Always  there 
is  this  association  of  glamour  and  witchery  with  moon- 
light, and  as  long  as  the  moon  endures,  the  common 
people  will  believe  in  that  elusive  beauty  which  restores 
the  illusions  banished  by  day. 

The  full  glare  of  day  tends  to  make  the  word  matter-of- 
fact.  Essential  darkness  inspires  an  elemental  dread  at 
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the  sheer  nothingness  of  it.  But  in  the  mysterious  hours 
'twixt  the  gloaming  and  the  murk  one  gets  gleams  and 
glimpses  and  suggestions  rather  than  details.  There  is 
awakened  that  sense  of  fugitive  beauty  and  evanescent 
loveliness.  Magic  touches  the  earth,  revealing  the 
strangeness  of  houses  and  trees.  Imagination  has  free 
play  with  the  outlines  of  things.  The  whiteness  of 
moonshine  and  the  violet  of  the  dusk  belong  to  the  world 
of  legends  and  old  dreams.  That  may  be  why  travellers 
like  to  see  Niagara,  the  Taj-Mahal,  and  Venice  in  the 
moonlight 

We  see  faces  in  the  moon.  We  personify  it  in  our 
poems.  We  deify  it  in  our  ancient  relfgions,  fragments 
of  which  survive  in  countless  lunar  superstitions.  The 
scientist  knows  the  moon  only  as  an  oblate  spheroid — a 
sort  of  by-product  of  the  earth,  a  globular  mass  that 
moves  with  the  regularity  of  a  metronome.  But  litera- 
ture reminds  us  that  the  moon  is  a  big  symbol,  a  toy 
left  over  from  some  primeval  revelry,  a  lamp  more 
magical  than  Aladdin's. 

The  sun  is  always  a  circle.  There  are  as  many  moons 
as  there  are  moods  in  a  woman.  Sometimes  the  moon 
is  sad  :  — 

With  how  sad  steps,  O  moon,  thou  climb 'st  the  skies ! 
How  silently  and  with  how  wan  a  face! 

Or:- 

Art  thou  pale  for  weariness 

Of  climbing  heaven,  and  gazing  on  the  earth, 

Wandering  companionless  .  .  .  ." 

But  that  is  a  rare  mood.  Sometimes  she  is  weird  : 
sometimes  she  is  pensive ;  often  she  is  gay  :  many  times 
she  is  dazzling  with  witchery,  I  came  across  a  poem 
the  other  month  which  represents  the  sauciness  of  the 
moon,  and  as  it  may  be  new  to  some  I  venture  to  quote 
it  :  — 

Have  you  heard  what  the  young  moon  said  to  me 
As  I  walked  in  the  morning  early? 
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"  Shall  we  make  a  match  of  it,  you  and  me?" 
Oh !  a  saucy  slip  of  a  wench  was  she. 
She  lay  on  her  back  and  laugh  M  at  me 
As  I  walked  in  the  morning  early. 

There  may  be  a  grammatical  mistake ;  there  may  be  an 
astronomical  error;  but  there  is  a  distinct  emotion  which 
is  human  and  true,  and  the  poet  was  lucky  enough  to 
catch  it. 

There  are  hundreds  of  moons,  of  varying  phase  and 
colour,  and  everyone  of  them  suggests  a  distinct  feeling. 
As  surely  as  the  emotions  of  childhood  are  revived  by 
some  chance  odour  or  drifting  perfume,  so  are  the  moods 
of  youth  with  its  wondrous  summer  evenings  and  winter 
nights  recalled  by  a  glimpse  of  moon.  Lest  the  notion 
seem  somewhat  fantatstic,  I  offer  a  few  illustrations  at 
random. 

Take  the  case  of  colour.  It  is  common  enough  to  talk 
of  a  yellow  moon.  The  line  of  a  coon  song, 

Don't  you  see  the  great  big  yaller  moon  ? 

conjures  up  a  picture  of  a  plantation,  with  the  "  nigger- 
gals  "  sitting  in  a  black  row;  but  if  we  get  the  funda- 
mental sentiment  of  coon  songs,  it  is  somehow  associated 
with  that  big  "  yaller  "  moon.  Blot  it  out  or  substitute 
daylight  and  see  what  happens. 

But  a  careful  artist  is  not  satisfied  with  a  yellow  moon. 
Hardy  talks  of  a  chrome-yellow  moon,  which  is  better 
because  the  more  distinctive  colour  gives  a  more  exact 
emotion.  It  gives  a  rich  feeling.  Hugh  Walpole 
speaks  of  an  "apricot-tinted  moon,"  and  yet  again  of 
"  the  pale  primrose  of  a  crescent  moon."  That,  if  I 
mistake  not,  does  more  than  paint  a  picture  :  it  recalls 
an  emotion — vividly !  Compton  Mackenzie  has 
described  an  "  ivory  moon  shimmering  in  the  blue 
dusk."  His  descriptions  of  the  sunset-colours,  the 
"  topaz  eves  of  May,"  the  "  silver  nights  of  June,"  bring 
back  by  a  subtle  spell  the  very  feelings  of  youth  spent 
in  London.  Young  Michael  Fane  went  to  Oxford,  and 
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his  chief  recollection  of  the  city  of  dreaming  spires  was 
of  the  silver  moonlight  flooding  the  silent  streets  of 
night.  The  whole  meaning  of  Oxford  lies  imprisoned 
in  that  memory.  The  love  story  of  Guy  Hazlewood 
began  with  a  sublunar  adventure  on  an  autumn  evening 
when  he  saw  the  moon  of  dislustred  gold  that  grew 
more  and  more  burnished  as  it  mounted  above  the  hills. 

Oscar  Wilde,  another  precisian  in  matters  of  colour, 
describes  a  "  honey-coloured  moon  hanging  in  the 
indigo  dusk."  But  in  another  book,  Dorian  Gray, 
steeped  in  a  life  of  infamy  and  crime,  saw  the  moon  that 
was  like  a  skull.  That  horrible  fancy  seems  to  lay  bare 
the  secret  of  his  soul. 

In  describing  the  island  of  the  Lotus-Eaters, 
Tennyson  says : — 

Full-faced  above  the  valley  stood  the  moon. 

We  all  know  that  moon — pale  in  the  afternoon  light. 
In  the  magic  of  twilight,  as  children  we  howled  for  the 
moon.  The  Lotus-Eaters  saw  it  as  a  ghost  of  a  dead 
world,  a  thing  not  worth  crying  for.  Nothing  was  worth 
crying  for.  Nothing  was  worth  desiring.  The 
entrancing  illusions  that  make  life  worth  striving  for  had 
been  explained  away.  Everything  was  vanity,  futility, 
disillusion,  and  that  faded  moon  gives  exactly  the  touch 
required.  But  how  different  from  the  moons  of  infancy, 
of  childhood,  of  youth  ! 

A  man  in  narrating  the  story  of  his  religious 
conversion  told  how  his  agony  brought  him  to  despair. . . 
then  of  the  dawn  of  a  great  hope.  He  was  alone  in  the 
misery  of  his  soul  hovering  on  a  momentous  decision. 
He  said  :  — 

From  the  window  I  saw  the  heaven  wide  and  bare  and  the 

full    moon   hanging  white    in    infinite   space.     And    in    that 

moment  came  to  me  a  consciousness  of  surrender,  of  rapture 

ineffable. 

That  remark  about  the  moon  gives  a  convincing  touch. 
It  clarified  the  emotion. 
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Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  describes  a  nightmare.  A  man 
stepped  into  the  open  air  and  walked  alone  through  the 
empty  streets  of  London  that  were  blank  with  white 
moonshine.  Indeed  it  seemed  not  so  much  moonlight  as 
"  dead  daylight  on  some  emptier  alien  planet."  Another 
feeling— an  uncanny  one  this  time — which  comes  from 
moonlight. 

Contrast  this  with  the  feeling  in  "  The  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  "  where  Titania  commands  her  fairy- 
attendants  to 

Pluck  the  wings  of  painted  butterflies, 

And  fan  the  moonbeams  from  his  sleeping  eyes. 

There  is  nothing  uncanny  there,  but  all  the  beneficent 
magic  of  fairyland. 

Another  example  occurs  to  my  memory.  Stevenson, 
in  his  "  Island  Nights  Entertainments,"  describes  a 
murder  done  in  a  tropic  forest  in  the  green  moonlight. 
Those  huge  and  hideous  scarlet  dolls  which  Case 
employed  to  terrify  the  natives  had  been  blown  up  by 
gunpowder,  and  lay  blazing  in  the  forest.  A  strange 
sight  they  looked,  gleaming  red  in  the  weird  green  light. 
Then  came  the  murder.  It  was  terrible  and  bizarre. 
But  take  away  the  effect  of  the  green  moonshine  and  the 
incidents  were  so  much  penny-dreadfulism. 

The  mention  of  Stevenson  reminds  us  of  his  Children's 
poem  :  — 

The  moon  has  a  face  like  a  clock  in  the  hall ; 
She  shines  on  the  thieves  on  the  garden  wall ; 
On  streets  and  fields  and  harbour  quays, 
And  birdies  asleep  in  the  forks  of  trees. 

It  is  too  well  known  for  quotation  in  full. 

As  a  final   illustration,   one   might  refer   to   William 
Watson's  poem  on  Wordsworth's  grave  :  — 
The  mysterious  face  of  common  things 
He  mirrored  as  the  moon  in  Rydal  Mere 

Is  mirrored,  when  the  breathless  night  hangs  blue ; 
Strangely  remote  she  seems  and  wondrous  near, 
And  by  some  nameless  difference  born  anew. 
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There  seems  to  be  the  essence  of  Wordsworth  in  that 
picture ;  yet  how  different  from  the  moon  as  Stevenson 
saw  it ! 

One  might  go  on  almost  indefinitely.  One  thinks  of 
the  crescent  moons  on  Turkish  mosques  and  minarets, 
and  the  picture  somehow  conjures  up  the  whole  soul  of 
Mohammedanism.  Or  of  the  Arabs  on  the  desert  as  the 
sun  sinks  and  a  thin  sickle  gleams  in  the  west — a 
scimitar  hung  in  heaven  as  a  sybol  of  the  faith  which 
has  been  kept,  and  a  sign  that  the  fast  of  Ramadan  is 
over.  Glory  be  to  Allah  ! 

The  full  moon  dreams  over  the  Persian  rose-gardens 
where  Omar  wandered  with  his  fair  companion — the 
moon  of  his  delight  that  knew  no  wane.  It  floats  in 
the  purple  twilight  of  Spain.  It  shines,  brilliant  and 
white,  through  the  forests  of  India.  It  rises  like 
Aphrodite  from  the  sea.  It  stares  over  Arctic  snows 
and  glows  golden  over  warm  South  Seas.  The  watch- 
dog barks  at  the  moon  in  Hans  Andersen's  tale.  Another 
watchdog  is  baying  by  the  Tiber  while  Byron  muses 
within  the  ruined  Coliseum  at  midnight.  We  see  it  as  a 
silver  gondola,  as  a  "bow  new-bent  in  heaven."  It 
bathes  in  blue  lakes  with  golden  shores  among  the  clouds 
of  early  spring  :  it  covers  the  roads  of  summer  nights 
like  new-fallen  snow  :  the  broad  face  of  the  orange 
harvest  moon  gazes  sadly  over  the  fields  of  standing 
sheaves  :  the  last  strip  of  the  withered  moon  makes  the 
winter  mornings  weird.  It  stirs  innumerable  emotions 
from  the  eerie  to  the  lovelorn,  from  chastity  to  volup- 
tuousness— all,  except  (perhaps)  courage. 

Then,  too,  if  I  may  venture  one  step  farther,  there  is  a 
moonlight-element  in  art.  I  do  not  mean  the  direct 
reference  to  the  moon  itself  as  in  Beethoven's  Moonlight 
Sonata,  or  Byron  Cooper's  moon  pictures,  or  Ben 
Jonson's  Hymn  to  Diana.  I  mean,  rather,  that  sense  of 
lyric  enchantment  which  reminds  us  of  the  tantalising 
and  naiad-like  beauty  of  moonshine.  It  is  not  found  in 
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Russian  literature.  There  must  be  a  moon  in  Russia, 
but  there  is  no  hint  of  the  moon-loveliness  in  the  spirit 
of  the  people — only  of  grey  dawns  and  cold  daylight  and 
sombre  nightfalls.  There  is  always  the  sense  of  an  iron 
bell  tolling  through  a  Russian  story.  But  France  is  full 
of  love  and  laughter,  and  the  haunting  beauty  of  things 
seen  in  moonlight.  Maupassant's  short  story  "  Clair 
De  Lune  "  is  probably  one  of  the  world's  masterpieces, 
and  it  deals  specifically  with  moonshine.  But  there  is 
moonlight  in  most  of  Maupassant's  stories.  .  .  . 

There  is  no  moonlight  element  in  Thackeray,  but  one 
feels  that  the  light  of  his  world  is  artificial — the  light  of 
ballrooms  and  theatres.  Dickens'  stories  seem  to  be 
illuminated  by  wintry  light,  by  rush  and  candle,  and 
best  of  all  by  roaring  fires.  The  Dickens  spirit  dwells 
in  the  red  fireshine  of  human  brotherhood.  But  Scott's 
novels  are  full  of  moonlight,  and  therein  lies  the  secret  of 
his  wizard  touch. 

Arnold  Bennett's  tales  seem  to  move  in  an  afternoon 
light,  strong  enough  to  disclose  the  details  of  things  in 
their  most  ordinary  aspects.  In  spite  of  his  "  First  Men 
of  the  Moon  "  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  knows  little  of  the 
moonlight  element.  If  he  did  he  would  write  sonnets. 
Neither  he  nor  Bennett  have  written  poetry,  either  in 
verse  or  prose.  There  is  more  moonshine  enchantment 
in  Coleridge  than  in  Wordsworth,  more  in  Shelley  than 
in  Byron,  more  in  Keats  than  any  of  these.  But  best  of 
all  is  Shakespeare.  All  his  comedies  are  Midsummer 
Nights'  Dreams.  I  do  not  suggest  that  his  heroines 
are  elusive.  They  are  not  sylphs  like  some  of  the  Scott 
heroines.  They  are  essentially  healthy  animals,  and 
Shakespeare  is  never  so  happy  as  when  he  can  dress 
them  up  as  boys — Viola,  Julia,  Imogen,  Jessica,  Portia. 
But  they  have  a  witchery  and  glamour  that  scarcely 
belongs  to  our  workaday  world.  By  sheer  magic 
Shakespeare  can  create  the  very  ache  of  first-love.  He 
weaves  a  spell  of  sensuous  delight.  He  leads  his  Dukes 
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into  forests  and  enchanted  islands,  and  even  in  Court 
they  talk  about  the  sweet  sound  that  breathes  upon  a 
bank  of  violets.  Rich  perfumes  snare  the  senses : 
wandering  strains  of  music  bewitch  the  ears  :  it  seems 
as  natural  to  make  love  as  to  breathe  or  sing  :  we  become 
children  of  nature  and  simple  freedom.  Miranda  sits 
within  her  cave  making  love  to  Ferdinand ;  Juliet  leans 
from  her  balcony  responding  to  the  vows  of  Romeo ; 
musicians  are  serenading  Silvia;  Demetrius  and  Hermia, 
Lysander  and  Helena  sleep  in  the  woods;  Jessica  and 
Lorenzo  sit  on  a  moonlit  bank  while  the  sounds  of 
music  creep  in  their  ears ;  Fenton  elopes  with  Anne  Page 
while  fairies  dance  round  Falstaff ;  Rosalind  and  Celia 
have  fled  to  the  forest  of  Arden.  .  .  . 

Where  is  Mrs.  Grundy  ?  Where  are  the  complications 
of  modern  life — the  financial  problems,  the  social 
difficulties,  the  moral  restrictions,  the  suppressions  of 
Puritanism,  etiquette,  civilisation  ?  The  Shakespearean 
Comedy  is  gay  with  elemental  emotions  and  pagan 
merriment.  It  is  the  world  of  Puck  and  Pan  and  Cupid, 
Phyllis  and  Corydon  and  Amaryllis  and  Philomel — and 
MOONSHINE  ! 


THE  POEMS  OF  RUPERT  BROOKE. 

By  WILLIAM  BAGSHAW. 

1V/T  Y  attention  was  first  called  to  the  poet  by  a  sermon 
•*•  preached  in  London  by  Dean  Inge.  In  the  course 

of  a  severe  chastisement  of  our  national  faults  the  gloomy 
Dean  quoted  a  poem  by  Rupert  Brooke.  It  was  the  now 
famous  sonnet  entitled  "The  Soldier,"  and  the  Dean 
criticised  it  for  its  materialistic  tone.  Shortly  afterwards 
Brooke  died,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  together 
with  his  youth  and  great  gifts,  at  once  brought  his  name 
prominently  before  the  public.  Numerous  articles  were 
written  on  his  work  in  newspapers  and  reviews,  and 
claims  were  made  for  him,  some  of  which  I  think 
extravagant  considering  the  amount  of  his  work. 

His  father  was  a  house-master  at  Rugby,  and  he 
received  his  schooling  there.  At  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  he  took  a  second  class  in  the  Classical 
Tripos,  and  gained  a  fellowship  for  his  thesis  on  the 
poet  Webster.  He  spent  some  time  in  travel,  voyaging 
as  far  as  the  South  Sea  Islands.  He  returned  home  with 
the  intention  of  residing  at  Grantchester  and  lecturing  to 
undergraduates;  but  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war 
impelled  him  to  join  the  Royal  Naval  Division.  He  was 
in  the  Antwerp  expedition  first,  and  afterwards  went 
to  the  Dardanelles.  On  April  23,  1915,  he  died  of 
sunstroke,  and  was  buried  in  the  island  of  Lemnos. 

Like  Shelley,  he  died  young  and  in  a  foreign  land ; 
and,  while  Shelley  reposes  amid  "  the  grandeur  that  was 
Rome,"  Rupert  Brooke  lies  among  "  the  glory  that  was 
Greece  "  in  the  "  isles  where  Delos  rose  and  Phcebus 
sprang."  We  are  told  that  he  had  great  personal 
beauty,  a  tall  and  athletic  figure,  and  a  charm  of  manner 
that  made  him  many  friends.  In  life,  as  in  death,  the 
gods  favoured  him,  making  both  worthy  of  a  poet. 

I  have  not  read  Brooke's  prose  work,  which  consists 
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of  travel  impressions  and  articles  on  Donne  and  Webster. 
It  is  by  his  poems  that  he  must  be  judged ;  on  them  his 
title  to  fame  rests.  Two  thin  volumes  contain  his 
published  work.  The  amount  is  small  when  we  consider 
the  favourable  conditions  under  which  he  lived,  and 
though  its  quality  is  high  and  even  touches  greatness 
here  and  there,  promise  rather  than  achievement  is  the 
impression  left  by  his  work  as  a  whole. 

It  may  be  said  that  his  early  death  is  the  reason  for 
this.  Brooke  died  at  twenty-seven,  but  Keats  only  lived 
till  twenty-six  and  Shelley  till  thirty ;  yet  Keats  and 
Shelley  produced  long  and  sustained  works  as  well  as 
numerous  short  poems,  while  Brooke's  muse  never  takes 
long  flights. 

Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  says  a  great  sonnet  might  be 
written  by  a  minor  poet,  but  not  a  great  epic;  and  there 
is  much  truth  in  the  remark.  Until  a  poet  has  combined 
quantity  with  quality  he  has  no  title  to  greatness.  Poets 
have  left  us  a  small  quantity  of  exquisite  verse,  wrought 
like  a  cameo,  delighting  by  the  finish  and  perfection  of  its 
workmanship.  But  Brooke's  poetry  does  not  bear  that 
stamp.  It  is  not  to  long  labour  in  polishing  and  refining 
that  his  small  output  is  due. 

One  who  knew  him  says  :  "  He  was  in  deadly  fear  of 
falling  into  the  flattered  career  of  a  poet  of  beautiful 
themes ;  he  had,  too,  a  sort  of  dread  lest  he  should  be  taken 
seriously."  Evidently  there  was  something  of  the  self- 
conscious  Englishman  in  Brooke,  and  that  may  have 
banked  down  his  poetic  fire.  But  greatness  such  as  that 
of  Shelley  and  Keats  would  not  have  been  troubled  by 
such  qualms.  In  genius  the  impulse  to  creation  over- 
masters self-consciousness.  Brooke  had  the  true  poetic 
fire,  but  it  only  sprang  up  intermittently,  it  did  not  burn 
with  the  steady  strength  necessary  to  produce  an 
Endymion  or  a  Cenci. 

Brooke's  writing  is  unmistakably  the  work  of  a  young 
man.  Many  of  his  ideas  on  love  and  old  age  show  his 
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desire  to  shock  and  disconcert  the  reader  by  outspoken- 
ness. A  desire  which  leads  in  one  poem  to  actual  bad 
taste.  Also  Brooke  shared  in  the  reaction  against  the 
so-called  decadent  school  of  the  nineties,  a  reaction  which 
marks  the  work  of  the  younger  poets.  This  new  school 
determined  to  send  a  strong  fresh  breeze  through  the 
opium-laden  atmosphere  of  what  has  been  called  "  the 
hectic  nineties."  So,  after  Wilde,  Dowson  and  Arthur 
Symons  we  have  Brooks,  Lascelles,  Abercrombie, 
Masefield  and  Gibson. 

All  through  Brooke's  poetry  you  are  conscious  of  the 
youthful  poet.  With  few  exceptions  the  poems  are 
written  in  the  first  person  :  and  they  express  the  moods 
doubtful,  questioning,  impatient  or  hopeful,  of  a  gifted 
and  brilliant  youth.  Poets  are  lucky  creatures  who  can 
turn  their  moods  to  account.  In  their  short  poems  their 
inner  life  of  thought  and  emotion  can  be  traced.  It  is 
only  in  the  great  works  of  the  supreme  men  that  the 
author  almost  disappears  in  the  vastness  of  his  creations. 
I  say  almost,  because  if  you  take  to  prying  you  can  trace 
Shakespeare  in  Hamlet  and  Falstaff. 

Young  as  he  was,  Brooke  had  achieved  style.  He  has 
style  in  the  true  sense  of  the  wrord ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  as 
much  a  part  of  him  as  the  colour  of  his  hair  or  the  tone 
of  his  voice.  He  has  been  called  the  re-incarnation  of 
Donne  by  one  critic.  Another  said  :  "  If  there  had  been 
no  Keats  there  would  have  been  no  Brooke."  Both 
critics  may  be  right.  But  I  am  sure  that  whatever  old 
airs  Brooke  pipes,  he  gives  his  own  rendering,  and  that 
is  the  essence  of  style. 

In  some  of  his  earlier  poems  one  seems  to  hear  faint 
echoes  of  the  great  singers;  but  his  last  poems,  entitled 
"  1914,"  are  undiluted  Brooke.  On  the  whole  it  is  a  style 
marked  by  directness  and  strength,  it  is  not  loaded  with 
ornament.  At  times  it  is  colloquial,  at  times  it  has  an 
ethereal  beauty  that  reminds  us  of  Shelley.  He  writes 
with  the  sureness  of  one  who  knows  how  to  subdue  words 
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to  metre  and  rhythm,  and  even  in  t'he  small  amount  of 
work  he  has  left  he  shows  capabilities  of  developing  on 
manv  and  varied  lines. 

He  cannot  be  placed  in  any  category ;  one  cannot  say 
he  is  an  optimist  like  Browning,  or  a  pessimist  like 
Thomas  Hardy.  A  belief  in  a  personal  immortality  is 
implied  in  some  of  his  love  poems,  but  he  never  states  it 
so  directly  as  Browning.  Yet  in  his  last  sonnet,  "  The 
Soldier,"  he  affirms  a  sort  of  spiritual  Pantheism,  for 
he  speaks  of  his  heart  as  a  pulse  in  the  eternal  mind. 

His  powers  of  analysis  and  imagination  displayed  in 
two  such  poems  as  "  Town  and  Country  "  and  "  Dining 
Room  Tea  "  show  that  he  might  have  developed  on  the 
intellectual  lines  of  Meredith  and  Browning.  These 
poems  can  be  read  and  read  again  ;  they  have  some  of 
that  delightful  obscurity  which  refreshes  the  reader 
fatigued  by  the  obvious.  He  can  play  with  ideas  in  a 
way  which  is  amusingly,  wickedly  clever.  In  the  poem 
entitled  "  Heaven  "  he  satirises  the  anthropomorphic 
conception  of  the  Deity  by  giving  the  musings  of  a  fish 
on  the  universe  and  its  creator.  Professor  Gilbert 
Murray  said  this  poem  was  almost  too  clever  to  be  poetry. 

When  a  cultivated  man  indulges  in  calculated  brutality 
he  can  be  worse  than  any  born  brute.  Brooke  shows 
this  in  such  poems  as  "  Jealousy,"  "  Dead  Men's  Love," 
"  Ambarvalia  "  and  "  A  Channel  Passage."  The  latter 
is  a  piece  of  bad  taste  and1  affects  one  with  physical 
nausea.  Even  that  remarkable  poem,  "Thoughts  on  the 
Shape  of  the  Human  Body,"  is  not  quite  free  from  these 
faults. 

Brooke  does  not  always  sing  his  disillusionment  with 
love  so  savagely.  "The  One  Before  the  Last,"  "The 
Chilterns,"  and  especially  "The  Voice,"  are  light  and 
humorous;  yet  in  these  there  is  a  bitter  flavour.  Indeed 
these  love  poems  might  be  described  as  emotions 
remembered,  but  not  in  tranquillity. 

It  is  when   singing  of  love   after  death   that   Brooke 
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reveals  an  unspoiled  beauty.  Unlike  Meredith,  who 
finds  satisfaction  in  love  being  rooted  in  earth,  Brooke 
can  only  contemplate  it  calmly  and  happily  when  it  has 
broken  away  from  earth  and  become  purely  spiritual. 
This  is  shown  in  his  first  sonnet,  in  the  poem  called 
"  Dust,"  and,  above  all,  in  the  "  Sonnet  (Suggested  by 
some  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research)." 

Love  in  the  poems  referred  to  is  the  love  between  man 
and  woman.  In  the  poem  entitled  "  The  Great  Lover  " 
woman  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned.  He  recapitulates 
all  that  he  has  loved,  and  the  list  ranges  from  earth  to 
heaven.  It  includes  crusts  of  bread,  rainbows,  flowers, 
the  smell  of  old  clothes  and  holes  in  the  ground.  This 
poem  is  characteristic  of  Brooke's  style. 

The  poems  written  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  reveal 
the  lulling  influence  which  the  murmurous  soft  Hawaian 
sea  exercised  over  him.     He  is  content  to  stray  hand-in- 
hand  with  Mamua  about  the  idle  warm  lagoon  :  — 
Well,  this  side  of  Paradise!   .  .  . 
There's  little  comfort  in  the  wise, 

he  exclaims  at  the  close  of  one  poem. 

This  phase  passes,  and,  back  in  England,  the  old 
inquietude  seizes  him  :  — 

All  suddenly  the  wind  comes  soft, 

And  Spring  is  here  again ; 

And  the  hawthorn  quickens  with  buds  of  green, 
And  my  heart  with  buds  of  pain. 

And  in  the  sonnet,  "  The  Busy  Heart,"  he  writes : 
"  I  have  need  to  busy  my  heart  with  quietude." 

To  this  period  belong  "  The  Funeral  of  Youth  "  and 
"The  Old  Vicarage,  Grantchester."  The  latter  was 
written  in  Berlin,  but  it  is  English  in  spirit  and  style 
throughout.  Germany  must  be  thanked  for  evoking  this 
picture  of  an  English  landscape. 

Up  to  this  time  the  young  poet  seems  to  have  been 
restless  and  unsatisfied  with  his  life.  He  had  found  no 
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basis  either  of  Philosophy  or  Faith  on  which  he  could 
rest.  Then  the  war  came,  and  he  welcomes  it  in  that 
series  of  noble  sonnets  entitled  "  1914."  "  Now,  God 
be  thanked  who  has  matched  us  with  His  hour,"  are 
his  first  words.  He  writes  with  dignity  of  Death,  and 
there  is  a  thrilling  patriotism  in  his  love  of  England 
that  goes  home  to  an  English  heart.  In  these  sonnets  he 
touches  greatness;  linked,  as  they  are,  with  his  early 
death  in  his  country's  cause  they  make  an  episode  of 
tragic  beauty  in  our  history.  In  them  his  style  is  at  its 
acme,  and  his  inspiration  at  its  loftiest.  They  are  not 
war  poems  in  the  ordinary  sense.  They  do  not  glorify 
fighting  and  there  is  no  mention  of  the  enemy.  Love 
of  country  and  honour  to  the  dead  are  their  themes. 
When  the  personal  note  comes  in  it  is  quickly  absorbed 
into  the  music  of  great  themes.  The  poems  seem  to  show 
he  had  a  presentiment  of  his  fate.  Who  shall  deny  that 
premonitions  come  to  men  of  fine  nature  which  are 
unknown  to  men  of  coarser  fibre.  It  is  significant  that 
the  first  line  of  the  first  poem  in  his  book  runs  :  — 
"  O,  Death  will  find  me  long  before  I  tire."  May 
not  one  say  also  that  the  manner  of  his  death  was 
significant.  He  died  of  sunstroke.  It  is  as  though 
Apollo  himself  launched  the  shaft  which  was  to  call  his 
young  priest  home  to  his  bright  abode. 


LORD    COCKBURN'S    "  MEMORIALS    OF 
HIS    TIME." 

By  EDGAR  ATTKINS. 

TjENRY  THOMAS  COCKBURN  was  born  in  1779, 
•*•  •*•  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh.  His  father 
held  several  judicial  offices,  finally  that  of  Baron  of  the 
Scotch  Exchequer.  His  maternal  aunt  was  the  wife  of 
Viscount  Melville.  His  forebears  were  of  the  Tory  party ; 
to  his  lasting  honour,  he  developed  as  a  zealous  Whig 
reformer,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  his  own  interests. 
He  was  sent  to  the  Edinburgh  High  School,  where  he 
had  as  classmates  Francis  Horner  and  Henry  Brougham. 
The  education  afforded  appears  to  have  been  a  travesty. 
In  December,  1800,  when  just  over  twenty -one ,  he 
"  entered  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  and,  with  a  feeling 
of  nothingness,  paced  the  Outer  House."  Six  years 
later,  through  the  influence  of  his  Tory  relations,  he  was 
appointed  an  Advocate  Depute,  an  appointment  worth 
between  ^300  and  ^400  a  year.  In  July,  1810,  he  "  had 
the  honour  of  being  dismissed  by  the  Lord  Advocate 
from  being  one  of  his  Deputes.  The  grounds  of 
divorce  were,  that  I  had  never  been  adequately  of  his 
party,  and  that  I  had  voted  against  him  at  a  Faculty 
meeting  a  few  days  before." 

Cockburn 's  practice  lay  in  criminal  law ;  his  style  as  an 
advocate  was  earnestly  pathetic,  simple,  homely,  and 
sincere;  he  attained  to  considerable  celebrity.  In  the 
course  of  his  career  he  defended  Stuart  of  Dunearn  for 
killing  Sir  Alexander  Boswell  in  a  duel.  In  the  trial 
of  Burke  and  others  for  the  "  Burke  and  Hare  " 
murders  Cockburn  defended  Helen  Macdougal,  the  wife 
of  Burke,  and  secured  her  acquittal.  Cockburn  says  :  — 

Except  that  he  murdered,  Burke  was  a  sensible,  and  what 
might  be  called  a  respectable,  man ;  not  at  all  ferocious  in 
his  general  manner,  sober,  correct  in  all  his  other  habits, 
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and  kind  to  his  relations.  Though  not  regularly  married, 
Helen  Macdougal  was  his  wife;  and  when  the  jury  came 
in  with  the  verdict  convicting  him,  but  acquitting  her,  his 
remark  was:  "Well,  thank  God  you're  safe!" 

Obviously  a  man  with  a  pious  base  and  a  tendency  to 
forget  it. 

In  1830,  on  the  accession  of  the  Grey  Ministry, 
Cockburn  became  Solicitor-General  for  Scotland ; 
Jeffrey  being  appointed  Lord-Advocate.  Next  year,  in 
a  contest  with  Joseph  Hume  and  John  Gibson  Lockhart, 
he  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  University.  In 
1834  ne  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
so  becoming  Lord  Cockburn;  in  1839  he  was  promoted 
a  Lord  Justiciary. 

Prefixed  to  the  "  Memorials  "  is  an  engraving  of  him 
at  the  age  of  forty,  taken  from  Sir  Henry  Raeburn's 
portrait.  Short  in  stature,  he  was  gifted  with  an 
intellectual  and  handsome  face,  from  which  there  was 
completely  absent  any  suggestion  of  that  sleuth-hound 
characteristic  which  has  brought  deserved  doom  to  many 
a  subtle  criminal ;  on  the  contrary,  thoughtfulness, 
kindness,  and  humour  peep  out.  We  suspect  he  was 
stronger  in  defence  than  in  prosecution — more  in  his 
element.  He  greatly  enjoyed  outdoor  exercise,  was  a 
devoted  lover  of  nature,  kind,  unconventional  and  genial. 
The  "Memorials"  show  him  keenly  observant  of  humour 
in  the  daily  life  in  which  he  was  himself  an  actor.  All 
the  humour  is  that  of  absolute  kindliness;  there  is  no 
sarcasm,  no  gibing.  We  think  of  him  as  a  gently 
smiling  humourist,  never  as  a  sarcastic  laugher,  and  one 
deriving  as  much  enjoyment  from  observation  of  his  own 
foibles  as  of  those  of  others. 

My  terror  at  the  apparition  of  a  peacock  in  one  of  the 

Cockpen  Walks,  while  I  was  still  in  petticoats,  is  the  most 

distant  recollection  that  I  have. 

Unconsciously,  perhaps,  he  has  let  us  into  a  secret  of  his 
inmost  nature ;  yearning,  as  a  child,  for,  and  as  a  man 
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remembrance  of,  the  affection  of  his  immediate  kindred, 
Listen  to  this  lawyer  of  mature  years  :  — 

My  father  was  a  man  of  strong  sense,  and  with  no  aversion 
to  a  joke,  whether  theoretical  or  practical.  He  was  one  of 
the  many  good  fathers,  who,  from  mere  want  of  consideration 
and  method,  kept  his  children  at  a  distance.  My  mother  was 
the  best  woman  I  have  ever  known.  If  I  were  to  survive 
her  for  a  thousand  years,  I  should  still  have  a  deep  and 
grateful  recollection  of  her  kindness,  her  piety,  her  devotion 
to  her  family,  and  her  earnest,  gentle,  and  Christian  anxiety 
for  their  happiness  in  this  life  and  in  the  life  to  come. 

The  "  Memorials  "  were  issued  posthumously  by  their 
author's  executors  in  1856.  Their  style  is  a  calm,  even 
unbroken,  flow  ;  the  reader  is  often  in  danger  of  passing 
from  subject  to  subject  without  noticing  a  change.  Their 
reliability  was  impeached  in  the  "  Law  Review  and 
Magazine  "  for  August  and  November,  1856,  and 
defended  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review  "  of  January,  1857. 

A  genial  man  upon  whom  fortune  smiles  easily  secures 
troops  of  friends.  Merely  to  mention  the  names  of  those 
of  Cockburn  would  be  a  laborious  task;  it  must  suffice 
to  say  that  probably  he  was  in  some  degree  acquainted 
with  every  eminent  man  in  Edinburgh  between  1800  and 


The  "  Memorials  "  are  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  state  of 
Edinburgh  society  of  their  period  ;  they  show  that 
changes  beyond  anything  we  can  imagine  took  place 
under  his  own  eyes;  many  of  them  were  wrought  by 
the  peace  which  followed  after  the  defeat  of  Napoleon 
in  1815.  In  many  respects  there  was  great  need  of 
change  ;  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  bearing  of  judges 
towards  prisoners  and  the  preservation  of  the  dignity  of 
their  great  office  when  on  the  bench.  But,  first,  let  us 
glance  at  a  few  of  the  fair  sex  upon  whom  Cockburn 
had  cast  a  humorously  observant  eye  :  — 

There  sits  a  clergyman's  widow,  the  mother  of  the  first 
Sir  David  Dundas,  at  one  time  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
British  Army.  ...  I  remember  one  of  her  granddaughters 
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stumbling,  in  the  course  of  reading  the  newspapers  to  her, 
on  a  paragraph  which  stated  that  a  lady's  reputation  had 
suffered  from  some  indiscreet  talk  on  the  part  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  Up  she  of  fourscore  sat,  and  said,  with  an 
indignant  shake  of  her  shrivelled  fist  and  a  keen  voice,  "  The 
dawmed  villain!  does  he  kiss  and  tell?" 

And  vSophia — or,  as  she  was  always  called,  Suphy — Johnston. 
There  was  an  original !  Her  father  gave  her  no  education 
whatever.  It  was  not  until  after  she  became  a  woman  that 
she  taught  herself  to  read  and  write;  and  then  she  read 
incessantly.  Her  dress  was  always  the  same — a  man's  hat 
when  out  of  doors,  and  generally  when  within  them,  a  cloth 
covering  exactly  like  a  man's  greatcoat,  buttoned  closely 
from  the  chin  to  the  ground,  worsted  stockings,  strong  shoes 
with  large  brass  clasps.  And  in  this  raiment  she  sat  in  any 
drawing  room,  and  at  any  table,  amidst  all  the  fashion  and 
aristocracy  of  the  land,  respected  and  liked.  Her  sole 
companion  was  a  single  female  servant.  When  the  servant 
went  out,  which  she  generally  took  the  liberty  of  doing  for 
the  whole  of  Sunday,  Suphy's  orders  were  that  she  should 
lock  the  door,  and  take  the  key  with  her.  This  saved  Suphy 
the  torment  of  always  rising ;  for  people  went  away  when  they 
found  the  house,  as  they  thought,  shut  up.  But  she  had  a 
hole  through  which  she  saw  them  perfectly  well;  and,  if 
she  was  inclined,  she  conversed  through  this  orifice;  and 
when  she  was  tired  of  them  told  them  to  go  away.  .  .  . 
Though  enjoying  life,  she  had  not  any  horror  of  death.  When 
Suphy's  day  was  visibly  approaching  Dr.  Gregory  prescribed 
abstinence  from  animal  food,  and  recommended  "  spoon 
meat  "  unless  she  wished  to  die.  "  Dee,  Doctor!  Odd — I'm 
thinking  they've  forgotten  an  auld  wife  like  me  up  yonder!" 
However,  when  he  came  back  next  day,  the  Doctor  found 
her  at  the  spoon  meat — supping  on  a  haggis. 

Miss  Menie  Trotter  was  of  the  agrestic  order;  her  pleasures 
lay  in  the  fields  and  long  country  walks.  Ten  miles  at  a 
stretch,  within  a  few  years  of  her  death,  was  nothing  to 
her.  She  generally  sacrificed  an  ox  to  hospitality  every 
autumn,  which,  according  to  a  system  of  her  own,  she  ate 
regularly  from  nose  to  tail.  She  urged  her  neighbour,  Sir 
Thomas  Lauder,  to  dine  with  her  next  Sunday — "For,  eh! 
Sir  Thomas,  we're  terrible  near  the  tail  noo!"  Not  long 
before  her  death  she  told  a  friend  :  "I  had  a  dismal  dream 
last  night.  Of  a'  places  i'  the  world,  I  dreamed  I  was  in 
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heeven !  And  what  d'ye  think  I  saw  there?  Deil  ha'et — 
but  thoosands  upon  thoosands,  and  ten  thoosands  upon  ten 
thoosands  o'  stark  naked  weans !  That  wad  be  a  dreadfu' 
thing!  for  ye  ken  I  nee'r  could  bide  bairns  a'  my  days." 

Naturally  Cockburn  has  numerous  stories  of  Scotch 
Judges ;  for  the  most  part  they  do  not  reflect  any  credit 
upon  their  subjects.  We  may  premise  that  if  at  the 
present  time  any  British  Judge  so  acted  as  to  give  rise 
to  similar  stories  he  would  promptly  be  removed  from 
his  office.  The  giant  of  the  bench  was  Braxfield  :  — 

His  very  name  makes  people  start  yet.  Strongly  built  and 
dark,  with  rough  eyebrows,  powerful  eyes,  threatening  lips, 
and  a  low  growling  voice,  he  was  like  a  formidable  blacksmith. 
Illiterate,  and  without  any  taste  for  refined  enjoyment, 
strength  of  understanding,  which  gave  him  power  without 
cultivation,  only  encouraged  him  to  a  more  contemptuous 
disdain  of  all  natures  less  coarse  than  his  own.  Thousands 
of  his  sayings  have  been  preserved,  and  the  staple  of  them 
is  indecency.  Almost  the  only  story  of  him  that  had  some 
fun  in  it  without  immodesty,  was  when  a  butler  gave  up 
his  place  because  his  lordship's  wife  was  always  scolding  him. 
"  Lord,"  he  exclaimed,  "  ye've  little  to  complain  o' ;  ye  may 
be  thankful  ye're  no  married  to  her."  His  conduct  as  a 
criminal  judge  was  a  disgrace  to  the  age.  It  may  be  doubted 
if  he  was  ever  so  much  in  his  element  as  when  tauntingly 
repelling  the  last  despairing  claim  of  a  wretched  culprit, 
and  sending  him  to  the  gallows  with  an  insulting  jest.  To 
an  eloquent  culprit  he  remarked  :  "  Ye're  a  vera  clever  chiel, 
man,  but  ye  wad  be  naiie  the  waur  o'  a  hanging."  When  a 
prisoner  said  that  all  great  men  had  been  reformers,  "  even 
our  Saviour  Himself,"  "  Muckle  he  made  o'  that,"  chuckled 
Braxfield,  "  he  was  hanget."  Braxfield,  known  as  the  Scotch 
Jeffries,  died  in  1799,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year. 

In  1780  Lord  Kames  tried  for  murder  Matthew  Hay,  with 
whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  play  chess.  When  the 
verdict  of  guilty  was  returned  he  exclaimed  :  "  That's  check- 
mate to  you,  Matthew  ! " 

Lord  Eskgrove,  in  condemning  a  tailor  to  death  for 
murdering  a  soldier  by  stabbing  him,  aggravated  the  offence 
thus  :  "  And  not  only  did  you  murder  him,  whereby  he  was 
berea-ved  of  his  life,  but  you  did  thrust,  or  push,  or  pierce, 
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or  project,  or  propell,  the  le-thall  weapon  through  the  belly- 
band  of  his  regi-mental  breeches,  which  were  his  Maj-esty's!" 

In  one  place  he  tells  us  :  — 

The  Whigs  had  only  one  opportunity  of  making  a  Scotch 
Judge;  and  they  made  Charles  Hay,  a  man  famous  for  law, 
paunch,  whist,  claret,  and  worth.  His  judicial  title  was 
Newton,  but  in  private  life  he  was  chiefly  known  as  "  The 
Mighty."  He  was  a  bulky  man  with  short  legs,  twinkling 
eyes  and  a  large  purple  visage;  no  speaker,  but  an  excellent 
legal  writer  and  adviser;  deep  and  accurate  in  his  law,  in 
which  he  had  an  extensive  employment.  Honest,  warm- 
hearted, and  considerate,  he  was  always  true  to  his  principles 
and  his  friends.  But  these  and  all  other  good  qualities  were 
all  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  people's  admiration  of  his 
drinking.  His  daily  and  flowing  cups  raised  him  far  above 
the  evil  days  of  sobriety  on  which  he  had  fallen,  and  made 
him  worthy  of  having  quaffed  with  the  Scandinavian  heroes. 
But  there  was  no  noise  in  his  libations,  no  boisterousness,  no 
wrangling,  not  even  disputation.  The  kindly  stillness  of 
his  ordinary  manner,  instead  of  being  disturbed,  was  deepened 
by  potation ;  and  a  cask  so  well  seasoned  was  not  liable  to 
be  inflamed  by  anything  so  feeble  as  intoxication. 

And  here  is  another  picture  :  — 

At  Edinburgh,  the  old  judges  had  a  practice  at  which 
even  their  barbaric  age  used  to  shake  its  head.  They  had 
always  wine  and  biscuits  on  the  bench,  when  the  business  was 
clearly  to  be  protracted  beyond  the  usual  dinner  hour.  The 
modern  judges — those  I  mean  who  were  made  after  1800, 
never  gave  in  to  this ;  but  with  those  of  the  preceding  genera- 
tion, some  of  whom  lasted  several  years  after  1800,  it  was 
quite  common.  Black  bottles  of  strong  port  were  set  down 
beside  them  on  the  bench,  with  glasses,  caraffes  of  water, 
tumblers  and  biscuits ;  and  this  without  the  slightest  attempt 
at  concealment.  .  .  .  There  was  comfortable  munching  and 
quaffing,  to  the  great  envy  of  those  in  the  gallery.  The 
strong-headed  stood  it  tolerably  well,  but  it  told  plainly 
enough  upon  the  feeble.  Not  that  the  ermine  was  absolutely 
intoxicated,  but  it  was  certainly  sometimes  affected.  This, 
however,  was  so  ordinary  an  occurrence  with  these  sages, 
that  it  really  made  little  apparent  change  upon  them.  It  was 
not  very  perceptible  at  a  distance,  and  they  all  acquired  the 
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habit  of  sitting  and  looking  judicial  enough,  even  when  their 
bottles  had  reached  the  lowest  ebb.  This  open-court  refection 
did  not  prevail,  so  far  as  I  ever  saw,  at  Circuits.  It  took  a 
different  form  there.  The  temptation  of  the  inn  frequently 
produced  a  total  stoppage  of  business;  during  which  all 
concerned — judges  and  counsel,  clerks,  jurymen,  and  provosts, 
had  a  jolly  dinner;  after  which  they  returned  again  to  the 
transportations  and  hangings.  I  have  seen  this  done  often. 
It  was  a  common  remark  that  the  step  of  the  evening 
procession  was  far  less  true  to  the  music  than  that  of  the 
morning. 

Jeffrey,  who  attained  fame  in  connection  with  the 
"  Edinburgh  Review,"  and  afterwards  ascended  the 
Bench  as  Lord  Jeffrey,  owed  his  success,  in  considerable 
measure,  to  the  circumstance  that  at  an  early  period  in 
his  career  the  judges  discountenanced  his  being 
appointed  to  the  very  minor  office  of  a  court  reporter  of 
cases  tried  there  on  the  ground  that  he  would  prove 
too  independent ! 

The  party  that  would  not  let  Jeffrey  subside  into  a  reporter 
were  soon  rewarded  in  a  way  of  which  they  little  thought. 
His  failure  to  get  the  appointment  was  one  of  the  proximate 
causes  of  the  appearance  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  of 
which  the  first  number  was  published  on  the  loth  October, 
1802.  It  elevated  the  public  and  the  literary  position  of 
Edinburgh  to  an  extent  which  no  one  not  living  intelligently 
then  can  be  made  to  comprehend. 

Though,  by  reason  of  his  professional  position,  moving 
in  the  highest  legal  circles,  Cockburn  was  not  un- 
observant of  latent  humour  in  its  humblest  officers  :  — 

The  macer  of  the  Outer  House  was  an  old,  firm-set,  hard, 
angular  man,  named  Graham,  who  had  long  been  in  this 
vocation,  and  was  the  most  official  and  picturesque  person  I 
have  ever  seen  in  it;  large,  square-faced,  wooden-featured, 
grave  and  formal ;  with  an  amazing  voice — loud,  distinct  and 
swinging.  The  murmur  of  the  Outer  House  used  to  be  stilled 
when  this  image  stuck  its  awful  head  through  the  lofty  orifice 
(for  calling  cases),  and  sent  its  slow  articulate  tones  into 
every  corner  and  every  ear  below,  calling  people  up  to  their 
tasks  and  dooms.  He  could  speak  in  no  other  way.  I  once 
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saw  him  during  the  long  vacation  at  a  little  place  he  had 
in  Ayrshire,  when  he  hoped  I  was  well,  and  pointed  out  his 
shrubs,  and  addressed  his  family,  all  in  his  own  loud,  calm, 
crier  style.  He  must  have  flirted  in  that  voice.  He  was 
the  monarch  of  macers,  the  only  one  I  ever  saw  who  was 
dignified  and  awful.  No  doubt  Rhadamanthus  has  him. 

There     is     an     interesting     description     of     Henry 
Mackenzie  in  the  "  Memorials  "  :  — 

The  title  of  "The  Man  of  Feeling"  adhered  to  him  ever 
after  the  publication  of  that  novel ;  and  it  was  a  good  example 
of  the  difference  there  sometimes  is  between  a  man  and  his 
work.  Strangers  used  to  fancy  that  he  must  be  a  pensive 
sentimental  Harley ;  whereas  he  was  far  better — a  hard-headed 
practical  man,  as  full  of  worldly  wisdom  as  most  of  his 
fictitious  characters  are  void  of  it;  and  this  without  in  the 
least  impairing  the  affectionate  softness  of  his  heart.  In 
person  he  was  thin,  shrivelled  and  yellow,  kiln-dried,  with 
something,  when  seen  in  profile,  of  the  clever  wicked  look 
of  Voltaire. 

Cockburn    numbered    Sir   Walter    Scott    among    his 
friends.     He  says  :  — 

In  1814  Scott  published  "  Waverley."  Except  the  first 
opening  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  no  work  that  has 
appeared  in  my  time  made  such  an  instant  and  universal 
impression.  It  is  curious  to  remember  it.  The  unexpected 
newness  of  the  thing,  the  profusion  of  original  characters, 
the  Scotch  language,  Scotch  scenery,  Scotch  men  and  women, 
the  simplicity  of  the  writing,  and  the  graphic  force  of  the 
descriptions,  all  struck  us  with  an  electric  shock  of  delight. 

And  then  comes  the  story  of  the  publishing  disaster  :  — 

The  opening  of  the  year  1826  will  ever  be  sad  to  those  who 
remember  the  thunderbolt  which  then  fell  on  Edinburgh  in 
the  utterly  unexpected  bankruptcy  of  Scott.  If  an  earthquake 
had  swallowed  half  the  town,  it  would  not  have  produced 
greater  astonishment,  sorrow,  and  dismay.  Well  do  I 
remember  his  first  appearance  after  this  calamity  was  divulged 
when  he  walked  into  court  one  day  in  January,  1826.  There 
was  no  affectation,  and  no  reality  of  facing  it ;  no  look  of 
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indifference  or  defiance;  but  the  manly  and  modest  air  of  a 
gentleman  conscious  of  some  folly,  but  of  perfect  rectitude 
and  of  most  heroic  and  honourable  resolution.  Some  of  his 
friends  offered  him,  or  rather  proposed  to  offer  him,  enough 
money  to  enable  him  to  arrange  with  his  creditors.  He 
paused  for  a  moment ;  and  then,  recollecting  his  powers,  said 
proudly  :  "  No!  this  right  hand  shall  work  it  all  off!"  To 
his  friend  William  Clark  he  said  he  felt  "somewhat  like 
Lambert  and  the  other  Regicides,  who,  Pepys  says,  when 
he  saw  them  going  to  be  hanged  and  quartered,  were  as 
cheerful  and  comfortable  as  any  gentleman  could  be  in  that 
situation." 

Cockburn  thus  describes  his  last  visit  to  Sir  Walter  :  — 

In  September,  1828,  Richardson  and  I  visited  Scott  for  a 
few  days  at  Abbotsford,  and  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to 
find  him  nearly  alone ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  delightful. 
His  simplicity  and  naturalness  after  all  his  fame  are 
absolutely  incredible.  I  remember  him  when  he  was  famous 
for  almost  nothing  except  imitating  Eskgrove  (a  power  which, 
fortunately,  he  never  lost),  and  his  manners  are  the  same 
now  that  they  were  then.  No  bad  idea  will  be  formed  of 
Scott's  conversation  by  supposing  one  of  his  Scotch  novels 
to  be  cut  into  talk.  It  is  not  so  much  conversation  as  a 
joyous  flow  of  anecdote,  story,  character,  and  scene,  mostly 
humorous,  always  graphic,  and  never  personal  or  ill-natured. 
His  habits  at  this  time  were  these.  He  rose  about  six ;  wrote 
from  about  half-past  six  till  nine — the  second  series  of  the 
"  Tales  of  a  Grandfather"  being  then  the  work;  breakfasted 
and  lounged  from  nine  to  eleven ;  wrote  from  eleven  till  about 
two ;  walked  till  four ;  dined  at  five,  partaking  freely,  but  far 
f rom  immoderately,  of  various  wines ;  and  then,  as  soon  as  the 
ladies  withdrew,  taking  to  cigars  and  hot  whisky-toddy ;  went 
to  the  drawing-room  soon,  where  he  inspired  everybody  with 
his  passion  for  Scotch  music,  and,  if  anxiously  asked,  never 
refused  to  recite  any  old  ballad  or  tell  any  old  tale.  The 
house  was  asleep  by  eleven.  When  fitted  up  for  dinner,  he 
was  like  any  other  comfortably  ill-dressed  gentleman.  But 
in  the  morning,  with  the  large  coarse  jacket,  great  stick,  and 
leathern  cap,  he  was  Dandy  Dinmont,  or  Dick  Hattrick — a 
smuggler  or  a  poacher. 

I  was  much  amused  by  his  account  of  an  early  anticipation 
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of  Cranstoun 's  professional  success.  Within  a  few  weeks 
after  he,  Scott,  and  William  Erskine  had  put  on  the  gown, 
being  in  Selkirkshire,  they  were  all  invited  to  dinner  by  an 
old  drunken  Selkirk  writer,  who  had — what  was  worth  three 
young  advocates'  attention— a  great  deal  of  bad  business. 
Cranstoun,  who  was  never  anything  at  a  debauch,  was  driven 
off  the  field,  with  a  squeamish  stomach  and  a  woeful  counten- 
ance, shamefully  early.  Eskine,  always  ambitious,  adhered 
to  the  bowl  somewhat  longer;  but  Scott,  who,  as  he  told  us, 
"  was  at  home  with  the  hills  and  the  whisky  punch,"  not 
only  triumphed  over  these  two,  but  very  nearly  over  the  landlord. 
As  they  were  mounting  their  horses  to  ride  home,  the 
entertainer  let  the  other  two  go  without  speaking  to  them ; 
but  he  embraced  Scott,  assuring  him  that  he  would  rise  high, 
"  And  I'll  tell  ye  what,  Maister  Walter — that  lad  Cranstoun 
may  get  to  the  top  o'  the  bar  if  he  can ;  but  tak'  ma  word 
for't — it's  no  be  by  drinking." 

That  Cockburn  himself  was  an  unassuming  gentleman 
appears  by  his  book.  He  attained  the  highest  human 
eminence,  that  of  a  British  Judge,  and,  incidentally,  the 
right  to  be  called  Lord  Cockburn. 

Carlyle  described  him  as  "a  bright,  cheery-faced, 
hazel-eyed  man ;  having  a  Scotch  dialect  with  plenty  of 
good  logic  in  it,  and  of  practical  sagacity ;  a  gentleman, 
and  perfectly  in  the  Scottish  type,  perhaps  the  very  last 
of  that  peculiar  species."  Jeffrey  and  he  were  life-long 
friends;  "his  literary  ability  first  became  known  after 
he  had  passed  his  seventieth  year  by  his  beautiful 
biography  of  his  beloved  friend  Jeffrey."  There  was, 
however,  one  subject  adverted  to  by  Carlyle  upon  which 
they  were  absolutely  opposed.  Jeffrey  (who  spent  a  few 
months  at  Oxford)  would  have  been  glad  to  have  ridden 
himself  of  his  Scotch  accent ;  Cockburn  gloried  in  it. 

In  addition  to  the  "  Memorials  "  and  the  "  Life  of 
Lord  Jeffrey,"  Cockburn  contributed  articles  to  the 
"Edinburgh  Review,"  edited  "Trials  for 'Sedition  in 
Scotland,"  wrote  a  "  Journal,"  also  a  work  entitled 
"Circuit  Journeys,"  besides  a  series  of  "Letters"  to 
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T.  F.  Kennedy.  With  the  exception  of  the  "  Life  of 
Jeffrey,"  and  the  review  articles,  his  other  writings  were 
published  posthumously.  It  should  also  be  mentioned 
that  Edinburgh  Academy  owed  its  foundation  to 
Cockburn. 

He  died  at  Bonaly  Tower,  Colinton — his  Pentland 
home — on  26th  April,  1854,  and  found  his  last  resting 
place  in  the  Dean  Cemetery,  Edinburgh. 


JENIFER'S    CHOICE: 
A    CORNISH    SEA    BALLAD. 
By  REDFEARN  WILLIAMSON. 
I. 

T  T  doesn't  seem  more  than  a  week  gone  by,  and  it's  fifty 

years  ago, 
In  that  cottage  under  the  hill  where  the  roses  are  all 

a-blow, 
Lived  Jenifer,  daughter  of  old  Penruddock,  the  loveliest 

lass 
That  ever  wheedled   her  mother's  consent,   or   filled   a 

father's  glass; 
Blythesome  and  gay,  with  eyes  like  stars,  and  a  voice, 

when  you  heard  her  sing, 
Sweet  and  fresh  and  clear  as  the  first  love  notes  of  a 

thrush  in  Spring. 
Sweethearts!   any  fine  night  you'd  surely  meet  half  a 

score 
O'  lurking  lads  in  the  roads  and  lanes  that  led  to  her 

father's  door, 
Trying  to  whistle  a  tune  that  tapered  off  to  a  strangled 

squeak  : 
Regular  lubbers — you  know  the  sort,  who  grin  when 

they  ought  to  speak. 
But  all  they  got  was  a  laugh,  and  nay  :  "  she  wanted  no 

lovers,"  she  said, 
"  She  would  bide  with  her  dear  old  dad  so  long  as  he 

lived  instead." 
And  so,  as  the  high  summer  days  went  by,  they  fell  off 

one  by  one, 
Till  all  except  Stephen  Tremaine  and  Harry  Tresize  were 

gone. 
Fishermen  both,  and  mates  that  fast  they  might  a'  been 

tied  in  a  tether, 
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For  ill  or  well,  ashore  or  afloat,  they  stuck  like  limpets 

together. 

"  David  and  Jonathan  over  again,"  parson  would  some- 
times say, 
When  the  neighbours  used  to  tattle  and  point  in  their 

spiteful  way, 
For  I'll  not  deny  that  both  the  lads  could  drain  a  tankard 

o'  ale, 
And  of  old  women,  female  and  male,  the  supply's  not 

likely  to  fail. 
A  handsome  fellow  was  Steve,  with  locks  like  the  ripened 

corn, 
Ready  of  speech,  and  open  of  hand,  guile  free  as  a  child 

new  born  ; 
Stood  six  feet  three   in   his   stockings,   and   ran   like   a 

Dartmoor  deer ; 
While  in  handling  a  boat  in  a  gale  o'  wind  he  hadn't 

his  peer. 

II. 

And  now  a  shadow  o'  trouble  crept  in  between  these  two, 
And,  like  a  cloud  from  the  south,  ever  larger  and  larger 

grew ; 

And  one  went  cranky  and  dull,  the  other  silent  and  shy, 
And  the  world  felt  just  like  a  gaol,  with  neither  a  sun  nor 

sky. 
At  last,  one  night,  when  only  the  surf  on  the  sands  the 

stillness  broke, 
Steve  opened  his  heart,  and,  "  Hal,"  says  he, — and  the 

words  rang  true  he  spoke, 
"  We  both  of  us  love  this  girl,  but  I  think  it  would  break 

my  heart 

If  she  or  anyone  else  should  sunder  us  two  apart. 
Have   we   lived   like   brothers   so   long,    to   part   for   a 

woman's  kiss? 
It  never  shall  come  through  me,  as  I  hope  for  eternal 

bliss. 
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Try  to  win  her,  my  lad,  and  I  wish  you  luck  and  God 

speed  :  — 
And    I'll   only   ask   her   myself   if   you    try   and   don't 

succeed." 
And  face  to  face,  as  brave  men  should,  they  put  away 

cause  for  strife, 
And   before    the   moon    had    waxed    and    waned    she'd 

promised  to  be  Steve's  wife. 

III. 

That  season  the  sea  was  alive,  for  the  very  pilchards 

knew 
And  came  in  shoals  round  the  coast  when  Stephen  was 

one  of  the  crew; 
And  Jenifer  out  on  the  headland  there,  many  and  many 

a  day 
Stood  watching  his  fishing-smack,  gunwale  deep,  come 

sailing  in  the  bay. 

But  life  to  sailormen  more  than  most  is  like  an  April  sky, 
For  Harry  escaped  while  Steve  Tremaine  was  caught 

like  a  helpless  fly 
One  night,  when  the  press  gang  swept  the  place,  for 

those  were  the  stirring  days 

When  Nelson  blew  French  ships  to  the  stars,  like  sky- 
rockets all  ablaze. 
And  Steve  might  have  sunk  in  the  billows,  for  never 

tidings  came ; 
Seaward  or  landward,   postboy  or  tramp,   the  answers 

were  the  same. 
And  all  had  given  him  up  for  dead,  but  Jenifer  clung  to 

the  hope 

That,  soon  or  late  her  lover  would  come,  like  a  drowning 
man  to  a  rope. 

IV. 

And  it  fell  on  a  harvest-tide,  when  the  land  was  sere  and 
brown, 

D 
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That  Harry  Tresize  on  business  travelled  to  Plymouth 

town. 
And  there  in  the  News  he  read, — while  a  mist  came  over 

his  eyes, 
In  words  that  surely  were  used  as  lures  by  the  Father 

of  lies, 
The  wedding  of  Stephen  Tremaine.     And  he  shook  with 

hope  and  fear  : 
For  the  devil  was  near  his  elbow,  and  whispering  in  his 

ear, 
"  Now  is  your  chance,  the  girl  is  yours,  if  you  hide  the 

truth  you  know." 
And  honour  said  :  "  Don't,"  and  love  said  :  "  Do,"  and 

his  mind  tossed  to  and  fro 
Like  a  mast-head  light  in  a  gale  o'  wind,  that  swung 

from  side  to  side ; 
But  he  bartered  his  soul  for  a  woman  before  the  end 

of  the  ride. 

V. 

Did  she  marry  him?     Yes.     Her  father  was  poor,  and 

the  stream  of  his  life  ran  dry, 
And  Harry  had  got  a  boat,  and  a  house,  and  a  bit  o' 

land; 
And  so,  when  he  showed  her  the  News,  and  backed  it  up 

with  a  lie, 
She  buried  the  past  with  a  cry  and  a  sigh,  and  married 

him  out  of  hand. 

VI. 

And  it  came  to  pass  on  a  day  that  Jenifer,  sauntering 

over 
The  sea-cliff  path  where  in  days  gone  by  she  watched  for 

her  former  lover, 
As  the  mers  and  guillemots  dived  and  cried,  "  Jenny  !" 

she  heard  a  call; 
And  Steve  stood  there  by  her  side — and  Hal  was  at  sea— 

and  they  knew  it. all. 
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VII. 

That  night  a  south-west  gale  sprang  up,  and  the  tide  like 

an  eygre  ran 

To  a  height  never  known  before  by  the  oldest  living  man. 
"  A  man  on  the  rocks!"  rose  up  a  cry  from  the  folk 

by  terror  drawn, 
As  they  huddled  together  and  peered  through  the  dim, 

wan  light  of  dawn. 
And  they  stood  like  helpless  sheep,  for  they  knew  it  was 

death  to  try  : 
And  'twas    better — far    better,  that    one  should  drown 

than  many  should  die ; 
And  a  boat  on  those  slaty  ribs  would  have  smashed  like 

a  nautilus  shell, 
For   the   surges  boiled   in   the   cove   like   a   bubbleing, 

seething  hell, 
And  the  mad  waves,  lashed  with  the  pitiless  wind  that 

well-nigh  choked  his  breath, 
Like  a  million  maddened  horses  seemed  trampling  the 

man  to  death — 
When    suddenly,    high    above    winds    and    waves,    a 

voice  rang  steady  and  strong, 
As  a  sailor  shouldered  his  way  to  the  beach  through  the 

shivering  throng  : 
"  Bring  me  a  rope  and  a  belt,"  and  before  they  half 

understood, 
With   one    last  look   in    a   drawn,    white  face,    he    had 

plunged  in  the  tumbling  flood. 

VIII. 

In  two  green  graves  a  woman  and  man  sleep  quietly,  side 

by  side, 
Unheeding  the  flight  of  years,  and  the  sound  of  the 

moaning  tide ; 
Safe,   now  and  for  ever,   from   fate,   false   friends,   and 

treacherous  lies — 
"  And  which  of  the  men  was  saved?"  you  ask.    Well, 

I  am  Harry  Tresize. 


LORD    LYTTON    AND    MODERN 
NOVELISTS. 

By  HERBERT  TAYLOR. 

HP  HE  novels  of  Lytton  appear  to  me  to  have  had  a 
much  larger  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  this  country  during  the  middle  period  of  last  century, 
than  is  generally  recognised  to-day.  I  do  not  think  it 
will  be  questioned  that  to  give  him  his  due,  we  must 
give  to  him  the  credit  of  establishing  the  intellectual 
novel  as  a  real  force  in  our  literature,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  seems  to  have  set  the  fashion  of  what  one  may 
call  the  autobiographical  novel.  It  is  therefore  of 
interest  and  importance  that  we  should  learn  as  far  as  we 
can  the  characteristics  and  experiences  of  the  man. 

From  the  unfinished  "  Life  "  by  his  son,  the  first  Earl 
Lytton,  we  learn  that  the  novelist's  more  immediate 
ancestors  were  the  victims  of  unfortunate  marriages. 
His  father,  General  Bulwer,  of  Heydon  Hall,  Norfolk, 
and  his  mother,  a  Lytton,  of  Knebworth,  Herts,  were 
each  of  families  of  high  social  position  and  great  estates. 
There  were  three  sons  of  the  marriage,  Edward,  the 
novelist,  born  1803,  died  ^73,  being  the  youngest,  and 
his  mother's  favourite.  After  the  death  of  his  father, 
Edward  lived  with  his  mother,  his  two  brothers  being 
placed  elsewhere.  His  education  was  irregular,  and  after 
a  more  or  less  troublesome  time  at  preparatory  schools, 
and  a  refusal  on  his  part  to  be  sent  to  Eton,  he  was 
placed  with  Mr.  Charles  Wallington,  a  clergyman,  who 
took  six  pupils,  a  man  of  sound  learning  and  judgment, 
and  who  had  a  great  influence  on  his  pupils.  Under 
him  the  future  novelist  made  great  intellectual  progress. 
After  two  years  with  Wallington  he  entered  his  name  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  but  transferred  after  a  few 
months  to  Trinity  Hall.  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
tried  for  any  honours  at  the  University,  his  sole  academic 
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success  being  the  prize  poem  on  "  Sculpture."  He  was 
a  member  of  a. coterie  known  as  the  "  Apostles,"  which 
also  included  Alford,  Hallam  and  Monkton  Milnes. 

We  are  told  in  Escott's  "  Life  "  that  he  was  a  man 
of  courage  and  strong  will,  and  also  shy,  morbidly  self- 
conscious  and  self-centred,  even  more  perhaps  in  youth 
than  in  later  life,  and  that  he  was  as  little  fitted  for  a 
large  college  as  Trinity  as  he  had  known  himself  to  be 
for  a  public  school  such  as  Eton,  and  for  these  reasons 
he  had  transferred  to  Trinity  Hall.  He,  however,  is 
reported  to  have  said  in  later  life  that  he  felt  he  was 
mistaken  in  not  having  made  the  experiment  of  going 
to  Eton,  as  he  deprived  himself  of  the  discipline  and 
opportunities  which  had  been  those  of  all  the  men  with 
whom  he  was  associated. 

At  the  time  of  Lytton's  youth  this  country  was  just 
recovering  from  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  influence  of 
the  poet  Byron  had  bitten  deeply  into  the  minds  of 
people,  the  intellectual  forces  disturbed  by  the  French 
Revolution  were  being  measured,  and  at  the  same  time 
German  philosophy  was  beginning  to  be  attractive  to 
English  students.  In  brief,  his  youth  was  spent  during 
a  time  of  intellectual  revival,  a  time  of  peace  when  the 
older  generation  had  experience  of  the  horror  and  hard- 
ships of  war.  Actual  warfare  is  an  emotional  state  and 
brings  out  the  best  and  worst  in  human  nature.  Peace 
in  this  imperfect  world  is  an  intellectual  state.  It  starts 
with  a  mental  reaction  against  war,  and  the  highest  moral 
purpose,  and  appears  to  end  with  an  outburst  letting 
loose  all  the  malignant  forces  which  the  intellect  can 
generate.  The  only  peace  which  can  be  permanent  will  be 
"the  peace  which  passeth  understanding,"  and  therefore 
an  emotional  peace.  I  am  led  into  this  byway  because, 
although  Lytton  in  his  youth  must  have  met  many 
people  who  had  fought  and  suffered  the  real  horrors  of 
war,  yet  in  his  works  he  barely  refers  to  what  until  to-day 
was  considered  as  being  perhaps  the  most  bloody  in 
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history.  This  suggests  that  one  quality  of  human  nature 
is  to  forget  its  horrors  as  soon  as  possible,  and  so,  instead 
of  an  epic  we  have  "  Pelham,"  one  of  the  wittiest  of 
books,  without  any  reference  to  war,  and  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  critics,  gives  a  true  picture  of  life  of  the  time, 
and  was  welcomed  as  a  reaction  against  Byron  and  his 
bleeding  heart,  although  Sir  Richard  Glanville  in  the 
book  shows  much  Byronic  influence.  It  would  appear 
that  many  young  men  of  the  day  affected  the  worst 
qualities  of  Byron  and  the  women-folk  were  tired  of 
them,  and  for  this  reason  welcomed  Pelham.  This  is 
interesting,  and  suggests  a  reason  why  Byron  is  more  of 
a  man's  than  a  woman's  poet.  The  bleeding  heart  of 
man  is  not  attractive  to  the  best  women ;  they  may 
sympathise,  but  they  don't  admire  it. 

The  influence  of  Pelham  marks  an  epoch  in  the  habit 
of  civilised  man,  for  wherever  man  appears  in  conven- 
tional evening  dress  there  stands  the  brand  of  Pelham, 
and,  as  all  know,  because  Lady  Francis  Pelham  is  made 
to  write  to  her  son  :  — 

I  did  not  like  that  blue  coat  you  wore  when  last  I  saw 

you ;  you  look  best  in  black,  which  is  a  great  compliment,  for 

people  must  be  very  distinguished  in  appearance  in  order  to 

do  so. 

This  speaks  well  for  the  subtle  wit  of  Lytton,  and  is  a 
delightful  thought  for  any  young  man,  with  a  spark  of 
humour,  to  carry  with  him  when  he  is  going  into  society. 

When  reading  some  of  the  works  of  Oscar  Wilde, 
Bernard  Shaw  and  George  Moore  I  sometimes  think 
they  have  read  "  Pelham  "  to  some  purpose  and  on 
matters  other  than  clothes. 

The  intellectual  novel  as  we  know  it  to-day  is  due  to 
the  influence  of  Lytton,  for,  although  he  did  not  write  the 
first  English  one,  that  being  written  by  Godwin  (Caleb 
Williams),  he  brought  it  into  prominence  and  made  it  a 
popular  success.  Lytton  endeavoured  to  translate  the 
philosophy  of  life  into  the  actions  of  people  in  many 
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of  his  novels,  for  instance,  "  Maltravers,"  "  My  Novel," 
and  "  Zanoni."  He  states  a  philosophic  argument  and 
then  proceeds  with  the  action  of  his  characters  to  show 
how  it  works  out.  People  naturally  do  not  argue  with 
themselves  as  to  the  why  and  wherefore  of  their  actions, 
at  least  not  in  their  social  and  domestic  relations;  they 
may  be  interested  in  philosophy,  but  they  discuss  it  in 
the  abstract,  and  do  not  apply  it  to  the  actual.  Lytton 
tried  to  do  it;  he  tried  to  bring  the  gods  to  earth.  The 
reaction  is  that  people,  finding  it  cannot  be  done,  try  to 
go  to  the  gods,  and  we  cannot  get  very  far.  Our  minds 
may  soar  into  the  Elysian,  but  unless  we  realise  our 
limitations  we  are  apt  to  lay  the  blame  for  our  failures 
on  the  stupidity  or  malevolence  of  the  community ;  it  is 
desirable  we  should  ever  strive  even  to  attain  the 
impossible,  but  to  do  this  we  require  the  sense  of  humour, 
and  this  sense  is  lacking  in  Lytton.  He  has  much  wit, 
but  he  lacks  humour,  a  serious  limitation  and  the  usual 
one  of  the  intellectual  novelist.  Such  novels  are 
frequently  interesting  and  of  real  value  where  the  reader 
supplies  the  humour. 

In  the  work  of  Lytton  there  is  a  daring  and  sincerity, 
in  the  more  important  situations,  which  could  only  be 
written  by  one  who  has  had,  at  least,  the  mental  experi- 
ence of  the  actions  he  writes  of,  and  they  are  such  as 
could  only  be  written  by  a  strong,  and  at  the  same  time 
self-conscious  and  undisciplined  man.  The  fact  that  his 
principal  novels  are  largely  autobiographical  makes  one 
wonder  what  would  have  happened  if  his  married  life  had 
been  more  normal  and  happier.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  given  a  happy  married  life  he  would  have  given 
more  to  the  State  and  risen  to  a  higher  place  as  a 
statesman,  and  given  much  less  time  and  interest  to 
novel  writing ;  he  would,  at  any  rate,  have  been  without 
the  experiences  he  used  so  well. 

From  his  private  life  we  know  that  he  suffered  from 
the  opposing  influences  of  his  mother  and  wife,  both 
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strong-  women,  and  it  would  seem  that  he  had  no  intellec- 
tual affinity  with  his  wife,  and  he  was  devoted  to  his 
mother,  these  influences,  I  am  sure,  have  seriously  limited 
the  characters  of  the  women  in  his  novels.  We  find 
his  women  are  only  amiable  characters  when  they  are 
subservient  to  men,  he  would  seem  to  convey  the  idea 
that  men  initiate,  women  follow.  This  is  most  often 
true  in  life,  but  it  is  not  a  matter  of  course.  What  is 
a  matter  of  course  is  that  with  any  husband  and  wife 
the  influence  of  the  stronger  character  wins  through. 

Lytton  is  the  first  novelist  to  portray  definitely  the 
intellectual  type  of  woman ;  for  instance,  Lady  Roseville 
in  "  Pelham,"  Madame  de  St.  Ventadour  and  Florence 
Lascelles  in  "  Maltravers."  These  characters,  while  true 
to  type,  lack  emotional  qualities  which  prevent  them 
being  really  attractive ;  their  affections  are  intellectual 
and  at  the  crisis,  owing  to  the  absence  of  strong  emotion, 
they  are  weak.  One  of  the  women,  and  one  having  a 
fine  balance  is  Violante,  who  at  the  crisis  has  the  courage 
of  her  emotions  to  break  down  the  barriers. 

During  the  period  1841  to  1852  Lytton  spent  much 
time  in  Germany  studying  the  language  and  literature. 
Escott,  in  his  life,  tells  us  that  during  this  time  Lytton 
first  chanced  to  meet  Benjamin  Jowett, — 1844.  "  Shy 
and  gloomy  for  the  most  part,  but  occasionally  ingenious 
and  entertaining,"  was  the  impression  left  on  the 
Professor  by  the  novelist.  Lytton  brought  back  with 
him  a  lifelong  amazement  at  German  universality  as 
exemplified  in  Schiller  :  — 

"  What  a  pity,"  remarked  Lytton  to  Jowett  during  one 
of  their  conversations  abroad,  "that  the  English  Universities 
cannot,  like  the  German,  operate  as  great  permanent 
reservoirs,  not  merely  of  academic  culture,  but  the  nation's 
entire  mental  life,  by  imparting  to  the  student  body  those 
productive  intellectual  impulses  which  fertilise  the  whole  field 
of  later  existence,  whatever  may  be  the  special  object  of  its 
subsequent  cultivation." 
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With  a  comic  expression  of  horror  playing  over  his 
cherubic  features,  Jowett  chirped  out  :  — 

"My  dear  sir,  be  careful.  Don't  you  know  that  Doctor 
Pusey  has  stated,  as  a  matter  of  fact  too  notorious  to  require 
proof,  that  the  net  result  of  the  German  University  system  is 
not  only  to  compulsory  atheism,  but  profligacy  and  depravity 
exceeding  anything  known  even  by  name  on  the  Isis  or  on  the 
Cam." 

We  must  not  forget  that  in  his  day  Lytton*  was  perhaps 
the  most  widely  read  novelist;  and  as  a  measure  of  his 
popular  success,  the  publishing  house  of  Routledge  paid 
him  the  sum  of  ^20,000  for  a  ten  years  right  of  publishing 
nineteen  of  his  novels  in  cheap  popular  form.  This  was 
in  1853. 

Lytton  died  in  1873,  and  of  sufficient  honour  to  be 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  His  work  is  of  high 
purpose  and  full  of  ideas,  and  has,  I  am  sure,  been 
the  source  of  inspiration  of  many  lesser  lights.  I  am  the 
more  convinced  of  this  as  we  find  so  little  reference 
to  him  to-day.  The  novels  well  repay  study,  and  to 
many  their  study  would  be  a  liberal  education.  Disraeli, 
writing,  I  think,  to  Lady  Blessington,  says  :  — 

I  have  been  fortunate  to  acquire  the  rooms  in  the  Albany 
formerly  occupied  by  Lytton,  one  of  the  few  men  with  ideas 
of  the  time. 

I  have  not  referred  to  Lytton 's  historical  novels. 
These  are  of  great  merit,  and  the  best  rank  with  those 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  will,  I  think,  enjoy  a  large 
measure  of  appreciation  from  readers  when  his  intellec- 
tual novels,  which  discuss  the  life  and  thoughts  of 
contemporary  periods  are  forgotten. 

In  the  years  that  are  to  follow  the  student  of  the  life 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  Great 
War  must  not  overlook  the  work  of  Lytton  and  Wells, 
for  in  their  work  he  will  find  the  truest  reflection  of  the 
mental  characteristics  of  the  times,  together  with  a  clear 
insight  into  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  types  of  people 
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portrayed.  The  novels  themselves  may  not  then  be  widely 
read,  and  this  would  arise  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
"studies  of  life  as  a  science,  and  not  as  an  art,"  to 
quote  "  Kenelm  Chillingly,"  and  science  books  are  the 
first  to  fall  out  of  date. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  and  compare  the  work  of 
Lytton  with  those  of  some  modern  novelists.  I  have 
formed  the  opinion  that  the  novels  of  Wells  are  direct 
descendants  of  those  of  Lytton ;  they  are  a  variant,  and 
have  qualities  of  their  own,  but  the  self-conscious  intro- 
spection of  their  principal  characters,  and  their  reflection 
of  the  intellectual  problems  of  the  day  are  important 
points  of  similarity.  From  the  work  of  these  two  authors 
we  can  measure  in  a  large  degree  the  difference  in  the 
mental  attitudes  of  their  periods ;  both  authors  are 
seriously  concerned  with  the  lack  of  direction  in  human 
affairs,  and  would  seek  ways  of  converting  chaos  into 
order.  Lytton  definitely  attempts  to  apply  the 
philosophy  of  the  ancients  to  the  conduct  of  men  and 
women,  and  to  show  in  various  ways  how  human  nature 
fails  to  respond.  In  "  My  Novel  "  he  concerns  himself 
somewhat  with  the  influence  of  the  rising  manufacturing 
class,  and  the  probable  influence  of  the  development  of 
railways  and  the  steam  engine  on  the  life  of  the  people ; 
but  his  standards  are  based  on  their  stability;  he  does 
not  fall  into  the  error  of  some  moderns  and  suggest  that 
human  nature  is  in  process  of  more  rapidly  changing, 
it  is  rather  that  the  surface  of  things  will  be  tickled,  but 
behind  that  feeling  he  would  sometimes  seem  to  lean  on 
a  development  which  would  enable  us  to  penetrate  what 
are  yet  unsolved  mysteries.  In  "  Zanoni  "  he  speaks 
of  the  intuitions  men  of  great  intellect  have  of  another 
state,  a  sub-consciousness  of  spiritual  affinities.  In  much 
of  his  work  there  is  a  serious  attempt  at  applied 
psychology,  and  this  destroys  the  humanity  of  his 
characters  and  altogether  destroys  the  sense  of  humour. 
We  have  therefore  a  heaviness  in  the  novels  which  repels 
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many  readers,  particularly  those  who  are  only  interested 
in  the  story.  To  get  the  full  benefit  of  his  works  they 
must  be  carefully  read,  and  we  must  not  make  any 
attempt  to  read  anything  into  his  characters  which  the 
novelist  has  not  put  there. 

The  novels  of  Wells  have  somewhat  similar  features, 
but  with  him  it  is  metaphysics  rather  than  psychology, 
and  this  marks  his  more  recent  period  as  a  more  generally 
material  one ;  roughly,  it  represents  the  difference 
between  the  German  philosophers  of  the  late  decades 
of  the  eighteenth  century  and  of  the  early  ones  of  the 
nineteenth,  and  the  more  definitely  materially  scientific 
direction  of  the  thought  of  to-day.  In  these  two 
important  phases  I  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that 
both  writers  draw  out  of  English  life  qualities  that  are 
in  a  large  degree  alien  to  the  English  tradition ;  they 
reflect  more  of  those  qualities  which  have  been  absorbed 
into  the  German  mind  than  our  own.  In  considering 
this  aspect  of  their  work  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  racial 
affinities  we  have  with  the  German  people,  and  the 
antagonisms  which  we  sometimes  find  in  divided 
families. 

The  almost  lacking  sense  of  humour  in  Lytton  and 
Wells  is  another  point  of  similarity.  The  latter  shows 
humour  in  his  earlier  work,  as  in  the  "  History  of  Mr. 
Polly,"  "  Kipps,"  "Love  and  Mr.  Lewisham,"  and 
"  Tono  Bungay  "  ;  but  it  is  entirely  wanting  in  "  The 
New  Machiavelli,"  "  Marriage,"  "  Sir  Isaac  Harman," 
and  "  Passionate  Friends."  Mr.  Wells  rises  to  a 
spiritual  plane  in  the  "  Research  Magnificent,"  his  most 
recent  book,  and  this  has  in  its  conception  something 
in  common  with  "Zanoni."  In  the  earlier  work  the 
scientist  Mejnour,  who  has  discovered  the  elixir  of  life, 
tells  the  neophyte  he  must  destroy  fear.  Mr.  Wells'  hero 
tells  us  that  as  he  fled  from  security  he  fled  from  death, 
and  he  also  sets  out  to  conquer  fear. 

This  recent  book  of  Mr.  Wells  appears  to  mark  an 
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important  development  in  his  outlook,  and  I  hope  when 
Mr.  Wells  has  destroyed  Fear  he  will  find  he  has  found 
Faith,  and  with  that  a  sense  of  humour,  for  this  is  but 
the  expression  of  faith  in  human  nature,  and  a  quality 
we  must  hold  tight  in  these  difficult  days. 

I  had  hoped  to  deal  separately  with  other  modern 
authors.  Limits  of  space,  however,  forbid;  but 
if  I  group  intellectual  novelists  I  would  say  their 
limitation  is  the  lack  of  the  high  sense  of  humour.  The 
more  I  have  considered  them  the  more  I  am  convinced 
that  the  instinctive  antagonism  to  much  of  their  work 
is  due  to  this  limitation,  and  the  so-called  realists  fail  in 
the  same  way.  The  intellectuals  are  dogmatic  in 
showing  how  things  should  be,  and  through  the  fear  of 
ignorance  would  drive  human  nature  with  reason ;  they 
frequently  assume  the  prerogatives  of  the  gods,  forgetting 
that  reason  must  of  necessity  be  limited  to  the  intellec- 
tuality of  the  human  mind,  forgetting  also  that  it  is  not 
the  contemptuous  but  the  friendly  recognition  of 
ignorance  that  is  the  dawning  of  wisdom,  and  with  it 
emerges  the  high  sense  of  humour  which  is  grounded  in 
faith  and  confidence  in  human  nature. 

In  the  following  notes  I  have  endeavoured  to  consider 
briefly  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  particular  class 
of  Lytton's  novels  to  which  I  have  referred. 

"  Pelham  "  (1828).  This  novel,  properly  understood, 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  social  guides  ever  written,  and 
much  of  the  wit  in  it  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  appears  to 
have  been  when  it  was  written.  The  art  shown  is  not 
in  stating  rules,  but  showing  how  to  break  them.  There 
is  much  wit  and  point  in  some  of  the  conversations ;  one 
at  Lady  Roseville's  regarding  novelists  who  write  of  the 
world  of  the  great  :  — 

There  is  only  one  rule  necessary  for  a  clever  writer  who 
wishes  to  delineate  the  beau  monde.  It  is  this :  let  him 
consider  that  "  dukes  and  lords  and  noble  princes  "  eat, 
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drink,  talk,  move,  exactly  the  same  as  any  other  class  of 
people— nay,  the  very  subjects  in  conversation  are  for  the 
most  part  the  same  in  all  sets,  only,  perhaps,  they  are  some- 
what more  familiarly  treated  with  us  than  with  the  lower 
orders,  who  fancy  rank  is  distinguished  by  pomposity,  and 
that  vState  affairs  are  discussed  with  the  solemnity  of  a 
tragedy — that  we  are  always  my  lording  and  my  ladying  each 
other — that  we  ridicule  commoners  and  curl  our  hair  with 
"  Debrett's  Peerage." 

There  are  some  passages  of  delightful  and  subtle 
flattery ;  as  example  :  A  lady,  on  her  rising  to  leave  a 
party  :  — 

"  Lady  Paulet,  if    you  are  going  so  soon,  honour  me  by 
accepting  my  arm." 

"  You  should  have  said  hand,"  said  the  Frenchman. 
"  Pardon  me,"  answered  the  gallant  old  beau,  "  I  want  my 
hands  to  guard  my  heart." 

Again,  Pelham,  at  a  ball,  asks  a  lady  to  dance.     She 

replies  :  — 

"  I  am  engaged."  Pelham  says  :  "  I  know  it.  Do  you  think 
I  would  dance  with  any  woman  who  was  not  engaged  ?  There 
would  be  no  triumph  to  one's  vanity  in  that  case.  You  must 
prefer  me  to  an  engagement." 

Escott  tells  us  that  we  owe  to  Lytton  the  introduction 
of  hydropathic  establishments  in  England.  I  wonder 
how  Pelham  would  have  conducted  himself  at  these  places 
in  their  present  development. 

"  Ernest  Maltravers  (1837)  and  its  companion  volume 
"  Alice,"  I  always  consider  to  be  the  most  self -revealing 
of  Lytton 's  novels,  and  the  revelation  is  in  the  character 
of  Maltravers ;  it  is  autobiographical  in  regard  to  mental 
experience  rather  than  actual  ones.  Some  of  the  latter 
have  foundation  in  the  actual,  as  in  the  case  of  his  first 
meeting  with  Alice,  for  in  his  notes,  edited  by  his  son, 
we  learn  that  once  on  a  tour  in  the  Lake  District  he 
found  night  coming  on  and  took  shelter  in  a  remote 
cottage ;  and  later  he  found  his  host  preparing  to  attack 
him,  but  there  was  no  pretty  daughter  to  warn  him. 

The  preface  to  the  second  part,  "  Alice,"  shows  the 
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author's  intention.  We  learn  of  the  definite  purpose  he 
had  in  view ;  he  speaks  of  his  philosophical  design,  and 
of  Ernest  Maltravers  as  the  type  of  Genius  or  Intellectual 
Ambition.  The  latter  is,  I  think,  the  more  correct, 
because  I  feel  that  Genius  is  not  a  self-conscious  state, 
but  Intellectual  Ambition  is,  and  "  Maltravers  "  was 
self-conscious  to  a  morbid  degree.  "  Alice,"  he  suggests, 
typifies  Nature.  This  may  be  true  so  far  as  her  influence 
on  Maltravers  is  concerned,  but  Alice  herself  is  too 
exceptional  a  character  to  be  a  type.  My  criticism  is 
that  the  young  Maltravers,  strong,  but  self-conscious, 
self-centred,  full  of  intellectual  pride,  meets  Alice,  and  is 
emotionally  attracted  to  her,  and  she  to  him,  for  from  his 
hands  she  receives  her  first  acts  of  kindness.  The  story 
of  their  few  months  is  delightfully  told ;  it  is,  however,  too 
convenient  to  be  artistic  in  its  relation  to  the  action  of  the 
story,  but  we  must  take  it  in  the  spirit  it  is  meant  and 
what  has  happened.  The  experience  of  Alice  is  to  turn 
her  from  being  an  emotional  woman  into  an  intellectual, 
and  to  Maltravers,  from  a  high-spirited  youth  into  a 
melancholy  misanthrope  who  would  create  a  new  earth, 
one  whose  pride  of  intellect  prevents  him  showing  his 
bleeding  heart.  In  this  novel  we  can  trace  much 
influence  of  Byron,  but  with  this  difference,  Lytton  makes 
his  hero  hide  his  emotions  from  his  world,  but  to  the 
reader  is  given  the  secrets  of  his  soul.  There  is  much  of 
the  spirit  of  Byron's  verses  on  his  thirty-seventh  birth- 
day :  — 

My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf, 
The  flowers  and  fruit  of  love  are  gone ; 

The  worm,  the  canker  and  the  grief 
Are  mine  alone. 

Fortunately  for  us,  there  is  more  than  story  in 
"  Maltravers."  We  have  critical  estimates  of  the  current 
thought  of  the  time,  particularly  in  the  conversations — 
save  the  mark  ! — with  De  Montaigne. 

In  Chapter  II,  Book  6,  "  Alice,"  there  is  an  interesting 
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conversation  on  English,  French  and  German  literature 
and  the  mental  characteristics  of  the  people.  In  this 
Lytton,  through  Maltravers,  gives  evidence  of  the 
influence  of  German  literature  on  him  (1837);  but  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that,  while  recognising  this  influence,  his 
principal  and  attractive  foreign  characters  are  Frenchmen. 

This  novel  would  appear  to  have  set  the  fashion  of 
having  the  genius  in  novels  as  aspiring  to  authorship, 
and,  as  in  this  case,  the  author  does  not  give  examples 
of  his  hero's  genius.  We  must  take  his  word  for  it,  this 
is  evidence  of  discretion  and  also  humility  on  the  part  of 
the  author ;  this  applies  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
intellectual  novelists. 

The  philosophy  of  the  story  breaks  down  in  the  closing 
.chapters,  and  the  reunion  of  Alice  and  Maltravers  is  in 
the  nature  of  an  anti-climax.  The  failure  lies  in  the 
weakness  of  the  emotional  quality  in  these  last  chapters. 
Had  this  been  stronger,  that  is,  more  naturally  worked 
out,  the  story  would  have  been  redeemed. 

The  novel  "  Zanoni  "  (1842),  like  others  of  this 
author's  novels,  is  deliberately  conceived,  and  the  course 
of  the  story  is  a  continuous  argument,  and  extremely 
interesting,  although,  by  the  nature  of  the  underlying 
argument  the  characters  cannot  be  said  to  be  properly  a 
reflection  of  life,  but  they  conveniently  illustrate  thoughts 
and  emotions  which  have  been  the  concern  of  men  of  all 
time.  The  character  of  Zanoni  to  me  represents 
Philosophy,  based  on  Human  Instinct,  a  force  always 
pursuing  the  Ideal,  a  Transcendental  Intellectualism 
which  at  the  supreme  crisis  falls  back  on  Instinct  for  its 
support,  and  then  rises  to  the  supreme  height  of  emotion 
in  self-sacrifice.  Mejnour,  as  Science,  contemplates  the 
Actual,  and  a  force  that  will  sacrifice  everything  but 
itself,  Material  Intellectualism,  the  negation  of  Faith,  the 
pursuer  of  science  must  "  reduce  Being  into  Mind,  must 
master  flesh  and  blood  over  Love  and  Vanity,  Ambition 
and  Hate,  must  destroy  fear,  as  fear  is  the  deadliest 
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enemy  to  knowledge.  The  interest  this  work  has  for 
me  is  the  limitation  it  places  on  Science.  To  quote 
Zanoni  speaking  to  Mejnour  :  — 

"  Fare  thee  well  for  ever  upon  this  earth.  Thy  last 
companion  forsakes  thy  side.  Thine  age  survives  the  youth 
of  all,  and  the  final  day  shall  find  thee  still  the  contemplator 
of  our  tombs.  I  go  with  my  free  will  into  a  land  of  darkness  . .  . 
I  go  for  'the  souls  of  those  for  whom  I  resign  the  clay  shall 
be  my  co-mates  through  eternal  youth.  At  last  I  recognise 
the  true  ordeal  and  the  real  victory.  Mejnour,  cast  down  thy 
elixir,  lay  by  thy  load  of  years.  Wherever  the  soul  can 
wander  the  Eternal  Soul  of  all  things  protects  it  still." 

This  novel  is  further  interesting  for  the  glimpse  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  this  glimpse  suggests  that 
intellectualism  destroys  itself.  Here  we  have  shown  to 
us  great  leaders  who,  having  no  Faith,  when  they  are  in  a 
position  of  power,  become  blood-lusty  for  all  who  stand 
in  their  way. 

The  portion  of  the  novel  describing  the  scenes  in  Paris 
during  the  Revolution  is  credited  with  being  actual 
history  of  the  times,  and  Escott  in  his  "  Life  of  Lytton," 
regrets  that  the  novelist  did  not  give  us  a  history  of  the 
Revolution,  which  would  have  thrown  further  light  on 
the  times,  as  his  grandfather,  Warburton  Lytton,  is 
understood  to  have  had  much  contemporary  material 
which  passed  to  his  grandson,  and  would  have  been  a 
valuable  contribution  to  history. 

The  place  given  to  women  in  the  novel  "  Zanoni  "  is 
extremely  small,  and  really  would  appear  only  to  be 
given  to  emphasise  the  place  of  the  child  in  the  scheme 
of  things ;  the  woman,  as  companion  and  mother,  does 
not  get  the  place  the  conception  of  the  novel  entitles 
her.  It  is  true  her  presence  leads  the  way  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  Zanoni  through  the  child,  but  the  condescension 
of  Zanoni  destroys  the  unity  which  should  ideally  exist. 

"  The  Caxtons  "  (1849)  is  one  of  the  important  novels, 
for  its  family  interest  and  as  a  true  reflection  of  the  times 
in  which  it  was  written.  The  closing  chapters  are 
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interesting  on  account  of  the  descriptions  of  life  in 
Australia  at  the  birth  of  our  Colonies  in  their  modern 
development.  This  novel  was  most  favourably  received 
by  our  Colonists;  they  recognised  the  truth  in  the 
illustrations  given,  and  the  sympathy  shown  for  their 
point  of  view. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  when 
Lytton  accepted  Cabinet  office  as  Minister  for  the 
Colonies  the  influence  of  the  novel  made  his  name 
welcomed  in  the  Colonies,  and  so  contributed  to  his 
success  as  Minister,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
Lytton  was  a  most  successful  Secretary  of  State.  He 
held  office  during  Lord  Derby's  Administration  of  1858. 

"  My  Novel  "  (1853),  or  varieties  in  English  life,  is  an 
exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable  contribution  to  the 
social  history  of  the  nineteenth  century,  written  as  it  is  by 
such  a  close  student  of  affairs  as  Lytton,  and  who,  by  his 
position  and  temperament,  was  able  to  have  experience 
of  many  of  the  varieties.  The  light  on  social  history  is 
shown  in  the  descriptions  of  the  habits  and  manners  of 
his  characters.  We  are  made  familiar  with  the  early 
growths  of  what  we  now  call  the  modern  democratic 
spirit,  and  it  is  shown  to  us  how  this  disturbed  even  the 
best  of  the  squiredoms;  there  is  something  delightfully 
English  and  sound  in  Squire  Hazeldean  and  his  house- 
hold, and  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dale.  One  cannot,  however, 
look  upon  Dick  Avenal  as  a  typical  business  man  of  any 
time.  He  is  but  a  literary  type  in  the  bad  sense ;  it  is 
strange  how  even  novelists,  great  in  other  ways,  cannot 
delineate  a  characteristic  business  man,  particularly 
when  they  would  attempt  one  drawn  from  the  manufac- 
turer class.  They  are  a  little  better  when  they  choose 
the  merchant  or  financier.  We  in  Lancashire  can  offer 
sound  opinions  on  such  features  of  novels. 

The  emotional  qualities  in  "  My  Novel  "  are  stronger 
than  in  Lytton 's  other  work,  and  there  is  better  balance 
of  heart  and  mind.  The  essays  interspersed  through  the 
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volumes,  while  interesting  in  themselves,  do  not,  to  me, 
increase  their  value.  The  emotional  quality  of  the 
climax  is  great  and  raises  the  story  to  a  high  level;  to 
quote  Violante's  reply  to  Harley  L' Estrange  after  he 
has  declared  the  nature  of  his  contemplated  revenge  on 
Egerton. 

"  .  >  .  I  implore  you — by  all  the  memories  of  your  own  life 
hitherto,  if  sorrowful,  unsullied, — leave  to  me  the  right  to 
regard  your  image  as  I  have  done  from  the  first  dawn  of 
childhood.  .  .  .  Let  not  an  act  accompanied  with  a  meanness 
and  a  cruelty  that  give  the  lie  to  your  whole  life, — make 
even  a  grateful  remembrance  of  you  an  unworthy  sin." 

Later  on   we  learn   this  appeal  bears  fruit  :  — 

"  And  now,  Harley,  all  is  told.     You  spoke  of  revenge." 

"  Revenge,"    muttered    Harley. 

"  And,  believe  me,"  continued  Egerton,  "  were  revenge 
in  your  power,  I  should  rejoice  at  it  as  an  atonement.  To 
receive  an  injury  in  return,  for  the  wrong  I  have  inflicted 
upon  you — wiry,  that  would  soothe  my  conscience,  and  raise 
my  lost  self-esteem.  The  sole  revenge  you  can  bestow  takes 
the  form  which  most  humiliates  me;  to  revenge  is  to  pardon." 

This  may  be  considered  as  the  wisdom  of  the  gods,  but 
it  is  the  true  emotional  note. 

'  The  Coming  Race"  (1870).  This  book  is,  to  me, 
a  subtle  and  delicate  satire  on  the  intellectuals.  We 
have  in  this  work  a  social  state  entirely  controlled  by 
reason,  and  its  base  is  fear.  The  state  is  artificial,  and 
research  upon  research  has  produced  the  property  known 
as  vril,  which  substance,  benevolently  used,  is  the  engine 
of  moral  and  material  development,  but,  malevolently 
used,  is  the  engine  of  destruction,  and  as  its  destructive 
properties  are  so  powerful  it  is  decreed  not  to  use  them 
except  in  war.  It  is  in  the  mutual  fear  of  vril  that  the 
safety  of  the  social  structure  rests.  Lytton  concludes 
with  these  words  :  — 
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The  more  I  think  of  a  people  calmly  developing  .... 
powers  surpassing  our  most  disciplined  modes  of  force  and 
virtues  to  which  our  life,  social  and  political,  becomes 
antagonistic  in  proportion  as  our  civilisation  advances,  the 
more  devoutly  I  pray  that  ages  may  yet  elapse  before  there 
emerge  into  the  sunlight  our  inevitable  destroyers  ...  I  have 
thought  it  my  duty  to  my  fellow-men  to  place  on  record  these 
fore  warnings  of  The  Coming  Race. 

This  romance  was  published  anonymously,  and  I  am 
told  it  was  not  for  a  year,  and  after  much  speculation,  that 
the  authorship  was  known.  This  is  not  surprising,  as 
the  style  is  entirely  different  from  anything  Lytton  had 
previously  written,  and  his  conclusion  is  not  one  that 
would  be  arrived  at  by  the  reading  or  study  of  his  other 
works,  as  they  incline  much  to  the  view  of  the  ultimate 
virtue  in  the  domination  of  the  intellect. 

In  "  Kenelm  Chillingly  "  (1873),  his  last  novel,  Lytton 
gets  away  from  the  gloomy  hauteur  of  the  great  man 
with  pride  of  intellect,  and  who  lacks  the  blessed  part  to 
suffer  fools  gladly,  away,  from  the  solitary,  the  looker  on, 
or  a  looker  over  the  world  to  the  looker  into  the  world ; 
still  a  solitary,  but  is  not  content  with  looking  on. 
This  novel  marks  the  intermediate  stage  between  the 
philosophy  of  the  ancients  as  interpreted  by  the 
philosophers  of  the  early  period  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  the  more  materialistic  philosophy  of  the  later  period. 
In  Kenelm  we  have  a  self-conscious  altruist,  surely  a 
paradox,  intellectually  hard,  and  a  sentimentalist,  and 
again  we  have  the  antagonism  to  the  influence  of  women, 
particularly  as  regards  the  affections.  This  is  a  quality 
of  the  type  of  mind  portrayed,  because  where  we  have  a 
man  who  decides  to  act  only  as  prompted  by  his  reason, 
is  full  of  fear  when  his  instinct  would  prompt  him  to  a 
course  of  action  which  his  mind  could  not  reduce  to  an 
argument  of  cause  and  effect: 

The  speech  of  Kenelm  on  his  twenty-first  birthday  is 
echoed  in,  shall  .we  say,  some  of  the  works  of  Bernard 
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Shaw,  and  Maurice  Hewlett  echoes  the  activities  of 
Kenelm  in  "Rest  Harrow"  and  its  companion  works. 
Shaw  lays  hold  of  the  intellectual  side  of  the  character 
and  Hewlett  the  sentimental.  In  this  novel  there  is  an 
interesting  reference  to  humour:  — 

Leopold  Travers  had  in  him  that  sense  of  humour  which 
generally  accompanies  a  strong  practical  understanding  (no 
man,  for  instance,  has  a  more  practical  understanding  than  a 
Scot,  and  no  man  has  a  keener  susceptibility  to  humour). 
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REPORT    OF    THE    COUNCIL    ON     THE 
FIFTY-FOURTH     SESSION. 

During  the  past  Session  the  Rev.  Arthur  W.  Fox,  M.A.,  has 
occupied  the  Presidential  Chair,  in  succession  to  the  late  Mr. 
George  Milner,  M.A.  Mr.  Fox,  as  an  old  member  of  the  Club, 
has  been  a  constant  contributor  to  its  proceedings  upon  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  and  the  members  have  good  reason  to 
congratulate  themselves  upon  having  been  able  to  secure  the 
services  of  one  who,  by  his  general  culture,  tactfulness,  and 
unfailing  good  humour,  was  so  admirably  fitted  for  the  position 
to  which  he  was  elected. 

It  has  been  a  matter  for  regret  to  the  Council,  and  to  the 
members  generally,  that  Mr.  W.  R.  Credland,  who  has  for  so 
long  held  the  position  of  Honorary  Secretary  and  Editor,  has 
been,  for  reasons  of  ill-health,  unable  to  perform  his  duties 
during  the  past  Session.  At  the  request  of  the  Council  the 
work  was  temporarily  undertaken  by  Mr.  H.  Tinsley  Pratt. 

The  effects  of  the  present  Great  War,  which  are  already  so 
widespread,  have  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  a  number  of  old  and 
esteemed  members,  due  to  removal  from  the  district  or  from 
other  causes.  In  this  particular,  however,  the  Manchester 
Literary  Club  has  perhaps  suffered  less  than  many  other  clubs, 
societies,  and  institutions  throughout  the  country. 

As  was  perhaps  inevitable,  the  belligerent  note  has  made  itself 
felt  in  a  number  of  the  contributions,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
and  if  our  bards  have  failed  to  produce  a  martial  epic,  or  a  war 
ballad  of  extraordinary  quality,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
master-poets  of  the  day  have  done  very  little  better.  But,  apart 
from  contributions  bearing  upon  the  war  and  its  effects,  the 
papers  read  before  the  Club  have  been  of  a  varied  and  interest- 
ing character,  and  it  may  be  claimed  that  the  Session  now 
closed  has  been  in  every  way  successful. 

Twenty  ordinary  meetings  were  held,  at  which  19  papers  and 
37  short  communications  were  read. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  papers  :  — 

1915. 
Oct.    11.     "Germany:   The  Allurement" OSCAR  S.   HALL. 

18.  "Examples  of  University  Wit  and  Humour"... Rev.  A.  W.  Fox. 

25.  The  Nature  and  Appreciation  of  Poetry  "...LIONEL  BIRCH. 

Nov.    1.  'Allan  Breac  Stewart  and  His  Associates  "...TINSLEY  PRATT. 


29.      'Manchester  Six  Score  Years  Ago" B.  A.  REDFERN. 
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Dec.     6.     "Some  Tendencies  of  Modern  Fiction" J.  W    MARRIOTT. 

„      13.     "A  Reverie  on  Wine" J.  REDFEARN  WILLIAMSON. 

1916. 
Jan.   10.     "  Anton    Tchekoff  :    Russian    Novelist    and    Dramatist " 

D.  E.  OLIVER. 

,,      17.     "  The   Influence  of   Science  upon   Poetry   and  Fiction " 

Rev.   A.   W.   Fox. 

„     24.     "  Carlyle  Redivivus  " J    REDFEARN  WILLIAMSON. 

Feb.     7.     "  Shakespeare  Amid  his  Contemporaries  "...J.  CTJMING  WALTERS. 

„      14.     "Old  English  Melodies"  (Musical  Night )...,G  H.  DITCHBURN. 

„  .  21.     "Diary  and  Letters  of  Caroline  Fox" J.  E.  BALMER. 

„     28.    "  Some  War  Psychology" LAWRENCE  CLAY. 

Mar.    6.     "  Some   Modern   Developments   in   Book   Illustration " 

HENRY  CADNESS. 

„      13.     "Lord  Lytton  and  Some  Modern  Novelists"... HERBERT  TAYLOR. 

The  short  communications  were  as  follows  :  — 

1915. 
Oct.    11.     "Alexander   Smith:    Poet" L.   CONRAD   HARTLEY. 

„      18.     "  Scottish  Soldiers  under  French  Kings  " TINSLEY  PRATT. 

„      25.     "Some   Unfinished  Books" ARCHIBALD   SPARKE. 

„      25.     "Japanese  Swords  and  Tsuba" J.  HILDITCH. 

Nov.    1.     "Cockney  Humour  and   Character" D.   E.   OLIVER. 

„        8.     "The  Padre's  Story" D.  COBLEY. 

„        8.     "Poetry:  An  Impression" J.  H.  SWANN. 

,,       8.     "  Flower- Music  "    (Verses) LIONEL  BIRCH. 

„      15.     "A  Corner  in  Donegal" Rev.  A.  W.  Fox. 

„      15.     "A  Travel  Note" W.   D.    COBLEY. 

„      22.     "Chance  as  a  Stimulant" HERBERT   TAYLOR. 

„      29.     "Reflections  of  an  Amateur  Policeman" J.  H.  HOBBINS. 

Dec.     6.  "  Some  Early  Literary  Men  of  Oldham  Road  District " 

A.  R.  SCOTT. 

„      13.     "Rupert  Brooke" W.  BAGSHAW. 

1916. 
Jan.   10.     "Three  in  a  Fog" W.  D.   COBLEY. 

„      17.     "Art   and   Manufactures" JAS.   SMITHIES. 

„     17.     "Sailors  All" W.  D.  COBLEY. 

„      24.  "  Some  Personal  Recollections  of  Samuel  Bamford  " 

B.  A.  REDFERN. 

„      31.  "  In  Times  of  War,"  "  Sweet  o'  the  World,"  "  Hylas  " 

(3  lyrics) LIONEL  BIRCH. 

„      31.     "Translation  from  a  Spanish  Periodical" EDGAR  COOKE. 

„      31.     "Gartan" Rev.    A.    W.   Fox. 

„     31.  "  Plea  for  the  Re-Reading  of   History   in  the   Light  of 

Modern  Events" A.  H.  M.  Gow. 

„     31.     "Thrills" J.  E.  CRAVEN. 

„      31.     "Eawr  Tummy"  (Verses) WALTER  EMSLEY. 

„      31.     "  Jenifer's  Choice  "  (Ballad) J.  REDFEARN  WILLIAMSON. 

„      31.     "Shakespeare"  (Two  lyrics)  D.  E.  OLIVER. 

„      31.     "Selections  from  a  Play" WM.  BAGSHAW. 

„     31.  "  Travesty  on   Current  English  and  Russian  Fiction " 

W.  D.    COBLEY. 
Feb.     7.     "Discovery  of  the  Longitude"   J.    H.    HOBBINS. 

„      21.     "Lord  Cockburn's  'Memorials'" EDGAR  ATTKINS. 

„      28.     "The  Moon  in  Literature" J.  W.   MARRIOTT. 
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Mar.    6.     "Letters  of  Charles  Eliot  Norton" Rev.  GEO.  A.  PAYNE. 

„       6.     "A  Dickensian  Memory" J.  LEA  AXON. 

,,      13.     "Violet  Jacob's  'Songs  of  Angus'" A.  H.  M.  Gow. 

The  papers  and  short  communications,  numbering  together 
fifty-six,  may  be  classified  as  follows  :  Philosophy,  2 ;  Art  and 
Music,  3 ;  Biography  and  Criticism,  18 ;  Poetry  and  the  Drama, 
10 ;  Travel,  3  ;  History,  13  ;  Fiction,  3  ;  Humour,  3  ;  Translation,  i. 

LIBRARY. 

The  Library  now  contains  903  volumes,  consisting  largely  of 
books  written  by  present  and  past  members  of  the  Club,  with 
the  addition  of  some  books  of  reference  and  a  number  of 
volumes  chiefly  by  local  authors,  or  which  have  a  local  interest. 
Among  the  gifts  of  books  to  the  Club  during  the  Session  have 
been  "  The  Transactions  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire, Vol.  30,  N.S.";  "The  Transactions  of  the  Man- 
chester Statistical  Society  for  1914-15  ";  "  The  Coming  Christ," 
by  '  Johanna  ';  "  The  Life  and  Teaching  of  W.  H.  Gillespie," 
by  James  Urquhart,  "  The  Quarries  of  Syracuse,  and  other 
Verses,"  by  Rev.  W.  G.  Cadman ;  and  a  brochure  on  "  Allan 
Breac  Stewart,"  by  Mr.  Tinsley  Pratt. 

EXCURSION. 
The  usual  Annual  Excursion  did  not  take  place  last  summer. 

CONVERSAZIONI. 

The  Session  was  opened  on  Monday,  October  4th,  1915,  by 
a  Conversazione  held  in  the  Large  Hall  of  the  Grand  Hotel, 
and  was  closed  by  a  Conversazione  held  in  the  same  room  on 
Monday,  March  27th,  1916. 

CHRISTMAS    SUPPER. 

The  Christmas  Supper  was  held  on  Monday,  December  2oth, 
1915,  in  the  Large  Hall  of  the  Grand  Hotel.  The  Rev.  Arthur 
W.  Fox  presided.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  D.  E.  Oliver  the 
usual  festive  ceremonies  were  carried  out.  Yuletide  carols  were 
provided  by  the  boy  choristers  of  St.  Ann's  Church.  Mr. 
Laurence  Clay  proposed  the  principal  toast,  "  The  Club  and 
its  President,"  to  which  Mr.  Fox  suitably  replied.  The  toast 
of  "  The  Guests  "  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Robert  Peel,  which 
was  replied  to  in  very  felicitous  manner  by  the  principal  guest, 
Sir  Henry  A.  Miers,  F.R.S.,  Vice-Chancellor  of  Manchester 
University.  Songs  and  other  appropriate  items  were  given  at 
intervals  during  the  evening. 
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IN   MEMORIAM. 

The  Club  has  lost  by  death  during  the  Session  Mr.  Albert 
Jarrett,  who  had  been  a  member  for  fourteen  years. 

MEMBERSHIP     AND     FINANCE. 

The  Club  has  lost,  fourteen  members  by  death,  resignation  or 
being  struck  off  the  roll,  and  seven  new  members  have  been 
elected.  The  number  of  members  is  now  165,  including  Honorary 
and  Corresponding  Members.  The  Hon.  Treasurer's  statement 
shows  a  balance  in  hand  of  £8.  igs.  8d. 


MANCHESTER   LITERARY   CLUB. 


The  Honorary  Treasurer  in  account  with  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  for 
the  Session  ending  20th  March,  1916. 


RECEIPTS. 

£  s.    d. 
To  Balance  brought  forward  42    4    1 

EXPENDITURE. 

£  s.    d. 
:    By  Administration: 
Rent                                 20    0    0 

Ordinary  Members   £129  13    6 
Corresponding  Mem- 
bers                              880 

Postages    3    1    6 
Insurance  (£500)  012    6 
,,        "Aircraft"      150 
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Advertising  4    6    0 

Entrance  Fees                 770 

Stationery       .  .               810 

157  10    0 

„  History  of  the  Club.  .      086 
„  Sale  of  Old  Volumes..      096 

rary  0  18    0 
Boxes  to  hold  "Bur- 

,,  Bank  Interest                                    0  14    5 

,,  Publications  : 

Annual  volume  105    0    0 
Editor's     fee,    Man- 
chester Quarterly..     10    0    0 
Editor's  fee,  Proceed- 
ings      10  o  o 

'  City  News  '  Reports 
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ance.                            500 

History  of  Club  £21    1    0 
Previous  sales  n    2  10 
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In  stock  £998 
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PROCEEDINGS. 

OPENING   CONVERSAZIONE. 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  4TH,  1915.— The  fifty -fourth  annual  Session 
of  the  Club  was  opened  by  a  Conversazione  held  in  the  large 
hall  of  the  Grand  Hotel.  The  Rev.  ARTHUR  W.  Fox,  M.A.,  the 
President  for  the  Session,  was  in  the  Chair,  and  in  his  opening 
remarks  spoke  of  the  difficulty  under  which  he  laboured  in 
following,  as  President,  the  late  Mr.  George  Milner — honoured 
citizen  and  great  Churchman  as  he  was.  In  the  course  of  a 
short  address  Mr.  Fox,  as  was  inevitable,  glanced  at  the  Great 
War,  and  discussed  the  works  of  German  scholars  of  the  past, 
pointing  out  that  Prussia  had  not  produced  any  man  of  mark 
in  scholarship  and  the  arts.  There  was  an  interesting 
exhibition  of  paintings  and  photographs  by  members  of  the 
Club.  The  musical  and  miscellaneous  programme  was  quite 
up  to  the  usual  standard,  and  included  songs  and  duets  by 
Madame  G.  H.  Brookes,  Miss  Cissie  Wolstencroft,  Miss  Elsa 
Conway  and  Mr.  E-  Pilkington.  Original  duologues  were 
contributed  by  Miss  Kate  Brookes  and  Mr.  Gerald  M.  Farmer; 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil  gave  several  monologues.  The  accom- 
panists were  Mr.  James  Lowe  and  Mr.  E-  Bennett  North. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  IITH,  1915.— This  was  the  first  ordinary 
meeting  of  the  new  Session.  The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox,  M.A.,  was 
in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  L.  CONRAD  HARTLEY  read  a  short  paper  on  "  Alexander 
Smith  :  Poet." 

Mr.  OSCAR  S.  HALL  read  the  principal  paper  :  "  Germany  : 
The  Allurement."  It  took  the  form  of  an  exhaustive  review  of 
a  German  book,  "England  and  Germany,"  by  Dr.  J.  von 
Schulze-Gavernitz,  Professor  of  Economics  in  Freiburg  Univer- 
sity. Mr.  Hall  published  in  1895  an  English  translation  of  an 
earlier  work  by  the  same  author,  "The  Cotton  Trade  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent."  The  present  work,  of  which 
an  English  translation  has  not  yet  appeared,  deals  with  the 
different  economic  conditions  which  prevail  in  England  and 
Germany.  The  reviewer  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
book  is  much  more  important,  and  has  a  greater  bearing  on  the 
Anglo-German  problem  and  the  march  of  events  than  the 
better-known  works  of  Bernardi  and  Von  Buelow,  and  especially 
in  relation  to  the  commercial  and  intellectual  classes  of  this 
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country,  because  it  shows  very  clearly  in  what  manner  the 
enthusiastic  co-operation  of  the  classes  which  count  in  a  nation 
has  been  secured.  It  may  have  been  that  in  previous  studies 
of  the  professor  on  the  status  of  England's  commerce  and 
economic  position  in  the  world  have  resulted  in  a  recognition 
of  its  soundness,  causing  envious  developments,  which  have  led 
to  the  production  of  this  book.  In  one  place  the  author 
expresses  the  opinion  that  our  jealousy  has  arisen  through  the 
severe  blows  struck  at  us  through  German  high  protective 
tariffs  securing  high  home  prices  and  lower  export  prices,  which 
threaten  numerous  English  industries.  He  further  says  that  it 
is  naturally  difficult  for  the  Briton  to  see  his  economic 
supremacy"  threatened  by  new  forces,  and  doubly  so  because, 
along  with  the  economical,  the  political  predominance  is  also 
in  question.  He  is  compelled  to  admit  that  our  cotton  industry 
has  taken  a  new  spurt,  which  assures  its  supremacy  for  decades. 
He  clumsily  attempts  to  prove  the  comparative  decline  of  our 
shipbuilding,  whilst  admitting  that  we  still  possess  more  than 
half  of  the  total  ships'  tonnage,  and  more  large  shipbuilding 
yards,  than  all  the  other  nations  put  together. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  i8TH,  1915. — Mr.  J.  F.  L.  CROSLAND  was 
in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  TINSLEY  PRATT  read  a  short  paper  on  "  Scottish  Soldiers 
under  French  Kings." 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox,  M.A.,  read  the  principal  paper  :  "  Some 
Examples  of  University  Wit  and  Humour." 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  25TH,  1915 — The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox,  M.A., 
in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ARCHIBALD  SPARKE  read  a  short  paper  on  the  subject  of 
"  Some  Unfinished  Books." 

Mr.  JOHN  HILDITCH  read  the  following  short  paper  on 
"  Japanese  Swords  and  Tsuba,"  in  illustration  of  which  a 
number  of  the  latter  (sword-guards)  were  laid  on  the  table  : — 

JAPANESE  SWORDS  AND  TSUBA. 

In  China,  even  so  far  back  as  a  thousand  years  ago,  a  celestial 
poet  was  singing  the  praises  of  a  Japanese  sword,  and  later  its 
keen  edge  and  swift  stroke  have  made  it  an  object  of  respect 
and  wonderment  to  many  European  writers. 

Japan  herself  has  hundreds  of  books  upon  the  subject,  and 
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•  some  of  these  are  ancient,  rare  and  costly,  while  others  are 
modern  and  communicative,  and  -can  be  bought  for  a  few  pence. 
Many  of  these  books  are  doubtless  of  stern  necessity  to  any 
who  would  become  versed  in  the  peculiarities  and  the  technicali- 
ties of  the  Japanese  sword,  for  all  the  various  portions  of  the 
blade  have  their  names,  and  strict  attention  must  be  paid  to 
every  part.  Such  names  as  Nakago-sori,  Yakiba,  Shinogi, 
Kissaki,  and  Ryo-no-me,  appearing  with  about  a  dozen  others 
in  the  terminology  of  the  sword,  remind  one  that  not  the  most 
insignificant  part  of  the  weapon  is  left  unnoticed  or  its  praises 
allowed  to  remain  unsung. 

The  smiths  who  produced  these  emblems  of  the  national  life 
of  Japan  were  craftsmen  around  whom  mythical  legend  and 
ancient  story  have  thrown  such  a  beautiful  halo  that  their 
ancestors  are  now  numbered  among  the  gods  of  the  Divine  Age, 
and  in  the  Japan  of  to-day  the  names  of  the  foremost  smiths 
are  well  known  as  the  names  of  the  foremost  painters,  or  poets, 
or  statesmen. 

The  work  of  the  smith  was  accordingly  accounted  highly 
honourable,  and  men  of  high  rank  and  noble  birth  would 
sometimes  enter  the  smithy  professionally,  in  spite  of  the 
manual  labour  it  entailed. 

In  one  of  the  many  books  on  the  subject  of  the  sword  there 
are  given  the  names  of  11,000  sword-smiths — names  to  be 
treasured,  whether  of  lord  or  peasant,  since  they  are  the  names 
of  the  god-descended-men  who  produced  the  trusty  blades  which 
came  to  be  called  "  the  living  soul  of  the  Samurai." 

It  was  on  the  ist  January,  1877,  following  an  edict  made  nine 
months  before,  that  the  Japanese  Government  prevented  the 
Samurai  from  wearing  any  longer  the  two  swords  which  had 
been  the  distinctive  mark  of  their  martial  caste  for  five  hundred 
years  or  more. 

Throughout  those  centuries  of  feudalism  a  man's  life  was  at 
his  lord's  call,  and  as  he  robed  himself  in  the  morning  hour, 
religiously  placing  the  two  swords  in  his  belt,  he  might  never 
feel  sure  that  that  day  might  not  be  his  last,  either  in  fight  with 
an  adversary  in  the  open,  or  by  self-infliction  on  the  floor  mats 
under  the  orders  which  emanated  from  the  rigid  and  stiff  code  of 
Samurai  etiquette.  Thus  his  swords  had  to  be  religiously  and 
continuously  cared  for.  The  edge  of  the  one  must  be  kept  keen 
enough  to  cut  off  a  man's  head  at  a  blow  and  to  do  it  also  so 
skilfully  as  to  leave  a  shred  of  skin  on  the  throat  by  which  the 
head  could  hang  on  the  breast.  The  edge  of  the  other  sword 
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was  to  be  kept,  as  has  been  said,  in  readiness  for  the  wearer  to 
turn  upon  himself  and  to  give  himself  a  graceful  and  happy 
despatch  if  any  need  for  this  great  act  of  sacrifice  should  arise. 

In  the  days  of  full  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  sword, 
blades  which  had  been  kept  from  generation  to  generation  were 
handed  on  from  father  to  son  with  increasing  ceremony,  and  a 
sword  given  by  her  parents  to  a  daughter  was  the  emblem  of 
that  purity  of  life  which  the  woman  was  expected  to  keep,  or 
else  she  was  expected  to  seek  repose  in  death  by  the  edge  of  the 
weapon  presented  to  her. 

Further,  the  sword  to  the  Japanese  was  an  intensely  sacred 
weapon,  and  in  terming  it  the  soul  of  the  Samurai  they  reveal 
their  belief  in  the  pleasing  idea  that  the  soul  of  the  warrior, 
after  his  final  earthly  conflict,  passed  into  the  beloved  weapon 
he  had  worn  at  his  side  and  which  he  left  (when  going  West) 
to  his  heirs  for  ever.  Consequently  the  new  owner  would 
refrain,  or  be  expected  to  refrain,  from  the  doing  of  any  mean  or 
ungentlemanly  deed  for  the  sake  of  the  soul-possessed-sword  in 
his  keeping.  Moreover,  so  firm  was  the  belief  that  a  faithful 
spirit  resided  in  the  blade  that  an  inherited  sword  would  on  no 
account  be  stolen  lest  stupendous  disaster  should  come  to  the 
wrongful  owner  from  the  gods.  It  is  recorded  that  a  penniless 
Japanese,  not  many  years  ago,  sold  a  sword  which  had  come 
down  to  him  through  several  generations,  and  sold  it,  too,  at  a 
price  much  below  its  market  value,  to  an  Bnglishmari.  And 
after  the  bargain  was  completed,  and  before  the  Englishman 
had  had  more  than  a  few  short  days  to  rejoice  in  his  bargain, 
the  Japanese  was  at  his  hotel  imploring  him  to  let  him  buy  back 
the  sword,  for  he  could  not  sleep  at  nights  on  account  of  the 
wailing  of  his  father  because  his  sword  was  in  wrong  ownership. 

Swordsjhave  been  known  to  be  used  in  Japan  almost  ever  since 
the  immigration  of  the  race  to  the  islands  they  now  occupy,  and 
the  first  traces  of  the  weapon  are  to  be  found  in  iron.  Gold, 
silver,  iron,  copper  and  tin  are  the  only  substances  recognised 
by  the  early  Chinese  or  Japanese  as  metals,  and  they  are  known 
by  the  term  Go  Kin,  which  signifies  the  five  metals  and  are 
supposed  to  be  related  to  the  five  colours  and  also  to  the  five 
planets.  All  these  metals  are  believed  to  have  originated 
through  the  action  of  the  sun  and  the  masculine  and  feminine 
principles  of  Nature  on  the  materials  of  the  earth's  crust. 

The  natives,  I  think,  knew  well  which  metal  was  the  more 
valuable,  and  they  termed  gold  the  "  king  of  the  five  metals." 
I  only  mention  the  "  king  of  metals  "  thus  in  passing  because 
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of  the  fact  that  the  first  use  of  the  Japanese  for  gold  was  as  a 
coating  for  other  metals,  to  protect  them  from  rust,  and  also 
because  it  was  used  for  decorative  purposes  in  the  production 
of  specially  rich  or  fine  specimens  of  swords  and  their  tsuba,  or 
sword-guards.  I  have  remarked  that  the  first  traces  of  the 
Japanese  sword  are  to  be  found  in  iron,  the  metal  which, 
according  to  ancient  philosophy,  is  a  product  of  the  masculine 
principle  of  Nature,  and  therefore  is  hard  and  tenacious  in 
quality.  In  the  dolmen  tombs  of  Japan,  erected  three  of  four 
centuries  B.C.,  there  have  been  found  many  iron  swords,  from 
two  feet  six  inches  to  three  feet  long,  and  all  with  the  perfectly 
straight  back  which  was  in  existence  until  the  sixth  or  seventh 
century  A.  D. 

In  the  temple  at  Itsukushima  there  are  now  treasured  two 
curved  blades,  the  earliest  examples  of  curvature  in  the  sword 
which  have  been  preserved,  and  they  were  made  by  a  famous 
smith  of  Yamato,  named  Amikuni,  who  worked  between  the 
years  701  and  714  A.D.  From  that  time  onward,  as  the  worship 
of  arms  increased,  and  as  internecine  strife  shook  the  country 
from  end  to  end  through  the  feuds  of  the  Taira  and  Minamoto 
clans,  the  warrior's  sword  become  more  and  more  a  precious 
possession  and  the  highest  skill  of  the  cleverest  and  most 
renowned  of  all  the  god-elected  smiths  was  expended  and 
lavished  upon  it.  For  the  sword  was  to  be  made  not  only 
perfect  as  a  weapon  for  the  stern  needs  of  war — a  weapon  which 
would,  by  the  way,  in  its  moment  of  testing  cut  two,  or  even 
three,  corpses  clean  through  at  once — but  it  was  also  to  be 
perfected  as  a  work  of  art  to  adorn  the  person  in  times  of  peace ! 
By  the  warrior  himself  not  only  is  his  blade  regarded  as  a  sacred 
and  precious  possession,  but  also  the  accessories  of  his 
sword  are  highly  valued,  and  among  these  the  sword-guard,  or 
tsuba,  holds  the  highest  place.  These  may  be  square,  round 
or  oval,  or,  indeed,  any  shape  whatever,  and  may  measure  from 
one  and  a  half  inches  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  though  the 
average  diameter  is  about  three  inches.  They  are  made  in  iron, 
copper  or  bronze,  and  two  only  are  known  to  have  been 
produced  in  gold,  though  that  metal  is  frequently  used  in  their 
decoration. 

The  most  ancient  sword-guards  are  of  iron  and  up  to  about 
the  thirteenth  century  they  are  found  without  ornament,  save 
through  the  indentation  or  roughness  left  by  the  punch  and  the 
hammer,  or  a  simple  geometric  perforation.  But  from  the 
fifteenth  century  onwards  sword-guards,  and  especially  those  of 
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iron,  became  marvels  of  skill  and  patient  work,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  all  that  were  produced  by  the  best  craftsmen 
were  of  wrought — not  cast — iron.  The  warriors  themselves, 
they  whose  names  are  held  in  passionate  and  romantic  devotion 
by  their  countrymen,  preferred  sword-guards  in  iron  to  those  of 
any  other  substance.  They  loved  its  solidity,  and  considered  its 
capability  of  resistance  to  violent  blows  a  valuable  asset.  Thus, 
though  among  the  many  hundreds  of  tsuba  which  have  found 
their  way,  since  the  Japanese  Restoration  of  1868,  into  this  and 
other  countries,  there  are  numbers  to  be  found  in  bronze,  or 
other  metals  with  alloys,  yet  it  is  in  those  made  of  hard- 
tempered  iron  that  the  finest  and  most  remarkable  work  is  to  be 
found.  On  one  guard  will  be  found  forms  of  the  greatest 
delicacy,  almost  microscopic  in  detail.  On  another  sweeping 
curves  and  bold  contours.  Yet  both  guards  will  be  carved  with 
as  much  exactitude  and  grace  as  if  the  material  were  potter's 
clay  instead  of  solid  iron.  The  fullness  of  their  design  will  also 
appeal  to  the  observer,  for  the  space  of  the  guard  has  necessarily 
to  be  broken  by  the  pierced  aperture  made  for  the  tang  of  the 
sword  to  pass  through.  Yet  this  limitation  of  space  set  no 
barrier  to  the  art  of  the  craftsmen  who  produced  them,  and 
utilising  both  sides  of  the  guard  he  depicts  scenes  worthy  the 
artist's  brush. 

One  looks  sometimes  in  wonder  upon  these  iron  gems,  for,  in 
the  subjects  which  the  metal  artists  selected  for  use,  no  subject 
is  omitted  which  could  suggest  to  the  warrior  on  the  field  the 
symbolism  of  the  land  for  which  he  fought.  Therefore  the 
flowers  they  loved,  the  gods  they  worshipped,  the  heroes  they 
adored,  the  legends  they  cherished,  and  the  stories  they  loved 
are  all  suggested  or  represented  in  the  relief  work,  or  delicate 
chasing,  or  incrusted  in  some  way  or  other  upon  the  old  sword- 
guards  which  were  valued  so  highly  by  their  owners,  and 
cherished  by  the  people  in  general. 

Mr.  LIONEL  BIRCH  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  The  Nature 
and  Appreciation  of  Poetry." 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  IST,  1915. — Mr.  B.  A.  RED  FERN  was  in 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  D.  E.  OLIVER  read  the  following  short  paper  on  "Cockney 
Humour  and  Character  "  :  — 

COCKNEY  HUMOUR  AND  CHARACTER. 
The  humour  of  the  Cockney  must  be  considered  as  one  with 
his  peculiarities  of  speech.     Dialects   vary,    and   modifications 
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creep  into  local  speech  as  custom,  fashion  and  taste  alter  with 
the    changeful    course    of    time.      The    Cockneyism    of    Mr. 
Pickwick's    witty  manservant    went    out   with    the    crinoline. 
Sam's  pronunciations,  for  example,  of  the  adjective   very   as 
"  werry "   would   in   modern    Cockney   parlance   be    "  vurry." 
What  constitutes  a  Cockney  ?     The  dictionary  definition    runs  : 
"  A   native  of  London,   used  as  a  term  of   contempt."     The 
Cockney  of   tradition   is   a   Londoner   born   within  the   sound 
of  Bow  Bells  :  that  merry  peal  from  the  belfry  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  in  Cheapside,  heard  by  the  youthful  Richard 
Whittington  on  the  verdant  slopes  of  Highgate  Hill.     The  real 
Cockney,  be  he  born  within  or  without  earshot  of  the  famous 
bells,  is  a  rapidly  diminishing  quantity,  although  as  the  fourth 
or  fifth   descendant  of  London-bred   progenitors   he  is   by   no 
means  extinct.     Another  essential  qualification  is  that  he  must 
have  forgotten,  or  at  least  be  ready  to  ignore,  his  elementary 
education.     His  wits  should  be  sharpened  by  constant  touch 
with  the  bitter  realities  and  remorseless  whirl  of  London  life. 
His  predilection  for  his  native  city  should  amount  to  a  passion, 
and  certainly  when  my  acquaintance  with  him  first  began  in 
1879  it  was  his  customary  delight  to  dub  all  that  portion  (to  use 
an  auctioneer's  phrase)  of  English  soil  outside  the  area  of  his 
beloved  London  as  the  "  bleeding  kentry  " — meaning  thereby 
nought  save  a  collection  of  villages,  live-stock,  fields,  flowers, 
vegetables,  hedgerows  and  trees.     The  sanguinary  adjective  is 
ever  on  his  lips,  not  necessarily  as  a  word  of  abuse ;  occasionally 
it  is  used  as  a  term  of  compliment  or  even  endearment.     But 
"  bleeding  "  and  "  bloody  "  are  to  him  excellent  "  emphatics," 
and  without  them  he  is  lost.     The  origin  of  these  adjectival 
expletives  is  buried  in  obscurity,  though  some  regard  them  as 
blasphemous  corruptions  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  oaths.     A  real 
Cockney,  furthermore,  is  one  who  has  never  amassed  more  of 
material  substance  than  serves  the  purpose  of  keeping  body 
and  soul  in  a  state  of  blissful  but  never  realised  expectancy. 
The  well-to-do  Cockney  is  is  an  object  of  suspicion  to  his  poorer 
brethren.       Prosperity   fosters  respectability,    while  the   latter 
engenders  a  refined  vocabulary.     Gus  Elen,  one  of  the  ablest 
exponents  of  Cockney  humour  on  the  music  hall  stage,  used 
to  sing  of  one  Jack  Jones,  nicknamed  the   Golden   Dustman, 
who,  upon  succeeding  to  an  unexpected  fortune,  resigned  his 
appointment  under  the  borough  surveyor,  shunned  his  old  pals, 
deserted  his  customary  haunts,  and  began  to  call  "  'is  muvver 
'is  mawr  "  ;  the  refrain  ending  after  this  fashion  :  — 
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Since  Jack  Jones  kime  in  f  er  'arf  an  awnce  o'  splosh, 

Well  'e  dunno  were  'e  awr. 

Another  of  Elen's  songs  lives  in  my  memory  after  a  lapse 
of  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  theme  being  the  pride  of  an 
enthusiastic  amateur  horticulturist  for  his  little  backyard 
garden.  The  chorus,  with  variations,  running  :  — 

It  reely  is  a  vurry  pretty  garding, 
Fer  'En don  to  the  westward  my  be  seen, 

And  if  yer  didn't  topple  over, 

Yer  could  see  acrawst  ter  Dover, 
If  it  warsent  fer  the  'ouses  in  between. 

What  vistas  of  fair  nature  might  not  even  Manchester  reveal 
were  it  not  for  the  obstruction  of  domestic  architecture. 

When  that  versatile  actor,  Albert  Chevalier  (whose 
wonderfully  expressive  countenance  now  adorns  many 
a  cinema  screen)  forsook  the  dramatic  stage,  about  the  early 
'nineties,  for  the  "  halls,"  he  immediately  became  famous  for 
his  coster  roles.  These  Cockney  studies,  despite  certain 
idealisation,  were  masterpieces  of  character  delineation.  Elen's 
impersonations  were  truly  realistic,  but  Chevalier's  had  the 
merit  of  being  more  artistic.  "  My  Old  Dutch,"  a  beautifully 
pathetic  illustration  in  song  of  the  kindlier  side  of  Cockney 
nature,  rarely  failed  to  wring  a  tear  from  the  most  hardened 
music-hall  frequenter.  One  example  of  Chevalier  is  worth 
recalling.  It  depicts  the  weakness  of  a  pal  whose  outlook  on 
life  is  deplorably  pessimistic  and  whose  tongue  is  superlatively 
acrimonious.  The  chorus  words  are  : — 

'E  mikes  yer  fink  as  loife's  a  blank, 
A  disgustin'  dreery  dessit. 
It  'aint  exactly  wot  'e  syes, 
It's  the  narsty  wy  'e  sez  it. 

Fred  Anstey,  of  "  Punch,"  is  another  master  of  Cockney 
humour.  He  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  that  clever  and 
diverting  farce,  "  The  Man  from  Blankleys,"  and  also  of 
numerous  novels.  His  Cockney  dialogues  and  satiric  verse 
contributed  for  many  years  to  "  Punch  "  are  reprinted  in 
separate  volumes.  From  "  Modern  Music  Hall  Songs  and 
Dramas  "  one  may  cull  this  sample  of  a  panegyric  patter  song 
as  rendered  by  a  typical  London  music-hall  "  serio  "  of  the 
latter  'eighties  :  — 

Oh,  I  love  to  sit  a-gyzing  on  the  boundless  blue  horizing, 

When  the  scorching  sun  is  blyzing  down  on  sands  and  snips,  and  sea ! 

And  to  watch  the  busy  figgers  of  the  happy  little  diggers, 

Or  to  listen  to  the  niggers,  when  they  choose  to  come  to  me  ! 

In  the  days  of  the  horse  omnibus  a  great  flow  of  Cockney 
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humour  had  its  fountain  head  in  the  driver,  especially  in  the 
palmy  days  of  "  knife-board  "  top  seats  and  box  dittos  where- 
on sat  the  driver  himself  in  company  with  two  passengers 
upon  either  side.  The  conductor  stood  on  the  "  monkey  perch  " 
aided  by  his  strap,  which  leather  adjunct  was  also  a  necessity 
in  order  to  safely  negotiate  the  four  iron  perpendicular  steps 
which  gave  access  to  the  aforesaid  "  knife-boards."  The  advent 
of  a  new  type  of  'bus,  with  all  seats  facing  the  driver's  back 
and  possessing  a  staircase  approach, — introduced  somewhere 
about  the  middle  'eighties,  disturbed  the  intimate  relations 
hitherto  existing  between  the  driver  and  his  box  passengers. 
"  Punch  "  contains  many  an  amusing  illustration  by  those 
accomplished  artists  Raven  Hill  and  the  late  Phil  May  depicting 
the  'busmen's  wit  and  humour.  In  "  De  Omnibus,"  by  the 
"  Conductor,"  from  the  inimitable  pen  of  Barry  Pain,  we  may 
take  a  couple  of  extracts  :  — 

Now,  old  Ike  ain't  gort  'arf  the  talinks  of  'Ankin',  but  when  'e 
were  on  a  'bus  x  x  x  'e  was  abart  as  'andy  wiv  'is  tongue  as  any 
man,  and  there  weren't  many  as  keered  ter  tackle  'im.  One  dye,  I 
remember,  Ike  'ad  bin  annoyin'  of  a  'ansom  cab,  wouldn't  let  it 
git  pawst,  'ad  bin  nursin'  of  it  'arf -wye  darn  Orxfud  Street;  at  lawst 
the  kebby  gits  alongside  and  sings  art,  "  You  ought  to  be  drivin'  of  a 
muck-cawt."  "  Whort  ?"  syes  Ike,  "  drive  the  'earse  at  your  f  oon'ral  ? 
'Appy,  I'm  sure !" 

The  second  snip  records  a  score  for  the  conductor  : — • 

I  mind  one  dye  as  we  were  stan'in'  at  the  Succus  a  lydy  wiv  a  dorg 
worntid  to  git  intir  the  'bus.  "  'E's  quite  'awmless,"  she  said.  At 
that  moment  'er  dorg  nips  'old  of  my  leg.  "  That's  only  'is  plye," 
she  says.  "  That's  awl  right,  mum,"  I  remawks,  as  I  kicks  the  dorg 
darn  an  adjinin'  street.  "An'  sim'lar,  that's  just  my  bloomin'  light- 
'awtedness.  And  I  'ope  'e  mye  tike  it  as  it's  meant." 

Charles  Pond's  "  Glimpses  of  Life  "  are  excellent  reflexes  of 
Cockneydom.  In  the  "  Blood  Orange "  Pond  gives  a  true 
sketch  of  the  London  coster  with  his  ready  tongue  and 
vociferous  wit.  The  coster  in  question,  after  a  spell  of  bad 
trade,  under  climatic  conditions  even  worse,  espies  a  customer 
making  for  his  barrow  :  — 

Wy,  it's  that  widder  wiv  the  two  thin  kids;  she's  after  that  cod's 
'ead.  'Ere  she  comes  as  timid  as  a  mouse.  Now  she's  up  agin  the 
barrer ;  now  she's  going  all  over  it.  "  Awlright,  lidy,  it's  cut  it's 
teeth,  when  you've  quite  done  feelin'  it's  gums.  What  do  you  sy? 
Oh,  it  wouldn't  be  you  unless  there  was  some  fault  to  find  wiv  it. 
Whort,  only  gort  one  eye  !  What  do  wornt  the  other  for,  the  kids 
to  play  marbles  wiv?" 

The  coster  is  politeness  itself  should  there  be  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  doing  business,  otherwise  he  can  be  extremely  rude. 
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An  instance  of  this,  one  that  might  be  multiplied  a  hundred- 
fold, is  worth  the  telling  :  — 

A  woman  with  a  baby  in  her  arms  approached  a  coster's  stall  and 
plumped    down   the    infant   on    top    of   the   goods,    while    she   began 
pawing  and  examining  the  edibles.     After  a  reasonable  lapse  of  time 
the  coster's  patience  became  exhausted.     "  Naw  then,  dew  yer  warnt 
anything,  lidy  ?"     "  No, — I   don't  think  I   do  !"     "  Vurry   well  then, 
don't  muck  the  goods  abart,  and  tike  yer  biby  orf  the  cabbages." 
George  Bernard  Shaw's  Cockney  characters  are  to  the  manner 
born.     Who  has  not  been  provoked  to  mirth  by  "  Lickcheese," 
the  rent  collector  in  "  Widowers'  Houses,"  "  Enery  Straker," 
the  chauffeur  in  "  Man  and  Superman,"  "  Hodson  "  the  valet 
in    "  John    Bull's    Other    Island,"    and,    above    all,   by    that 
delightful  Cockney  wastrel  "  Drinkwater  "  in  "  Captain  Brass- 
bound's   Conversion  "  ? 

Seymour  Hicks  relates  an  amusing  instance  in  his  auto- 
biography of  the  appositeness  of  a  Cockney  interruption.  He 
was  enacting  the  small  part  of  a  doctor  in  "  Heartsease,"  with 
Grace  Hawthorne  as  "  Camille,"  the  consumptive  heroine  of  the 
play.  Hicks  goes  on  to  remark  that  the  lady  was  by  no  means 
good  in  the  r61e,  a  fact  that  the  audience  were  not  slow  to 
recognise ;  so  in  the  last  act,  when  she  lay  dying,  and  her  maid 
Ninette  turned  to  him  with  the  question  :  "  Doctor  is  there  any 
hope?"  Hicks  replied:  "She  will  be  better  in  the  spring," 
a  voice  from  the  gallery  rang  out  clear  and  bright  :  "  We  'ope 
to  Gawd  she  will,  gov'nor."  Whereat  the  audience  cheered 
lustily. 

Mr.  TINSLEY  PRATT  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  Allan  Breac 
Stewart  and  His  Associates." 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  STH,  1915. — The  Rev.  ARTHUR  W.  Fox, 
M.A.,  was  in  the  Chair. 
Mr.  P.  Minor  moved  : 

"  That  members  or  visitors,  being  persons  of   German, 
Austrian,  Bulgarian  or  Turkish  birth,  whether  nationalised 
or  not,  be  requested  not  to  use  the  Club  during  the  period 
of  the   War." 
The  motion  was  carried  on  a  show  of  hands. 

Mr.  W.   D.   COBI.EY  read  a  short  communication  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Padre's  Story." 

Mr.  J.  H.   SWANN  read  the  following  brief  essay  : — 

POETRY:    AN  IMPRESSION. 

It  was  a  hot   Sunday  morning   in  July,   when  the  scarlet 
poppies    glowed    amid    the    fast-ripening    corn.     Under    the 
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clustered  trees  of  the  wood  the  brilliant  light  was  softened  to 
a  mystic,  green  radiance  such  as  they  have  in  the  land  of  faery. 

The  massive,  grey,  flint-built  tower  of  the  church  rose  in 
the  sunshine  above  the  few  red-roofed  houses  of  the  ancient 
Norfolk  village,  and  the  high  roof  of  the  nave  and  chancel 
promised  a  cool  retreat  from  the  heated  atmosphere  outside. 
And  spacious,  indeed,  the  church  was,  as  though  the  old-time 
builders  had  dreamed  of  a  cathedral.  The  slender  piers  and 
graceful  arches  gave  an  effect  of  lightness  to  its  great  propor- 
tions, and  there  was  a  cheerful  brightness  throughout. 

The  one  bell  kept  up  its  call  to  the  folk  to  come  from  the 
scattered  farms  and  homesteads,  and  did  not  immediately  cease 
when  the  organ  began  to  make  its  music  within  the  church. 
We  could  note  the  carved  figures  where  the  roof  arches  sprang 
from  the  clerestory;  in  the  centre  of  the  chancel  there  was  the 
altar-tomb  of  some  departed  lord  of  the  manor. 

The  service  began,  but  there  seemed  to  be  a  listless  feeling 
abroad,  due  doubtless  to  the  heat  of  the  day,  which  even  the 
comparative  coolness  of  the  church  could  not  overcome.  Hymn, 
prayer  and  response  until  there  came  at  length  the  first  lesson, — - 
and  lo!  a  change.  One  became  conscious  of  a  glory  and  a 
meaning  in  all  around,  not  noticed  before.  It  glowed  in  the 
colour  of  the  windows;  it  was  expressed  in  the  beauty  of  the 
arches;  the  carved  work  of  the  rood-screen  seemed  touched 
almost  to  life.  Living  poetry  of  far-off  days  was  asserting  its 
ever  portent  charm  over  the  spirit;  we  were  listening  to  the 
immortal  lament  of  King  David  over  the  deaths  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan.  How  the  words  reveal  the  depth  and  majesty  of  a 
great  sorrow ! 

The  beauty  of  Israel  is  slain  upon  thy  high  places  : 

How  are  the  mighty  fallen  ! 

Tell  it  not  in  Gath, 

Publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Ashkelon ; 

Lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice. 


Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa ;  Let  there  be  no  dew,  neither  let  there  be 
rain  upon  you ;  nor  fields  of  offerings  :  for  there  the  shield  of  the 
mighty  is  vilely  cast  away ;  the  shield  of  Saul  as  though  he  had  not 
been  anointed  with  oil. 

Mr.     LIONEL    BIRCH     read     "  Flower-Music  :     A     Song    for 
Children." 

Mr.    GEORGE   S.    LANCASHIRE   read   the   following   paper  on 
"  Miguel  de  Cervantes  "  :-*- 
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MIGUEL  DE  CERVANTES. 

When  Spain  gave  birth  to  her  most  famous  writer  she  was  the 
most  powerful  country  in  the  world.  In  the  arts  of  luxury  and 
refinement  she  was  the  foremost.  The  wealth  of  the  Indies  came 
to  swell  her  coffers.  Never  had  there  been  known  a  country 
to  have  such  enormous  possessions.  No  single  power  could  vie 
with  her  on  land  and  sea.  In  art  and  letters  too  it  was  the  golden 
age  of  Spanish  literature.  At  this  time,  and  amongst  a  crowd 
of  hungry  writers  when,  as  Lope  de  Vega  said,  "  in  every  street 
4,000  poets,"  there  came  Cervantes,  poor  and  without  influence, 
who  was  to  shed  upon  his  beloved  country  her  greatest  glory. 

Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra  was  born  in  1547,  in  the 
ancient  Castilian  university  town  of  Alcala  de  Henores,  near 
Madrid,  the  youngest  child  of  parents  of  hidalgo  blood,  whose 
position  in  the  world  had  fallen.  His  father  was  an  apothecary 
surgeon,  without  a  university  degree,  and  constantly  wandering 
from  town  to  town  in  search  of  patients.  Cervantes  cannot  well 
have  received  a  systematic  education,  but  we  know  practically 
nothing  of  his  youth  except  that,  at  some  date  previous  to  1569, 
he  composed  some  mediocre  verses.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two 
he  secured  the  friendship  and  patronage  of  Cardinal  Acquaviva 
with  whom  he  travelled  to  Rome  in  the  capacity  of  chamberlain. 
He  now  commenced  the  wandering  life  which  brought  him  into 
such  strange  adventures. 

It  was  a  fine  moment  in  the  history  of  Europe.  A  great 
crusade  had  been  preached  against  the  infidel  Turk,  and  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  Pope  and  the  leadership  of  Don  John  of 
Austria,  the  united  forces  of  Venice,  Rome  and  Spain  were 
preparing  to  put  to  sea  with  a  great  armament.  This  roused 
the  enthusiasm  of  Cervantes  and  the  spirit  of  adventure  that 
was  in  him.  He  left  the  Cardinal's  household  and  enlisted 
as  a  ranker  in  the  famous  regiment  of  Moncada,  which  repre- 
sented the  flower  of  Spanish  infantry.  At  the  battle  of  Lepanto, 
one  of  the  world's  great  sea  fights,  he  was  twice  shot  in  the 
chest  and  had  his  left  hand  maimed  for  life — "  for  the  greater 
honour  of  the  right,"  as  he  loved  to  think.  In  after  life  the 
humble  part  he  had  taken  in  this  great  fight  never  ceased  to  be 
regarded  by  him  with  honest  pride.  By  the  frequent  allusions 
in  his  writings  to  this  battle  it  would  seem  as  if  his  greatest 
joy  was  his  nickname,  "  The  cripple  of  Lepanto." 

When,  after  some  further  service  in  an  expedition  against 
Tunis,  he  obtained  leave  of  absence  to  visit  Spain,  he  bore  with 
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him  on  board  the  galley  "  El  Sol  "  letters  of  recommendation 
to  the  King  containing  the  highest  praise  of  his  valour  and 
merit,  as  well  as  of  his  amiable  personal  qualities.  By  that 
irony  of  life  which  ever  seemed  to  pursue  him  the  possession 
of  these  letters  were  a  great  misfortune  for  him.  They  were 
almost  within  sight  of  Spain  when  the  galley  was  captured  by 
Algerian  pirates,  and  the  letters  that  Cervantes  carried  gave 
his  captors  such  an  exaggerated  idea  of  his  importance  that  they 
demanded  a  ransom  immeasurably  greater  than  his  position  or 
family  merited. 

He  became  the  slave  of  a  corsair  captain  of  exceptional 
brutality,  and  was  carried  to  Algiers  in  chains,  there  to  be 
detained  for  five  years.  His  heroic  spirit  here  won  him,  not 
only  the  admiration  of  his  fellow  prisoners,  but  the  respect 
of  his  taskmasters.  He  speedily  became  the  leader  of  the 
Christian  captives,  and  took  the  foremost  part  in  devising 
methods  of  escape.  It  was,  however  chiefly  owing  to  the 
treachery  of  his  fellow  captives  that  his  plans  miscarried,  but 
he  always  accepted  the  responsibility  and  implicated  no  one. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  his  master,  who  in  "  Don 
Quixote  "  is  described  as  the  "  murderer  of  the  whole  human 
race,"  did  not  cut  short  his  bold  slave's  career  by  a  speedy 
death.  We  are  told  by  impartial  witnesses  that  Hassan  Pasha, 
his  master,  was  impressed  by  the  bold  demeanour  and  clever 
answers  of  the  man ;  and,  indeed,  Cervantes'  qualities  were  such 
as  to  win  admiration  even  from  the  most  brutal.  We  are  even 
told  his  captors  treated  him  with  an  increased  degree  of 
consideration. 

Rodrigo  de  Cervantes,  the  elder  brother  of  Miguel,  who  was 
captured  at  the  same  time,  was  ransomed  after  a  comparatively 
short  captivity,  and  it  was  partly  through  his  exertions  that  a 
sum  was  at  last  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Redemptionist 
Fathers  in  order  to  procure  his  younger  brother's  release. 
Cervantes  returned  to  Spain  after  an  absence  of  ten  years. 

His  services  were  forgotten;  he  had  even  to  defend  himself 
against  enemies  who  accused  him  before  the  commission  of  the 
Inquisition,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  purity  of  the  faith  of 
such  prisoners  as  returned  after  long  residence  among  Moslems. 
He  was  richer  only  in  the  experience  of  his  life  with  the 
Corsairs  which  he  turned  to  such  good  account  in  many  of 
his  writings.  There  seemed  nothing  for  him  to  do  save  to 
join  the  army,  and  he  once  more  entered  the  ranks  as  a  common 
soldier.  He  served  for  four  years,  fought  under  the  Duke  of 
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Alva  against  Portugal,  and  doubtless  tiring  of  the  ill-paid, 
brutal  life  of  camps,  threw  aside  the  pike  for  the  pen. 

Henceforth  Cervantes  devoted  himself  almost  wholly  to 
literature.  We  hear  of  him,  whilst  a  captive,  writing  plays 
that  were  performed  by  his  fellow  prisoners,  but  these  are  lost, 
and  the  few  sonnets  that  survive  from  this  period  are  of  little 
worth.  On  his  return  from  the  Portuguese  campaign  we  must 
presume  that  he  wrote  copiously,  for  two  years  afterwards 
he  is  classed  by  a  fellow  writer  as  among  "  the  most  famous 
poets  of  Castile,"  doubtless  an  instance  of  the  literary  log- 
rolling that  occasionally  occurs  even  in  those  early  times. 

The  year  1584  was  a  landmark  in  the  life  of  our  author.  It 
was  that  of  his  marriage,  and  the  publication  of  his  first  book, 
an  artificial  pastoral  romance,  "  La  Galatea."  These  artificial 
pastorals  were  all  the  vogue,  and  he  but  followed  the  prevailing 
fashion.  And  as  it  proved  successful,  this  fact  probably  induced 
him  to  adopt  the  literary  profession.  He  had  a  special  fondness 
for  "La  Galatea."  He  spared  it  at  the  burning  of  Don 
Quixote's  library,  praises  its  invention  and  made  the  priest 
exhort  the  Barber  to  await  the  sequel  which  is  foreshadowed 
in  the  text.  For  thirty  years  he  held  out  this  promise  of  the 
second  part  never  to  be  fulfilled.  He  followed  "  La  Galatea  " 
with  other  plays  of  like  character,  which,  he  says,  won  popular 
favour,  though  this  seems  doubtful,  for  their  success  failed  to 
provide  his  family  with  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  Hence,  in 
1587  we  hear  of  him  collecting  provisions  for  the  Invincible 
Armada.  It  was  ill-paid  work,  but  it  gave  him  the  means  of 
living,  and  we  know  he  did  his  share  of  the  work  well  for  he 
perquisitioned  with  such  zeal  as  to  incur  threats  of  excommuni- 
cation from  the  ecclesiastics  whose  stores  he  seized. 

He  remained  in  the  public  ervice,  sometimes  as  collector  of 
revenues,  sometimes  as  an  agent  for  buying  grain  and  oil  for 
the  fleet,  whereby  he  was  enabled  to  become  familiar  with  every 
aspect  of  country  life  in  Spain. 

He  was  imprisoned  at  Seville  in  1597  for  irregularities  in  his 
accounts,  having  entrusted  a  large  sum  of  money  to  a  man  who 
proved  a  defaulter.  He  was,  however,  soon  released,  but  was 
not  reinstated,  a  fact  that  need  not  surprise  us  since  he  had 
not  the  temperament  for  routine.  The  next  six  or  seven  years 
must  have  been  the  dreariest  periods  of  his  life.  He  was 
seemingly  ruined  beyond  hope  of  recovery.  He  lingered  on  in 
Seville,  scribbling  to  earn  his  living,  studying  in  the  poorer 
quarters  of  the  town  the  types  of  rascality  of  which  he  has 
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given  us  such  diverting  records  and  doubtless  giving  artistic 
form  to  his  reminiscences  as  chamberlain,  soldier,  slave,  poet, 
romancer,  dramatist,  tax-gatherer  and  wanderer,  the  whole 
forming  an  inexhaustible  intellectual  capital.  From  this  capital 
his  creative  genius  enabled  him  to  produce  the  greatest  results. 
He  pictured  to  us  the  Spanish  people  so  vividly  that  they  are 
as  real  to  us  to-day  as  they  were  three  hundred  years  ago. 
During  these  hard  times  in  Seville  he  realised  that  man  could 
not  live  by  sonneteering  alone,  and  he  now  tried  the  theatre. 
He  tells  us  he  wrote  about  thirty  plays,  but  we  only  know 
the  titles  of  a  few  of  them.  In  these  productions  he  took  some 
pride,  and  he  died  in  the  belief  that  he  was  a  dramatist  of 
genius,  for,  by  an  irony  of  nature,  Cervantes  loved  best  those 
things  the  public  did  not  want — his  dramas  and  his  dear 
"  Galatea."  But  two  plays  of  his  are  preserved,  of  which 
one,  "Numancia,"  is  the  first  work  which  gives  an  insight  into 
his  genius.  It  dealt  with  the  seige  of  Numantia  and  its  capture 
by  Scipio  Africanus  after  a  resistance  of  fourteen  years.  It  is  a 
tragedy  of  the  most  harrowing  kind,  its  catastrophe  being  the 
fall  of  a  city  and  the  massacre  of  its  inhabitants.  As  drama  it 
is  a  failure,  since  there  is  no  unity  in  its  construction,  nor  any 
tangible  plot,  but  it  is  a  devout  and  passionate  expression  of 
patriotism  in  verse  of  rare  quality.  It  has  been  praised 
extravagantly  by  German  critics.  Shelley  wrote  of  it  that  he 
was  "  interested  in  a  very  high  degree  by  the  power  of  the 
writer  in  awakening  pity  and  admiration,  in  which  I  hardly 
know  by  whom  he  is  excelled." 

When  Palafox  was  holding  Saragossa  against  the  victorious 
French  armies  during  the  War  of  Independence  the 
"  Numantia  "  was  played  within  the  beseiged  walls  so  that  the 
Spaniards  might  see  what  their  forefathers  had  dared  and  done 
for  the  sacred  cause  of  freedom.  Its  glowing  verse  and  reckless 
patriotism,  which  at  other  times  might  have  sounded  unnatural, 
found  a  ready  response.  The  tragedy  was  received  with 
enthusiasm,  the  beseigers  were  repulsed  and  beaten  and 
Cervantes'  inspiring  lines  helped  on  the  victory.  As  one  writer 
says,  "  In  life  Cervantes  had  never  met  with  such  a  triumph, 
and  in  death  no  other  could  have  pleased  him  better." 

If  his  plays  were  popular,  as  he  stated,  his  work  was  not 
lucrative.  All  we  know  of  him  during  four  years  of  silence  is 
that  he  was  constantly  writing  in  some  bare  garret.  During 
this  period  the  Treasury  gave  him  no  rest,  and  he  was  at  last 
run  to  earth  and  served  with  a  writ  concerning  those  outstand- 
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ing  balances  still  unpaid  after  nearly  eight  years.  It  was  on 
one  of  his  many  journeys  between  Seville  and  Valladolid,  to  go 
through  his  examinations  on  this  matter,  that  he  disposed  of  a 
manuscript  which  had  passed  through  many  hands  before  it 
found  a  publisher.  This  was  the  manuscript  of  "  Don  Quixote." 
Legends  says  that  the  first  part  was  begun  in  gaol,  but  the 
only  ground  for  the  belief  is  a  phrase  in  the  prologue,  which 
describes  the  work  as  a  "  dry,  shrivelled,  whimsical  offspring — 
just  what  might  be  begotten  in  a  prison."  The  chivalric 
romances  had  a  great  vogue  in  Italy,  France,  England  and 
Spain,  but  at  the  time  "  Don  Quixote  "  was  written  they  had 
so  degenerated  that  the  writers,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  interest 
of  their  readers,  were  compelled  to  pile  up  adventure  upon 
adventure;  to  make  the  dragons  fiercer,  the  giants  more  huge, 
and  the  fighting  more  terrible.  The  popular  appetite  which 
craved  for  more  and  more  excitement  with  every  successive 
stimulant  could  only  be  fed  by  inventions  so  monstrous  that 
they  became  nauseous. 

That  Cervantes  had  a  love  for  the  earlier  romances  is  proved 
by  his  many  laudatory  passages  concerning  "  Amadis  of  Gaul," 
the  best  of  the  lot,  for  no  one  had  read  more  of  the  books  or  was 
so  deeply  imbued  with  their  spirit.  This  kind  of  literature  had 
coloured  men's  thoughts  and  ruled  men's  lives,  but  it  was  all 
so  artificial  that  the  taste  for  it  was  bound  to  wane  and  die,  as 
all  false  things  must.  So  Cervantes,  unconscious  that  he  was 
beginning  a  world's  masterpiece,  wrote  the  first  lines  of  what 
he  thought  was  going  to  be  a  slight  skit  on  the  already  waning 
craze  of  chivalry.  Just  a  sketch  of  a  simple-hearted  country 
gentleman  who,  from  much  reading  of  chivalrous  books  had 
become  imbued  with  the  belief  that  the  highest  type  of  nobility 
was  to  be  found  therein,  and  who  starts  out  in  search  of  such 
adventures  as  had  befallen  Amadis  and  his  imitators. 
There  was  at  first  no  Sancho  Panza,  and  it  is  not  until  we 
reach  Chapter  IX  that  he  appears  on  the  scene,  and  then  he 
is  described  as  tall  and  long-shanked.  Imagine  a  long-legged 
vSancho !  It  is  inconceivable.  The  subject  became  too  vast  for 
a  short  story.  In  fact  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  ever 
stop,  for  the  romances  of  chivalry  depended  upon  the  continual 
movement  of  the  hero  and  his  encounters  with  adventures  and 
persons  on  the  way.  It  became  not  merely  a  satire  but  a 
romance  of  chivalry  itself  dealing  with  the  real  world.  Don 
Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza  are  not  only  Spanish,  they  represent 
all  Spain,  indeed,  all  the  world.  Cervantes  satirised  to  such 
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effect  that  after  its  publication  not  a  single  book  of  chivalry- 
was  ever  written,  no  one  daring  to  write  a  serious  romance  after 
people  had  laughed  over  the  adventures  of  the  knight  and  his 
squire. 

The  book  was  published  at  Madrid  early  in  1605,  and  at  once 
became  famous,  the  sayings  of  Sancho  passing  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  and  the  advice  of  the  Don  was  taken  on  many  subjects, 
for  behind  the  demented  mind  men  recognised  the  wise  observer, 
while  the  drolleries  of  the  Squire  furnished  laughter  wherever 
men  congregated.  In  a  short  time  the  characters  in  the  book 
were  no  longer  imaginary  creations ;  they  were  accepted  as  real 
persons.  The  people  recognised  themselves  in  the  duennas  and 
serving  men;  they  recognised  themselves  in  Sancho  and  they 
recognised  one  side  of  themselves  even  in  Quixote.  How 
popular  this  book  became  is  conveyed  with  tolerable  clearness 
by  the  anecdote  which  tells  how  the  King,  Philip  III,  watched 
from  his  palace  in  Madrid  a  young  man  apparently  in  convul- 
sions at  the  window  of  an  opposite  house.  "Either  that  man 
is  mad,"  exclaimed  Philip,  "or  he  is  reading  'Don  Quixote.'" 

In  1607  a  Brussels  publisher  reprinted  the  original  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  book 
was  thus  brought  within  reach  of  the  readers  in  the  North  of 
Europe.  Then  in  every  country  in  the  world,  at  short  intervals, 
translations  were  eagerly  read.  In  the  same  year  that  the 
Brussels  edition  was  brought  out  a  translation  in  English  was 
begun  by  Thomas  Shelton.  He  finished  it  in  forty  days,  but  it 
was  laid  aside  for  some  years,  and  was  not  published  until  1612. 
Its  influence  on  English  literature  was  very  great,  and  the 
allusions  that  are  made  to  it,  the  first  as  early  as  two  years 
after  it  was  first  published  in  Spain,  show  that  it  was  then 
widely  read  in  this  country.  In  "The  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Pestle  "  Francis  Beaumont  used  the  weapon  of  Cervantes  against 
the  dramatists  of  the  Jacobean  stage. 

England  has  always  shown  her  appreciation  of,  and  her 
indebtedness  to,  the  great  humanist.  We  were  the  first  people 
to  translate  the  book,  the  first  to  publish  a  commentary  on  it, 
and  the  first  to  issue  a  critical  edition  of  the  text. 

Cervantes  copied  his  characters  from  life  and  from  types 
that  were  common  in  his  own  day,  but  the  motives  and  passions 
that  moved  them  were  common  to  mankind.  He  blended 
together  the  gravest  and  the  gayest  things  in  life.  Don 
Quixote  was  truly  noble-minded,  and  an  admirer  of  everything 
good  and  great.  He  had  his  delusions,  but  on  one  point  only; 
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in  all  other  respects  he  was  a  model  of  conduct,  courteous  and 
charitable.  He  gave  his  wise  advice  freely.  Sancho  was  the 
foil — mean,  selfish,  garrulous  and  cowardly,  combined,  however, 
with  much  common  sense.  Cervantes  finishes  the  first  part 
of  the  work  leaving  it  very  doubtful  as  to  whether  his  readers 
would  hear  more  of  the  adventures  of  the  ingenious  knight. 
The  book  brought  him  little,  if  any,  pecuniary  profit. 

The  Duke  of  Bejar,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  allowed  him  to 
languish  in  poverty.  An  insight  is  given  into  his  private 
affairs  about  this  time  by  the  depositions  in  a  murder  case 
which  reads  like  a  scene  out  of  one  of  the  "  Cloak  and  Sword  " 
comedies,  in  which  he  and  his  household  appeared  as  witnesses. 
From  these  we  learn  that  he  "wrote  and  negotiated  affairs," 
and  that  his  womenfolk  contributed  with  needlework  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  family.  What  the  nature  of  the  "affairs" 
was  we  do  not  know,  but  we  do  know  that  Cervantes  was  no 
plaster  saint,  since  there  is  evidence  of  his  exploits  as  a  loose 
liver  in  gaming  houses.  "Such  diversions  as  these,"  says 
Fitzmaurice  Kelly,  "left  him  scant  time  for  literature,  and 
the  space  between  1605  and  1608  yields  the  pitiful  show  of  three 
sonnets  in  four  years."  He  sank  lower  and  lower,  writing 
letters  for  illiterates  at  a  small  fee,  about  the  same  time  that  his 
great  contemporary  Shakespeare  was  retiring  with  a  fortune 
from  the  stage.  Through  all  these  vicissitudes  he  kept  that 
indomitable  spirit,  that  bold  assurance  and  sanguine  tempera- 
ment which  Castile  and  Elizabethan  England  had  in  common. 
In  1609,  being  then  in  his  sixty-second  year,  he  began  to  collect 
his  scattered  writings,  developing  at  the  same  time  an  activity 
and  fecundity  remarkable  in  a  man  of  his  years.  In  1613  he 
published  for  the  first  time  his  "  Exemplary  Novels,"  in  the 
prologue  to  which  he  writes  : — 

I  am  the  first  to  essay  novels  in  the  Castilian  tongue,  for  the  many 
novels  which  go  about  in  print  in  Spanish  are  translated  from  foreign 
languages,  whilst  these  are  mine  own,  neither  imitated  nor  stolen. 
My  genius  begat  them,  my  pen  gave  them  birth,  and  they  go  on 
growing  in  the  arms  of  the  press. 

They  are  a  series  of  twelve  short  stories  dealing  with  real  life 
and  character.  When  we  consider  that  they  were  the  first 
novels  of  their  kind,  we  are  struck  by  the  great  creative  genius 
of  the  man.  They  are  throbbing  with  vitality  and  colour,  satire 
and  observation.  Goethe  called  them  "a  very  treasure  of 
delight."  Had  Cervantes  written  nothing  else  but  these  he 
would  have  proved  himself  one  of  the  greatest  writers  in 
vSpain.  English  and  French  writers  found  ample  material  in 
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them  of  which  they  made  full  use.  As  we  know,  Sir  Walter 
Scott  confessed  that  these  "  Novelas  "  first  inspired  him  with  the 
ambition  of  excelling"  in  fiction,  which  places  Englishmen 
under  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  great-hearted  raconteur 
of  Spain.  Perhaps  the  best  of  these  short  stories  is  "  Rinconete 
y  Cortadillo,"  a  story  written  in  the  picaresque  style.  It  gave 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  criminal  and  low  life  in  the  Seville  of 
those  days.  It  shows  the  author  to  have  been  a  close  observer 
of  life,  and  the  descriptions  of  the  school  of  assassins  in  which 
artistic  thieving  was  taught,  with  its  president  Monipodio,  his 
pious  Ganchuelo,  who  never  steals  on  Friday,  the  tipsy  Pipota 
who  reels  as  she  lights  her  votive  candle,  are  still  unsurpassed 
by  any  one  of  the  numerous  imitations  to  which  they  have 
given  rise.  The  range  of  subjects  in  these  "Novelas"  is  a 
wide  one;  they  are  of  various  styles  and  qualities,  but  all 
display  a  wonderful  fertility  of  invention,  and  the  characters  are 
triumphs  in  the  art  of  portraiture.  In  his  dedication  to  the 
Count  of  Lemos  the  author  writes  :  "  Had  they  not  been 
turned  out  of  the  workshop  of  my  wit  I  might  presume  to  place 
them  by  the  best  ever  designed,"  and  his  self-praise  was  not 
without  good  reason.  The  great  dramatists  of  the  age,  Lope  de 
Vega  and  Calderon,  copied  and  adapted  them  for  the  stage, 
and  writers  innumerable  imitated  them  in  the  form  of  novels. 
Posterity  places  them  second  only  to  his  great  book,  which  in 
style,  finish  and  correctness  they  even  surpass.  Another 
distinguishing  feature  of  these  stories,  in  common  with  all  his 
writings,  is  their  refinement  of  expression  which  was  very 
remarkable  in  an  age  when  coarseness  was  scarcely  considered 
a  defect.  To  appreciate  this  we  need  but  recall  the  writings 
of  his  contemporaries  of  the  great  Elizabethan  age.  In  the 
preface  to  these  novels  Cervantes  draws  his  own  portrait.  It  is 
characteristically  Spanish  in  its  vanity,  but  as  it  will  show  how 
unerring  was  the  artistry  of  his  pen,  full  of  keen  satiric 
observation,  if  even  at  his  own  expense,  I  venture  to  quote  it  : 

He  whom  you  here  behold  with  aquiline  visage,  with  chestnut  hair, 
smooth  unruffled  brow,  with  sparkling  eye  and  a  nose  arched,  although 
well-proportioned,  a  silver  beard,  although  not  twenty  years  ago  it 
was  golden,  large  moustache,  small  mouth,  teeth  not  important, 
for  he  has  but  six  of  them,  and  those  in  ill-condition  and  worse  placed, 
because  they  do  not  correspond  one  with  the  other ;  the  body  between 
two  extremes,  neither  large  nor  small,  the  complexion  bright,  rather 
white  than  brown,  somewhat  heavy  shoulders,  and  not  very  nimble 
on  his  feet ;  this,  I  say,  is  the  portrait  of  the  author  of  the  "  Galatea  " 
and  of  "  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha." 

His  next  publication  shows  Cervantes  tempting  fate  as  a  poet. 
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"The  Voyage  to  Parnassus"  is  merely  a  rhymed  review  of 
contemporary  poets.  This  was  not  his  proper  medium.  "  He 
was  a  master  of  prose,  but  an  amateur  of  verse."  As  a  criticism 
of  his  fellow  writers  it  is  valueless,  since  his  good  nature 
precluded  a  candid  judgment.  He  bestowed  lavish  praise  upon 
good  and  bad  poets  equally.  The  chief  interest  of  this  poem 
lies  in  the  autobiographical  touches.  We  learn  from  them  his 
ideals,  his  aspirations,  and  something  of  the  long  struggle  that 
so  seldom  wrung  from  him  a  bitter  word. 

The  success  of  the  novels  induced  him  to  try  the  theatre 
again.  He  published  eight  comedies  and  eight  farces.  The 
former  are  of  little  value;  the  latter  were  written  to  suit  the 
popular  taste,  and  they  are  interesting  in  themselves  as  realistic 
pictures  of  the  low  life  which  he  had  studied  and  experienced. 
All  through  them  is  shown  that  deep  sympathy  which  he  ever 
had  with  suffering  or  unfortunate  humanity. 

During  this  period  Cervantes  was  writing  a  second  part  of 
"  Don  Quixote,"  and  when  the  book  was  partly  written,  and 
had  been  announced  in  the  preface  to  the  novels,  a  spurious 
continuation  was  published  in  1614,  bearing  on  the  title  page 
the  probably  fictitious  name  of  Avellaneda.  Who  this  person 
was  will  probably  never  be  known,  but  the  book  has  given  rise 
to  much  angry  controversy,  numerous  conjectures  arose  as  to 
the  author ;  some  even  think  Lope  de  Vega  himself  wrote  it ; 
more  probably  it  was  some  clever  but  obscure  writer  desirous 
of  taking  advantage  of  another's  literary  success.  The  author 
utterly  failed  to  grasp  the  spirit  of  the  book  he  attempted 
to  continue.  It  was  coarse  and  obscene,  and  in  no  way  bears 
comparison  with  that  of  Cervantes.  It  was,  however,  not  only 
for  this  that  his  unknown  rival  has  lost  the  respect  of  the 
whole  world,  but  in  the  ribaldy  of  his  preface  in  which  he  jeers 
at  Cervantes'  misfortunes,  his  mutilation,  his  imprisonment, 
his  poverty,  his  stammer,  his  jealousy  and  his  lack  of  friends. 
Yet  had  not  this  interloper  stung  Cervantes  to  the  quick  we 
might  not  have  had  the  second  part  of  "  Don  Quixote."  In 
1615,  a  year  after  the  spurious,  continuation  was  published, 
appeared  the  genuine  second  part,  and  it  quickly  disproved  the 
truth  of  Samson  Carrasco's  remark  that  "  second  parts  are 
never  good." 

Cervantes  retaliates  with  good  temper  and  dignity  for  the 
brutal  personal  attack.  The  real  Sancho  treats  his  counterfieit 
with  the  contempt  he  deserves,  and  Avellaneda  and  his  work  are 
pulled  to  pieces  in  masterly  style.  Note  the  dignity  of  the 
reproof  he  administers  in  his  prologue  : — 
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That  which  I  cannot  help  feeling  is  that  he  charges  me  with  being 
old  and  maimed,  as  though  it  had  been  in  my  power  to  stop  time 
from  passing  over  me,  or  as  though  my  deformilty  had  been  produced 
in  some  tavern,  and  not  in  the  grandest  manner  which  ages  past  or 
present  have  seen  or  ages  to  come  can  hope  to  see.  If  my  wounds 
do  not  shine  in  the  eyes  of  him  who  looks  on  them,  they  are  at  least 
honoured  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  know  where  they  were 
acquired. 

Cervantes  commenced  the  second  part  under  very  different 
conditions  to  the  first,  which  was  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment. 
He  now  shows  the  certainty  of  a  master  hand,  and  was  sure  of  a 
welcome  reception.  The  world  of  his  imagination  had  become 
a  real  one  to  thousands  of  his  fellow  men,  and  they  awaited  with 
impatience  the  further  adventures  of  the  Don. 

Cervantes'  style  had  undergone  a  change.  He  was  now  an 
old  man.  He  had  outlived  his  ambitions,  and,  though  poor 
of  purse,  he  was  rich  in  the  wisdom  and  charity  gathered 
during  a  varied  and  adventurous  life.  We  find  little  of  the 
light-heartedness  of  his  comical  and  farcical  writings.  The 
author  seems  to  treat  his  hero  with  more  respect,  for  he  is  more 
dignified,  and  is  placed  in  less  ridiculous  positions.  There  are 
fewer  of  the  short  novels  introduced  which  have  no  connection 
with  the  plot  and  are  sometimes  wearisome.  There  is  greater 
wisdom  and  deeper  philosophy.  There  are  fewer  references  to 
knighthood  and  the  books  of  chivalry,  and  Don  Quixote  himself 
is  less  the  man  out  of  his  wits  and  more  the  man  of  sense. 
Sancho  grows  in  wit  and  wisdom,  which  is  natural,  being  so 
long  in  the  company  of  such  a  good  and  great  man,  and  he 
overflows  with  an  increased  fund  of  proverbs.  Our  affection 
for  the  knight  increases,  for  surely  he  is  the  most  lovable 
personage  in  all  fiction.  The  pathos,  the  dignity,  the  fine  sense 
of  honour,  the  courtesy  and  kindliness  which  withstood  so  many 
rebuffs  make  up  a  picture  of  the  perfect  gentleman  which  will 
exist  as  long  as  mankind  admires  all  qualities  noble  and  true. 
We  can  sympathise  with  the  gentle  Charles  Lamb  who  could 
not  bear  to  see  his  high-souled  Quixote  made  a  butt,  the  sport 
of  duennas  and  serving  men.  Even  the  arch  mocker,  Heine,  is 
moved  by  that  last  scene  of  pathos  where  the  poor  prostrate 
knight,  with  his  adversary's  lance  at  his  throat,  cries  with  a 
feeble  and  broken  voice  :  — 

Dulcinea  del  Toboso  is  the  fairest  woman  in  the  world,  and  I  the 
most  unfortunate  knight  on  earth;  it  is  not  fitting  that  this  truth 
should  suffer  by  my  feebleness;  drive  your  lance  home,  sir  knight, 
and  take  my  life  since  you  have  taken  away  my  honour. 

We  began  by  laughing  at  the  Don,   but,   like  Sancho,   we 
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learn  to  love  him  too.  When  the  Squire  of  the  Wood  proposes 
Sancho  should  leave  his  master  he  declares  he  will  go  on 
serving  him,  for  Don  Quixote — 

has  nothing  of  the  knave  in  him ;  so  far  from  it,  he  has  a  soul 
as  pure  as  a  pitcher  and  would  not  harm  a  fly,  he  bears  no  malice, 
and  a  child  may  persuade  him  it  is  night  at  noonday,  for  which 
I  love  him  as  my  life,  and  cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  leave  him  for  all 
his  pranks. 

And  our  sympathies  go  out  to  the  Squire,  who,  sobbing  at  his 
dying  master's  bedside,  bids  him  rise  and  resume  his  adven- 
tures, "  for  the  maddest  thing  a  man  can  do  is  to  die." 

The  book  is  intensely  national  even  to-day ;  so  little  has  Spain 
changed  that  one  can  see  on  the  burning  plains  and  sterile 
mountains  of  La  Mancha  the  long  solemn  face,  the  grave 
courteous  mien  of  the  knight  and  the  wrinkled,  good-humoured 
face  of  the  peasant  meeting  all  the  troubles  of  life  with  a  smile, 
a  jest  and  a  proverb.  Progress  has  not  yet  banished  the  inn- 
keepers who  can  provide  you  with  just  what  you  have  in  your 
pack-saddles,  the  leathern  bottles  of  wine  can  yet  be  seen,  and 
here  and  there  you  will  find  the  frail,  obliging  Maritornes. 

As  well  as  being  the  most  national  of  books  it  is  the  most 
cosmopolitan,  the  most  universal.  The  types  are  eternal, 
intensely  human,  and  the  author  is  immortal  by  reason  of  his 
creative  power,  his  imaginative  resource,  his  humour,  and, 
above  all,  by  his  boundless  sympathy  with  mankind. 

There  are  hundreds  of  characters  in  the  book  and  not  one  is 
wholly  bad,  as  in  life,  and  it  is  this  wise  tenderness,  this 
intimate  appreciation  of  the  better  side  of  inferior  natures  which 
endears  Cervantes  to  all,  for  no  other  writer  in  the  world  has 
gained  the  affection  of  his  readers  in  a  greater  degree  than  he. 

Cervantes  lived  just  long  enough  to  witness  his  triumph, 
for  he  was  now  held  in  great  esteem.  He  was  still  very  poor, 
as  he  had  been  all  his  life,  but  after  fifty  years  of  effort  his 
genius  was  at  last  appreciated.  He  had  achieved  the  reward 
all  true  artists  desire. 

He  died  on  the  23rd  April,  1616,  nominally  the  same  day  as 
Shakespeare.  Let  us  forget  the  difference  between  the  calendars 
of  Spain  and  England  and  in  imagination  think  that  these  two 
great  spirits  of  the  world  went  forth  together  on  the  long 
journey  to  the  unknown. 

He  was  buried  in  the  graveyard  of  the  convent  of  the 
Trinitarians  in  Madrid.  No  stone  or  inscription  marked  the 
spot  where  the  body  lay,  and  when  later  the  nuns  moved  into 
another  convent  the  bones  of  all  the  members  of  their  body 
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were  transferred  to  their  new  abode  and  the  remains  of  the 
greatest  of  all  Spaniards  are  no  longer  distinguishable. 
Although  his  country  has  honoured  his  memory  but  little  yet 
this  war-worn,  generous-hearted  man,  the  prototype  of  his  hero, 
will  live  in  the  hearts  of  his  readers  as  long  as  faith,  hope  and 
love  are  the  cherished  ideals  of  mankind. 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  I5TH,  1915. — Mr.  B.  A.  REDFERN  was  in 
the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox,  M.A.,  read  a  short  paper  entitled  "  A 
Corner  in  Donegal." 

Mr.  W.  D    COBLEY  read  a  brief  "  Travel  Note." 

Mr.  J.  CUMING  WALTERS  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  Hazlitt's 
Walks  with  Coleridge." 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  22ND,  1915.— The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox,  M.A., 
was  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HERBERT  TAYLOR  read  a  short  paper  on  "  Chance  as  a 
Stimulant." 

Mr.  L.  C.  HARTLEY  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  Heinrich 
Heine." 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  29TH,  1915.— The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox,  M.A., 
was  in  the  Chair. 
Mr  J.  H.  HOBBINS  read  the  following  short  paper  : — 

REFLECTIONS  OF  AN  AMATEUR  POLICEMAN. 

The  amateur  policeman  is  a  somewhat  elusive  subject  to 
handle.  He  has  been  very  much  in  the  public  eye  for  a  twelve- 
month, yet  many  still  wonder  what  exact  purpose  he  serves. 
An  indulgent  section  of  the  press  has  occasionally  "  damned 
him  with  faint  praise  " — directing  the  attention  of  his  fond 
relations  and  unresponsive  friends  to  his  progress  in  the 
mysteries  of  forming  fours,  of  dressing  on  the  left,  and  extending 
from  the  centre,  and  advancing  in  company  column  on  the  right 
Perhaps  his  chief  claim  to  recognition  is  that  he  has  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  our  gaiety  during  a  period  of  unusual 
stress,  for  he  has  proved  an  unfailing  fount  of  inspiration  to 
the  wits  and  the  comic  artists  of  the  press. 

When  I  entered  His  Majesty's  service  and  vowed  that  I 
would  preserve  the  peace,  and  swore  that,  whilst  I  lived,  no  evil 
person  should  disturb  this  realm,  and  declared  that  hereafter 
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and  henceforth,  as  long  as  I  drew  breath — and  could  blow  a 
whistle — no  malefactor  should  remain  at  large,  I  realised  that 
the  situation  at  home  was  relieved — that  from  that  day  forward 
our  rulers — responsible  and  irresponsible — would  be  at  liberty 
to  give  their  undivided  attenton  to  the  situation  abroad. 
One  episode  in  the  early  part  of  my  career  as  a  policeman  has 
often  exercised  my  mind.  It  happened,  to  be  as  nearly  exact  as  is 
expedient — which  is  what  all  good  policemen  try  to  be — within 
twelve  hours  of  my  "  swearing."  I  was  passing  along  a  busy 
city  street  and  saw,  some  twenty  yards  ahead,  one  of  my 
profesional  brethren  escorting  a  lady  of  portly  dimensions  and 
unsteady  gait.  As  I  drew  nearer,  reflecting  upon  what  I 
should  feel  and  look  like  under  similar  circumstances,  the  lady, 
with  a  fond  and  appealing,  but  somewhat  vacuous  look  upon  her 
protector,  sat  down  on  the  pavement,  giving  a  sigh  of  content- 
ment as  she  did  so.  Her  escort  lifted  his  helmet,  wiped  his 
brow,  thought  for  a  moment,  readjusted  his  headgear,  and,  in  a 
tone  not  to  be  trifled  with,  told  us  not  to  "  stand  gaping  there," 
but  to  "lend  a  hand,  one  of  you!"  One  of  us  did.  I  have 
often  thought  since,  as  I  have  pictured  two  chivalrous  gentlemen 
struggling  to  raise  sixteen  stone  of  British  womanhood  to  its 
helpless  feet,  that  perhaps  I  failed  to  show  the  alacrity  which 
the  occasion  demanded ;  but  on  reflection  I  have  concluded  that 
the  case  was  better  managed  than  it  would  have  been  had  I 
been  the  one  to  "  lend  a  hand." 

After  a  period  of  training — Swedish  drill  to  loosen  our  limbs 
and  military  tactics  to  stiffen  our  nerves — we  were  turned  loose 
upon  the  streets.  Although  the  order  went  forth  that  we 
should  hunt  in  couples  it  was  often  my  good  fortune  to  have 
a  roving  commission;  and,  like  a  Columbus  of  sorts,  I  have 
found  in  these  voyages  of  discovery  undreamed-of  continents 
of  human  interest. 

Traversing  a  district  of  not  too  gracious  repute  with  a  regular 
superior,  who  was  "  showing  me  the  ropes,"  I  remarked  upon 
the  quiet  character  of  the  neighbourhood.  "  Yes,"  he  agreed, 
"  fairly  quiet  now,  but  wait  till  our  regular  customers  come 
home  :  you'll  see  some  fun  then."  Meantime  "  our  regular 
customers  "  are  providing  some  fun  in  Flanders  and  elsewhere, 
and  incidentally  cheerfully  scotching  the  progress  of  the  German 
Juggernaut.  Why  these  noted  characters  should  be  amongst  the 
first  to  answer  the  call  of  military  necessity  upsets  one's  fixed 
beliefs  in  human  nature.  Is  there  really,  as  a  philosophic  coal- 
hawker  of  my  district  has  several  times  assured  me,  "  a  soft  spot 
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in  the  worst  of  us  if  you  only  know  how  to  touch  it  ?"  Or  is  it 
that  they  love  fighting  for  its  own  sake  ?  Is  the  impulse  of 
chivalry  the  outcome  of  education  ?  Or  is  it  just  instinctive — 
one  of  the  signs  by  which  human  nature  may  be  known  as  such  ? 
Hardly  the  former,  for  in  that  case  the  modern  Teuton  would,  if 
only  at  rare  intervals,  blunder  into  it. 

In  our  district  the  policeman  is  an  integral  part  of  the  social 
fabric ;  he  is  not  merely  the  agent  of  the  law,  he  is  the  law. 
If  the  baby  or  the  husband  has  strayed  from  home  he  is  at  once 
appealed  to  to  discover  the  wanderer's  whereabouts.  If  one  lady 
slanders  another  lady  he  must  hear  the  aggrieved  one  and 
explain  how  the  rigours  of  the  law  may  be  invoked.  If  the 
landlord  is  too  eager  for  his  rent,  or  the  credit  draper  too  anxious 
about  overdue  balances,  the  policeman  is  appealed  to  to  deal 
summarily  with  the  offender,  and,  as  one  loquacious  young 
person  put  it,  "  come  and  tell  him  off."  It  happens  now  and 
again  that  a  vacant  house  gets  looted  of  the  staircase  and  other 
woodwork,  or  that  a  pair  of  boots  recklessly  displayed  outside 
a  shop  mysteriously  disappears.  In  these  cases  the  policeman — 
behind  his  back — "  gets  it  hot."  He  is  "  never  there  when  he's 
wanted."  "  I  want  you  to  just  ask  Mr.  Peacock."  This  from 
an  exasperated  property  agent  who  had  had  to  supply  new 
doors  and  window  sashes  to  a  house  that  had  been  empty  only 
five  days.  "  I  want  you  to  ask  Mr.  Peacock  if  he  thinks  this 
is  what  we  pay  rates  for."  I  promised  I  would  at  the  first 
opportunity.  That  was  twelve  months  ago.  The  opportunity 
has  not  yet  arisen;  when  it  does  I  shall  certainly  mention  it. 
When  I  reflect  on  these  things  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  policeman  is  supposed  to  combine  the  prescience  of  an 
archangel  with  the  cunning  of  a  serpent.  To  be  just  to  him,  he 
rarely  does. 

I  used  to  envy  the  policeman's  lot ;  nothing  to  do  but  stroll 
at  his  ease,  chat  agreeably  with  the  people  who  found  favour 
in  his  eyes,  and  scowl  at  the  others ;  or,  if  he  yearned  for  a 
little  excitement,  lock  one  or  two  of  them  up  to  show  his 
impartiality  and  attention  to  duty ;  no  responsibility,  no  business 
worries.  But  I  don't  envy  him  any  longer.  "  I've  had  some." 
His  job  is  too  varied,  and  the  variety  too  monotonous.  I  don't 
know  quite  whether  it's  the  variety  or  the  monotony  that's  least 
attractive.  I  should  not,  for  instance,  like  his  occasional  job 
of  extracting  bodies  from  the  canal  which  circulates  through  our 
division,  and  of  making  those  same  bodies  presentable  before 
the  coroner  and  his  jury  arrive  to  determine  how  they  got  in. 
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Nor  should  I,  as  a  further  instance,  enjoy  the  taming  of  a  shrew 
whose  experienced  clog  is  busy  smashing  a  neighbour's 
windows.  But  these  sordid  features  have  their  comic  relief  :  or 
the  policing  of  our  mighty  city  would  be  past  hoping  or  praying 
for. 

The  "  Ancoats  rough  "  became  long  ago  a  byword,  and  I 
gather  that  the  species  is  not  quite  extinct ;  but  he  knows  when 
he  has  met  his  master,  and  then  he  becomes  as  docile,  if  not  so 
harmless,  as  a  lamb.  The  "  force  "  has  no  terrors  for  him,  and 
hard  labour  cannot  tame  him,  but  he  has  a  wholesome  respect 
for  any  officer  whose  tactics  and  physical  strength  are  superior 
to  his  own.  "  That's  the  thing  that  breaks  their  hearts  "  I 
gather.  In  the  flesh  it  has  not  yet  been  my  privilege  to  deal 
with  him,  except  on  one  occasion,  and  I'm  not  sure  after  all  that 
he  was  the  genuine  specimen.  He  hailed  me  as  I  hurried  along 
one  evening  to  report  at  headquarters.  He  was  a  limp-looking 
mortal,  with  a  soddened  leer  coming  from  the  corner  of  his  eye. 
I  caught  sight  of  him  in  profile  so  that  I  cannot  say  anything 
about  his  other  eye.  "  Half  a  minute,  guvnor,"  he  said,  in 
thin,  halting,  beery  tones.  Now  tact  and  firmness  are  the 
special  constable's  twin  pole  stars — you  steer  first  by  the  one, 
and  if  that  doesn't  answer  you  follow  the  other  without  delay. 
I  tried  both  at  once — I  looked  at  him  firmly  and,  speaking 
tactfully,  asked,  "  What  is  it?" 

"  Oh,  it's  nothing,  guvnor!     Don't  get  put  out." 

I  assumed  a  firmer  look,  and  spoke  more  tactfully.  "I've  no 
time  for  fooling;  what  do  you  want?" 

He  ignored  my  firm  aspect,  plucked  at  the  lapel  of  my  coat 
with  one  hand,  stroked  an  immature  beard  with  the  other ;  and, 
lurching  confidentially  towards  me,  said  :  "  I  want  you  to  arrest 
me." 

The  S.C.  is  not  instructed  how  to  behave  when  tactfulness  and 
firmness  fail,  so  I  used  my  own  discretion — which  on  very  rare 
occasions  is  permissible.  "  That's  all  right,"  I  told  him. 
"  You're  just  the  chap  I've  been  looking  for — nice  easy  job  to 
start  on;  you  wait  here  till  I  come  back,  and  I'll  fix  you  up 
properly.  I  shall  be  round  again  in  four  hours." 

I  have  just  referred  to  my  discretion.  In  proof  of  it  I  may 
say  that  I  did  not  keep  the  appointment. 

On  occasion  the  poorer  folk,  and  more  especially  the  gentler 
sex,  affect  a  faith  in  the  policeman's  power  which  is  both 
boundless  and  embarrassing.  I  do  not  wonder  that  my 
professional  colleagues  grow  portly  and  austere  under  the  strain. 
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On  one  such  occasion  I  stood  reflecting  upon  how  I  should 
dispose  of  a  spare  half  hour  that  still  remained  before  I  could 
report  off.  Should  I  take  another  brisk  spin  round  my  beat, 
or  spend  that  half  hour  over  the  few  hundred  yards  that  inter- 
vened between  me  and  the  station  ?  An  elderly  dame  of  mourn- 
ful mien  crossed  over  the  street  to  me.  "  Are  you  a  special 
constable?"  she  asked,  and  on  my  solemn  assurance  that  I  was, 
continued,  in  a  voice  rapidly  breaking  with  emotion,  "  Then  I 
want  you  to  come  to  our  house."  Both  her  years  and  the 
situation  called  for  a  sympathetic  manner.  This  I  at  once 
adopted.  I  refer  to  these  details  in  order  that  you  may  realise 
that  the  policeman,  besides  being  a  combined  vade  mecum  to 
and  multum  in  parvo  of  the  law,  must  be  also  a  mental  quick- 
change  artist  of  no  mean  order.  "  What's  the  trouble  at  your 
house?"  I  asked. 

"  It's  my  son,"  came  the  tearful  response;  and  visions  of  a 
grim  domestic  tragedy  crossed  my  mind.  I  felt  that  I  must  lead 
the  tender  old  soul  to  the  point.  "  What  has  he  been  doing?" 

"  He's  not  been  doing  anything,  sir;  he  hasn't  done  anything 
for  over  a  month  " ;  and  her  voice  grew  yet  more  tearful. 

"  Well  then,  what  hasn't  he  been  doing?" 

"  Oh  master,  as  sure  as  I  stand  here  he's  not  been  doing 
nothing." 

There  was  obviously  a  distinction  and  a  difference  between 
not  doing  anything  and  not  doing  nothing,  but  these  it  seemed 
prudent  to  ignore.  "  Then,"  I  said,  "  if  he's  not  been  doing 
anything,  and  not  been  doing  nothing,  why  do  you  want  me  to 
go  to  your  house  ?" 

"  Well  you  see,  master,  he'd  take  more  notice  of  you." 

"  But  I  can't  go  to  your  house  for  him  just  to  take  notice  of 
me — what's  the  trouble?" 

She  paused  to  gather  her  resources  for  a  fresh  effort.  "  He 
says  I've  pawned  his  boots." 

My  half  hour  was  nearly  up,  and  I  was  uncertain  what  I 
ought  to  do.  Now  in  matters  of  uncertainty  the  S.C.  is  told 
very  plainly  that  he  must  go  to  the  nearest  police  station  for 
advice.  But  here  was  a  trustful  old  dame  who  had  expressed 
unbounded  confidence  in  me.  Must  I  expose  my  ineptitude  by 
confessing  that  her  case  was  one  that  required  not  only  reflection 
but  the  assistance  of  my  professional  colleagues  ?  I  fenced  with 
the  problem.  "Where  do  you  live?"  I  enquired.  I  could 
hardly  be  convicted  of  a  breach  of  regulations  in  asking  that. 
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"  I  live  in ."    She  mentioned  the  name  of  a  street  which 

has  the  unique  reputation  with  "  the  force  "  of  being  able  to 
provide  a  bit  of  real  excitement  at  most  hours  of  the  day  and 
any  hour  of  the  night. 

I  was  late  in  "  reporting  off  "  on  that  occasion;  and,  although 
my  migsion  was  not  the  success  which  the  old  lady  thought  it 
would  be — for  the  young  man  persisted  in  his  view  as  to  what 
accounted  for  the  disappearance  of  his  boots,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  he  was  right — I  got  a  glimpse  of  things  which  made  me 
wonder  whether  some  of  our  missions  to  the  heathen  might  not 
be  more  usefully  employed  nearer  home. 

Mr.  B.  A.  REDFERN  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  Manchester 
Six  Score  Years  Ago,"  which  dealt  in  a  discursive  and  chatty 
manner  with  a  work  entitled  "  A  Description  of  the  Country 
from  Thirty  to  Forty  Miles  round  Manchester,"  by  John  Aitkin, 
M.D.,  and  published  in  1795. 

The  following  verse  report  of  the  two  papers  appeared  in  the 
Manchester  City  News,  December  4th,  1915  : — 


THE  AMATEUR  POLICEMAN. 

Many  the  parts  a  man  is  called  to  play, 

Some  do  their  "  bit  "  at  home — some  in  the  fray; 

And  though  our  proper  weapon  is  the  pen, 

We  are,  at  heart,  a  clan  of  fighting  men; 

And  someone  says  the  goose-quill,  dipped  in  gall, 

Makes  wider  breaches  than  a  cannon  ball. 

But  to  my  task.     O,  Hobbins  !  thou  hast  told 

How,  urged  by  duty,  and  not  paid  in  gold, 

Thou  tread 'st  our  darkened  streets,  and  while  we  sleep 

Seest  that  all  afoot  the  peace  do  keep. 

No  great  adventure  yet  has  been  thy  lot ; 

So  far  you  have  laid  bare  no  mighty  plot, 

But,  who  shall  say,  had  you  not  been  at  hand, 

What  crime — what  treason — had  not  then  been  planned  ? 

Go  on  thy  way,  with  solemn  step  and  slow, 

And  looks  funereal,  so  that  rogues  may  know 

Crime  may  not  rear  its  hydra-head  unseen 

Near  Oldham  Road — or,  maybe,  Ardwick  Green. 

Yes,  go  thy  way,  S.C.,  with  willing  feet, 

And,  peace  be  with  thee,  Hobbins,  on  thy  beat! 
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Next  comes  Ben  Redfern  with  his  tale  to  tell, 
Who,  when  he  tries,  can  do  it  fairly  well. 
What,  "  Manchester  "  and  "  Six  Score  Years  Ago?" 
(O,  Irwell,  then  thy  tide  did  clearly  flow!) 
To  be  precise,  in  seventeen  ninety-five, 
When  George  the  Third  was  King,  and  Pitt  alive, 
Keats  was  just  born — Tom  Paine  alert  and  hearty — 
And  orators  of  this  or  t'other  party 
Spouting  from  rostrums  on  the  rights  of  man, 
Or  running  Nature  on  some  wiser  plan. 
Then  Cottonopolis,  as  Redfern  tells, 
Was  something  like  a  place  of  jangled  bells  : 
We  were  at  odds  with  France,  and  times  were  bad ; 
Riots  were  frequent,  and  each  gradely  lad 
Took  law  unto  himself.     By  day  and  night 
Troops  kept  the  streets — it  was  a  woeful  sight ! 
Still  some  men  rode  to  hounds — and  some  men  drank 
More  than  was  good  or  them  :  the  tangled  hank 
Of  life  left  them  untroubled.— Hazlitt  came 
In  '95,  and  saw  (record  it,  Fame!) 
A  snake  of  fourteen  feet — oh,  Redfern,  say, 
Was't  not  the  great  sea-serpent  gone  astray? 
Well,  let  it  be !     Fair  trees  then  used  to  grow 
Where  ugly  dwellings  now  stand  row  on  row; 
Hulme  was  a  hamlet — Knott  Mill  countryside; 
Then  fishes  leapt  within  the  Irwell  tide. 
In  short — to  make  an  end  of  these  my  rhymes, 
Those  were  indeed,  indeed — THE  GOOD  OLD  TIMES. 


(The  Reverend  Arthur  Fox  was  in  the  chair, 
Bookish,   and  merry  still,  and   debonair.) 

T.P. 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  6TH,  1915.— Mr.  J.  F.  L.  CROSLAND  was  in 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  A.  R.  SCOTT  read  a  short  paper  under  the  title  of  "  Some 
Early  Literary  Men  of  Oldham  Road  District,"  amongst  whom 
he  numbered  Lord  Byron.  The  noble  poet,  it  was  claimed 
by  Mr.  Scott  was  an  absentee  landlord,  and  he  once  passed  along 
Oldham  Road  (then  called  Newton  Lane)  to  take  farewell  of 
Royton  Hall,  near  Oldham,  his  ancestral  seat,  to  which  he 
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addressed  some  verses.  Other  writers  who  came  within  the 
purview  of  the  essayist  were  Elijah  Ridings,  George  Milner, 
B.  A.  Redfern,  and  Walter  Butterworth. 

Mr.   J.  W.   MARRIOTT  read   the   principal   paper  on   "  Some 
Tendencies  of  Modern  Fiction." 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  i3TH,  1915.— The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox,  M.A., 
was  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BAGSHAW  read  a  short  paper  on  "  The  Poetry 
of  Rupert  Brooke." 

Mr.  REDFEARN  WILLIAMSON  read  the  principal  paper,  "  A 
Reverie  on  Wine." 


CHRISTMAS    SUPPER. 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  20TH,  1915.— The  Annual  Christmas 
Supper,  held  on  this  evening,  in  the  Large  Hall  of  the  Grand 
Hotel,  brought  the  first  half  of  the  Session  to  a  close.  The 
President,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox,  M.A.,  occupied  the  Chair. 
About  eighty  members  and  friends  were  present.  Under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  D.  E.  Oliver  (Master  of  the  Revels)  the 
customary  ceremonies  were  observed.  Mr.  Walter  Emsley 
assumed  the  part  of  Father  Christmas ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Hobbins  that 
of  the  Jester ;  Mr.  James  Smithies,  Chief  Cook ;  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Derby,  Usher.  A  number  of  boy  choristers,  from  St.  Ann's 
Church,  sang  carols  in  the  gallery.  The  entertaining  pro- 
gramme of  music  was  contributed  by  the  following  singers  : 
Messrs.  G.  H.  Ditchburn,  Horace  Brown,  Charles  Walton,  and 
Charles  Neville.  Mr.  James  Lowe  was  the  accompanist. 
The  toast  of  "  The  Manchester  Literary  Club  and  its  President " 
was  submitted  by  Mr.  Laurence  Clay,  to  which  Mr.  Fox 
responded.  Mr.  Robert  Peel  proposed  the  toast  "  The  Guests," 
which  was  replied  to  by  Sir  Henry  A.  Miers,  F.R.S.,  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  Manchester  University. 

The  PRESIDENT  read  the  following  original 

"  ADDRESS  TO  FATHER   CHRISTMAS,    1915." 
All  hail  to  thee  from  every  heart  and  tongue, 
Who  centuries  old  fore'er  remainest  young. 
Thou  bearest  with  thee  frosts  of  winter  white, 
A  lusty  winter,  for  thy  spirit's  light. 
Though  war's  alarms  about  thy  coming  roar 
Thund'rous  from  many  a  far-off  foreign  shore, 
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Though  our  dear  heroes  decked  in  death's  array 
For  truth  and  freedom  join  the  embattled  fray, 
Still  in  our  souls  thou  whisp'rest  thoughts  of  peace, 
Bidding  earth's  angry  weary  tempests  cease. 
Soon  may  the  crown  of  victory  wreathe  them,  green 
With  deathless  laurels,  where  the  strife  hath  been. 

Welcome,  thou  comest  to  a  genial  throng, 

Thy  presence  heralded  with  seemly  song ; 

Friend  meets  with  friend  «with  loyal  heart  and  kind, 

Firm  friendship's  band  each  to  the  other  bind. 

Our  aims  are  common ;  thoughts  of  many  an  age 

From  book,  or  picture,  nature's  ample  page, 

Or  grave  philosophy  with  wrinkled  brow, 

Have  exercised  our  studious  care  till  now  : 

Keen  wit  has  flashed,  while  humour  stirred  the  sound 

Of  kindly  laughter  shaking  all  around. 

Music  has  wiled  our  anxious  cares  away, 

Till  darkling  night  seemed  turned  to  dazzling  day. 

These,  save  the  last,  thou  bidst  us  lay  aside, 
While  thy  time-honoured  customs  here  abide. 
Thou  callest  us  to  merriment  and  glee, 
Breathing  a  greeting  o'er  the  silent  sea 
To  absent  comrades,  unforgotten  dear, 
Unseen,  who  mingle  in  our  revels  here, 
Taking  their  noiseless  places,  good  and  true, 
Jocund  and  loving,  as  they  used  to  do. 
Thou  callest  us  to  hymn  thy  happy  time 
With  springtide  hearts  unchilled  by  winter's  rime, 
The  flying  hours  with  cheerful  joy  to  fill, 
While  peace  enfolds  the  men  of  gentle  will. 

Thou  comest  year  by  year,  diverse,  the  same, 
With  ringing  voice,  blithe  glance,  and  burly  frame  : 
Cares,  doubts,  and  fears  before  thy  coming  flee, — 
All  hail,  old  Christmas !  thrice  all  hail  to  thee ! 

The  following  account  of  the  Christmas  Supper  appeared  in 
the  Manchester  City  News,  December  25th,  1915  :  — 

THE  LITERARY   CLUB'S   CHRISTMAS. 

(SIR  HENRY  MIERS  AND   WRITERS.) 

It  is  wonderful  how  the  Christmas  Supper  of  the  Manchester 
Literary  Club  maintains  its  charm  and  enjoyment.     Year  after 
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year  it  follows  the  same  lines  both  in  regard  to  choice  of  dishes 
and  the  observances.  The  "  Boar's  Head  "  remains  the  chief 
dish,  and  it  is  carried  into  the  feasting  hall  with  picturesque 
and  becoming  ceremony — leading  features  of  which  are  a 
procession  of  quaintly-garbed  characters  and  the  singing  of  the 
ancient  carol,  "  Caput  apri  defero."  All  this  is  a  sort  of  preface 
to  the  supper  itself.  Afterwards,  digestion  is  aided  by  music, 
a  cheerful  keynote  first  being  struck  by  Father  Christmas,  who, 
in  a  subdued  light,  appears  with  his  train  of  courtiers  and 
minstrels,  and  is  cordially  greeted  in  verse  by  the  President 
of  the  Club.  After  replying  Father  Christmas  breaks  into  song, 
"  Here's  to  his  health,"  and  then  the  jester  gives  "  A  jolly 
wassail  bowl,"  the  company  singing  rousingly  the  chorus.  This 
part  of  the  program  closes  with  the  carol  "  Nowel,  Nowel." 

ABSENT  FRIENDS. 

There  were  present  at  the  Grand  Hotel  on  Monday  evening, 
the  place  and  time  of  this  year's  supper,  many  who  must  have 
been  long  acquainted  with  the  whole  character  of  the  proceed- 
ings, yet  they  entered  into  them  with  undiminished  zest, 
renewing  the  spirit  of  youth  at  the  fountain  of  good  cheer. 
But  though  the  program  was  unchanged  the  participators,  in 
some  cases,  were  not  the  same.  Mr.  W.  R.  Credland,  the 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Club,  who  for  many  years  filled  the 
r61e  of  Chief  Cook,  was  laid  aside  by  illness,  and  a  message 
of  sympathy  was  despatched  to  him.  In  his  absence  the 
character  was  portrayed  by  Mr.  James  Smithies.  Again,  Mr. 
Ryder  Boys,  usually  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  was  away  "  on 
another  stage,"  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  D.  E.  Oliver. 
There  was  also  a  new  Jester,  Mr.  J.  H.  Hobbins,  for  Mr.  Willie 
Stark  was  unable  to  attend.  Another  familiar  figure  absent 
was  Mr.  J.  F.  L.  Crosland,  the  senior  Vice-President,  whom 
sudden  illness  had  seized.  Mr.  Walter  Emsley,  however,  was 
there  once  more  to  give  his  admirable  study  of  Father 
Christmas,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Derby  carried  out  with  his 
customary  ability  the  duties  of  the  Usher.  In  the  procession 
there  took  part  boys  of  the  St.  Ann's  Church  Choir,  and  during 
the  feast  they  occupied  the  gallery,  gathering  about  a  brilliant 
Christmas  tree,  and  sang  carols  and  part-songs  with  tender 
sweetness  and  delightful  freshness.  The  other  vocalists  of  the 
evening  were  Mr.  G.  H.  Ditchburn,  Mr.  Horace  Brown,  Mr. 
Charles  Neville,  and  Mr.  Charles  Walton,  whose  contributions 
were  most  enjoyable.  Mr.  James  Lowe  was  the  accompanist 
on  the  piano. 
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Among  the  company  was  Sir  Henry  Miers,  Vice-Chancellor 
of  the  Manchester  University,  who  responded  to  the  toast  of 
"  Our  Guests." 

A    HIGHER   STANDARD. 

The  toast  of  "  The  Manchester  Literary  Club  and  its 
President  "  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Laurence  Clay,  who,  after 
observing  that  the  war  had  created  an  atmosphere  which 
rendered  impossible  that  serenity  out  of  which  true  literature 
really  grew,  said  that  he  thought  the  club  was  assuming  a 
more  serious  character  than  it  possessed  when  he  joined  it  some 
eighteen  years  ago.  He  recalled  an  occasion  when  the  members 
went  "  en  bloc  down  the  corridors  in  sea-rch  of  a  mewing  cat," 
and,  continuing,  remarked  that  now  he  was  almost  led  to  ask 
if  the  clubbable  spirit  had  disappeared.  He,  however,  thought 
that  the  real  clubbable  spirit  was  still  present  as  much  as  ever 
it  was.  This  was  proved  by  the  friendships  which  were  formed 
among  the  members,  friendships  which  ripened  as  the  weeks, 
and  months,  and  years  went  by.  There  was  a  fine  spirit  of 
unity  in  the  club,  a  desire  for  the  common  good,  worked  out 
in  catholic  and  democratic  ways,  with  a  tough  tolerance  of  the 
weaknesses  of  one  another.  Not  only  was  the  club  more  serious, 
but  its  standards  were  higher  both  in  the  realm  of  fiction  and 
in  other  forms  of  literature.  Alluding  to  the  numerous  societies 
for  the  promotion  of  art  and  literature  in  Manchester  and  the 
surrounding  district,  Mr.  Clay  suggested  that  between  them 
and  the  Literary  Club  there  might  be  a  more  organic 
connection.  Referring  to  the  President,  he  said  that  he  filled 
his  position  during  the  past  year  with  remarkable  success,  and 
he  was  a  "  clubbable  man;  a  downright  good  fellow." 

The  President,  responding,  remarked  that  in  literature  and 
the  study  of  literature  of  foreign  nations  there  was  a  common 
ground  for  peace  which  was  surer  than  many  other  grounds 
suggested  by  adventurous  politicians  at  the  present  time.  An 
understanding  of  the  literature  of  other  lands  than  one's  own 
led  to  an  understanding  of  the  feelings  of  the  peoples  of  those 
lands,  and  thus  gave  a  better  chance  of  peace.  As  to  the  Club 
itself  its  members  met  not  only  for  the  study  of  literature,  but 
to  share  each  other's  joys  and  sorrows.  It  was  rich  in  the 
clubbable  spirit,  and  kept  its  members  young.  Friendship  was 
its  motto,  hard  study  its  pursuit,  and  it  fostered  the  habit  of 
writing  good  prose  and  verse. 

Mr.  Robert  Peel,  giving  the  toast  of  the  guests,  reminded  the 
company  that  most  of  the  members  of  the  Club  were  business 
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men  and  deduced  from  that,  as  well  as  from  the  long  list  of 
eminent  men — inventors,  writers,  artists,  scholars,  and  philan- 
thropists— Manchester  and  the  vicinity  had  produced,  that  "  in 
this  city  and  the  neighbourhood  we  were  not  all  Gradgrinds." 

THE  AMATEUR    SPIRIT. 

Sr  Henry  Miers,  who  replied,  said  that  one  could  not  think 
of  Manchester  without  remembering  its  literary  traditions,  and 
it  was  pleasant  to  find  that  Club  doing  its  best  to  maintain 
those  high  traditions  and  keep  alive  the  flame  of  good  literature. 
He  took  it  that  the  smoke  of  Manchester  was  an  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace.  At  any  rate,  the 
intellectual  force  it  represented  meant  a  great  power  in  the 
world.  Manchester  had  been  a  leader  in  a  great  many  things 
and  was  going  to  be  a  leader  in  many  more.  It  was  a  stimulus 
to  cpme  here  from  the  south  and  feel  oneself  among  things  that 
were  humming.  He  hoped  the  University  and  that  Club  and  all 
institutions  and  associations  working  for  literature  and  art, 
science  and  industry,  would  pull  together  for  the  common  good. 
Coming  here  to  the  North  he  found  a  unity  of  purpose  which 
was  inspiring.  Referring  to  Manchester's  varied  institutions, 
Sir  Henry  spoke  of  the  libraries,  which,  he  observed,  were  a 
tremendous  asset  and  must  have  an  immense  influence  on  the 
development  of  the  amateur  spirit  in  literature.  Much  of  the 
best  work  in  literature  and  in  other  subjects  had  been  done  by 
amateurs,  and  he  thought  the  University  should  recognise  that 
fact.  It  was  amazing  to  see  how  very  few  of  the  popular  and 
best  authors  of  the  day  received  professional  literary  training. 
And  these  self-taught  writers  had  not  been  lacking  in  style. 
It  was  a  mistake  to  think  that  style  could  only  be  acquired  by 
copying  the  great  masters  of  the  past.  The  world  of  experience 
and  practice  in  writing  had  a  great  influence  on  style.  Our 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers  wrote  better  than  us  because 
they  had  more  practice.  Nowadays  we  sent  messages  by 
telegraph.  He  was,  therefore,  glad  that  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  Literary  Club  was  to  encourage  not  only  reading  but  also 
writing.  There  was  an  immense  sphere  for  those  who  worked 
as  amateurs,  and  while  showing  profound  reverence  for  the 
great  writers  of  the  past  they  should  not  blindly  imitate  them, 
but  should  develop  a  style,  spirit,  and  character  of  their  own. 


MONDAY,   JANUARY   IOTH,   1916. — Mr.  B.   A.   REDFERN  in  the 
Chair. 
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Mr.  W.  D.  COBLEY  read  the  following  story  of  a  Christmas 
expedition,  under  the  title  of 

"  THREE  IN  A  FOG." 
"  Look    ere    thou    leap ;    see    ere    thou    go." — Tusser. 

My  father  had  spent  the  summer  at  a  cottage  he  had  leased 
at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  loveliest  of  Derbyshire  dales,  and 
when  he  offered  us  the  use  of  it  for  Christmas  week  we  joyfully 
accepted. 

Behold  us  then  assembled  at  the  Central  Station  on  a  bitterly 
cold,  dark  evening,  a  day  or  two  before  Christmas,  off  for  an 
unexpected,  and  therefore  doubly  welcome,  holiday.  The  party 
consisted  of  the  Doctor,  a  short,  sturdy  Aberdonian,  whom  we 
called  "  Chubby  "  when  anxious  to  annoy.  He  had  sailed  the 
seven  seas  as  a  medical  officer  in  the  P.  &  O.  service.  He  was  a 
fine  pianist,  and  often  delighted  us  with  his  playing  of  Grieg, 
of  which  he  was  very  fond.  Next  the  Professor,  a  tall,  pale-faced 
medical  student,  whose  pet  belief  was  that  he  really  understood 
and  enjoyed  a  Halle  concert.  He  had  a  penchant  for  buying 
alleged  bargains  as  advertised  in  the  popular  magazines,  and  I 
well  remember  his  buying  a  safety  bicycle  for  £4.  IDS.  at  a  time 
when  such  things  cost  more  than  five  times  that  sum.  And  also 
I  remember  my  first  evening  ride  with  him.  We  had  reached  a 
steep  lane  a  mile  or  two  from  home,  when,  hearing  a  crash 
behind  me,  I  looked  round,  and  found  the  Professor  standing 
astride  the  handle-bars  and  front  wheel,  while  the  back  wheel 
returned  hastily  down  the  hill.  However,  that's  another  story. 
Lastly  came  this  humble  chronicler.  In  the  highest  spirits 
we  travelled  as  far  as  Miller's  Dale.  It  was  snowing  fast,  and, 
finding  we  had  half  an  hour  or  so  to  wait,  we  decided  to  make  a 
dash  for  the  inn  in  the  valley  to  obtain  something  to  warm  us 
up.  Whiskey,  of  course,  and  the  Doctor,  observing  that  he  had 
"  once  had  one  knocked  over,"  grasped  the  first  and  tossed  it  off 
neat,  following  it  with  a  mere  sip  of  water  in  true  Highland 
style.  This  was  evidently  a  novel  feat  to  the  Professor,  and  he 
promptly  essayed  the  like.  He  got  the  whiskey  down  all  right, 
and  hastily  swallowing  half  a  glass  of  water,  disappeared  in  a 
cloud  of  spray,  in  which  also  disappeared,  for  ever  probably,  the 
Professor's  interest  in  at  least  one  Highland  custom.  We 
caught  our  train,  and  the  Doctor  beguiled  the  rest  of  the  journey 
with  tales  of  the  sea,  the  main  yarn  being  somewhat  as  follows  : 

He  was  at  the  time  on  the  Alexandria  to  Venice  service,  and 
the  ship's  crew  were  naturally  in  the  habit  of  smuggling  large 
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quantities  of  Egyptian  cigarettes.  Sailing  into  Venice  on  one 
occasion,  a  sister  ship  preceding  them  into  the  harbour, 
signalled — "  Revenue  boat  coming  out."  This  produced  a 
searching  of  bags,  cabins  and  consciences,  and  the  boat  steamed 
into  Venice  with  some  10,000  cigarettes  on  the  furnace  fires. 
The  signal  was  a  joke,  and,  judging  from  the  Doctor's 
demeanour,  it  was  easy,  even  after  the  lapse  of  years,  to  guess 
who  was  the  owner  of  quite  a  considerable  portion  of  those 
10,000  cigarettes. 

Arrived  at  our  station,  we  sallied  out  into  the  frosty  night, 
each  carrying  a  suit  case  and  each  with  a  pair  of  skates  slung 
round  his  neck.  Down  the  winding  road  we  went,  seeing  but 
small  signs  of  the  little  market  town  below.  But  once  arrived 
at  the  market  square  it  was  made  very  plain  that  Christmas 
had  come — the  real  old-fashioned  Christmas,  not  the  miserable 
travesty  of  it  we  know  in  the  city.  The  big  grocers  at  the 
corner  were  piling  on  the  sidewalk  boxes,  barrels  and  crates 
for  the  large  houses  round  about.  All  the  shops  were  stocked 
to  the  doors  and  buried  in  decorations.  Bven  the  Bank  (looking 
like  all  banks,  the  very  burial  place  of  sentiment)  had  burst 
out  with  a  bunch  of  mistletoe,  which  caused  the  Doctor  to 
surmise  that  this  particular  branch  had  many  lady  depositors. 

We  dived  in  through  the  low  door  of  the  "Red  Lion,"  and 
were  soon  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  farmers,  yokels,  grooms, 
servants  and  tradesmen, — cronies  of  old  Tom  the  landlord. 

Six  of  us  (members  of  a  well-known  Manchester  Lacrosse 
club)  once  stayed  a  week  with  old  Tom,  and  his  final  leave- 
taking  of,  "  Eh,  boys,  but  I'm  fain  and  glad  you're  gooin'," 
was  surely  the  best  possible  testimony  to  our  enjoyment  of  the 
visit. 

Here  we  proceeded  to  discuss  the  best  method  of  covering  the 
five  miles  or  so  to  our  destination.  We  could  drive  round  by 
the  road  if  we  could  find  anyone  to  take  us  on  such  a  night,  but 
it  would  cost  money  (a  scarce  commodity  with  all  three  of  us), 
or  walk  over  the  hills,  and  as  I  had  been  over  the  ground  once 
previously,  the  reverse  way  and  on  a  glorious  August  afternoon, 
that  was  decided  to  be  sufficient  information  to  enable  us  to  do 
it  on  a  dark,  snowy  December  night.  Off  we  set  then  with 
pipes  drawing  well  and  a  distinct  inclination  towards  the 
humming  of  marching  tunes.  The  first  hill  is  a  stiff  one,  and 
by  the  time  the  old  churchyard  at  the  top  was  reached  the  other 
two  were  quite  prepared  to  sit  on  its  low  stone  wall  and  listen 
while  I  cheerfully  explained  that  we  next  had  to  cross  Dead- 
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man's  Hollow,  in  which  a  local  farmer  was  drowned  one  winter's 
night  long  ago  in  six  inches  of  water ;  his  most  harmless  drink 
during  the  day  apparently  doing  the  most  damage,  strangely 
enough. 

When  I  had  finished  the  rollicking  yarn  the  Doctor  observed 
that  I  was  far  superior  to  Chaucer  as  a  reliever  of  tedium  on  a 
journey,  some  of  the  wit  and  sparkle  of  Bocaccio  being  added 
to  the  "  well  of  English  undefiled."  A  cheery  optimist  like 
myself  was  wasted  as  an  earthly  guide,  he  said.  I  ought  to 
have  been  a  prison  chaplain.  I  should  make  the  last  moments 
of  the  condemned  so  bright  and  cheery  that  they  would  "  face 
the  unseen  with  a  cheer."  "  What  do  you  think,  Professor?" 
he  concluded. 

The  Professor,  who  was  seated  hunched  up  on  the  churchyard 
wall,  was  dolefully  singing — 

Ever  charming,  ever  new, 

When  will  the  landscape  tire  the  view  ? 

rudely  replied  that  he  had  seen  all  he  could,  in  fact  all  he 
wanted  of  this  particular  graveyard ;  would  I  mind  leading  on 
to  the  next  one  I  ^roposed  to  visit.  With  that  we  set  off  again. 
We  were  well  ou  n  the  open  now,  on  the  tops,  and  the  town 
lay  far  below  unseen,  for  we  discovered  a  thick  fog  was  rapidly 
enveloping  the  whole  scene.  This  mattered  the  less  since  the 
night  was  already  the  darkest  of  the  dark,  absolutely  the 
blackest  I  was  ever  in. 

With  coat-collars  up  about  our  ears  we  tramped  along 
confidently  enough,  opened  a  gate  which  I  distinctly  remem- 
bered as  leading  down  into  Deadman's  Hollow.  Down  we  went 
accordingly,  the  first  intimation  that  anything  was  wrong 
coming  from  the  Doctor,  who  plunged  over  boot-tops  into  what 
we  afterwards  discovered  was  an  ornamental  lake  in  the 
grounds  of  a  local  magnate.  From  this  coign  of  vantage  the 
Doctor,  first  announcing  that  he  had  been  judged  and  found 
wanting,  proceeded  to  pass  in  hasty  review  my  past,  present 
and  future,  of  which  latter  I  gathered  he  topk  an  extremely 
gloomy  view. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  man 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune. 

but,  deciding  that  this  particular  tide  was  on  the  ebb  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned,  I  invited  the  Doctor  to  come  ashore  and  cool 
down,  and  hastily  departed  on  a  lone  voyage  of  discovery. 
Finding  the  deceptive  gate,  I  called  to  my  companions,  and  we 
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were  soon  once  more  on  the  right  track.  It  was  still  snowing. 
We  descended  into  the  Hollow,  crossed  the  small  bridge  over 
the  brook  at  the  bottom  and  commenced  the  zig-zag  up  the 
opposite  slope.  A  wall  ran  straight  down  the  side  of  the 
Hollow  with  a  small  gate  set  in  it,  about  half-way  up,  and  I 
knew  our  path  led  through  this.  But  where  was  it  ?  Dark  ! 
the  darkness  literally  pressed  down  one's  eyelids,  it  was 
painful  to  keep  the  eyes  open.  We  stopped  to  light  up  and 
devise  a  plan  of  campaign,  and  I  can  see  now  my  companions' 
faces  start  up  abruptly  out  of  the  night,  as  they  shared  a 
match  for  their  pipes. 

Finally  it  was  arranged  that  we  should  walk  abreast  some 
three  yards  apart,  the  Professor  on  the  left  up  the  hill,  the 
Doctor  below,  and  I  in  the  middle.  Information  came  first  from 
the  Professor.  He  had  suddenly  discovered  a  Derbyshire  lime- 
stone wall.  There's  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  these  walls, 
and  the  Professor  said  much  of  it  with  considerable  emphasis. 
He  had  just  climbed  to  the  top  of  it  when  we  learned  that  the 
Doctor  had  found  a  fine  specimen  of  the  local  hawthorn  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  falling  into  it.  He  proceeded  to  express 
his  feelings  in  fluent  but  profane  Italian. 

Suddenly  a  great,  weird,  uncanny  mass  reared  itself  dimly 
above  the  linguist,  who  let  out  a  terrified  yell  and  hurled  his 
bag  at  the  fearsome  apparition.  The  luggage  and  a  thoroughly 
scandalised  cow  disappeared  together  into  the  fog. 

The  search  for  the  gate  was  abandoned,  and  it  was  decided 
to  form  a  committee  to  seek  the  lost  bag.  By  the  Professor's 
casting  vote,  delivered  from  the  top  of  the  wall,  the  Doctor 
was  elected  to  form  such  committee,  which  proceeded  to  waste 
a  great  deal  of  time  in  unnecessary  talk.  Soothed  at  last  by 
the  granting  of  permission  to  add  to  its  number  if  it  could 
the  committee  at  last  departed,  though  it  still  seemed  vexed 
about  something. 

After  a  sufficiently  lengthy  period  the  Doctor  returned 
successful,  and  we  passed  through  the  gate,  which,  as  usual 
in  such  cases,  had  turned  up  as  soon  as  it  wasn't  sought. 
But  all  was  not  right  yet,  as  we  were  reminded  by  a  plaintive 
voice  out  of  the  darkness  from  the  top  of  the  wall,  asking  what 
sort  of  a  drop  was  it  on  our  side.  The  Doctor's  feelings  were 
still  ruffled,  and  his  answer  was  more  remarkable  for  vigour 
than  information.  Nerving  himself  for  the  feat,  the  Professor 
launched  himself  upon  a  drop  of  full  six  inches,  and  seating 
himself  abruptly  upon  his  bag,  was  only  saved  by  neat,  if 
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involuntary,  fielding-out  on  my  part,  from  having  to  do  quite 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  climb  again. 

We  climbed  out  of  the  Hollow,  and  to  the  Doctor's  request 
for  information,  I  explained  that  the  path  crossed  the  field  we 
were  in  at  an  angle  and  struck  a  stile  in  the  hedge  on  our  right. 

This  served  the  Professor  as  a  text  for  a  most  scientific 
treatise  in  the  style  of  the  late  John  Locke,  upon  the  subject 
of  what  was  really  meant  by  "  knowing  "  things.  He  was 
silenced  before  much  harm  was  done,  and  our  former  plan 
adopted  of  marching  abreast. 

There  are  more  amazing  things  than  groping  blindly  at  snow- 
covered  hawthorn  trees  you  cannot  see.  It  palls  in  a 
surprisingly  short  period  of  time.  The  occasional  involuntary 
use  of  your  face  adds  to  the  variety  without  increasing  the 
pleasure,  and  my  enthusiasm  was  further  diminished  by  a 
misunderstanding  with  a  sheep  sheltering  under  the  hedge, 
from  which  I  however  learned  that  the  prospects  for  skating 
were  quite  good.  The  ground  was  hard.  My  companions' 
sympathy  was  of  the  variety  known  as  veiled.  The  Professor 
having  found  the  stile,  we  set  off  to  do  the  last  two  or  three 
fields  to  the  high  road,  the  path  and  road  meeting  near  two 
large  trees,  as  I  told  them,  which  served  as  a  landmark.  All 
went  well  for  some  time,  so  well  in  fact,  that  the  Professor 
suddenly  exclaimed  that  we  were  walking  down  hill.  We  were, 
and  we  ought  not  to  have  been.  Furthermore,  we  were 
surrounded  by  mysterious  black  shadows,  huge  beams  dis- 
appearing into  the  sky,  fantastic  shapes  of  iron  and  wood, 
boilers,  vats,  outbuildings  and  sheds. 

"Where  are  we  now?"  asked  the  Doctor.  We  are  told  a 
soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath,  if  it  isn't  too  soft ;  so  I 
admitted  gently  that  I  was  quite  in  a  fog.  This  time  it  took 
Gaelic,  Italian  and  Hindustanee  to  express  the  Doctor's  feelings. 
We  were  fortunately  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  those 
languages,  but  we  gathered  that  the  Doctor's  idea  of  pleasure 
was  not  a  dangerous,  disused  lead-mine  at  nine  o'clock  of  a 
December  night  in  a  fog  and  a  snowstorm.  It  wasn't  mine 
either.  We  had  seated  ourselves  upon  the  edge  of  a  large 
wooden  vat,  and  while  the  Doctor  and  I  were  dolefully  kicking 
our  heels  against  its  frosted  sides,  the  Professor  wandered  off 
upon  a  voyage' of  discovery.  Suddenly  we  were  startled  by  a 
crack  of  breaking  timber  and  a  faint  cry,  then  silence — a  silence 
so  intense  that  we  heard  the  faint  whisper  of  the  falling  snow. 
The  Doctor  called — no  reply.  We  called  together— no  reply. 
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Advancing  in  what  we  thought  the  direction  of  the  cry,  as  well 
as  we  could  for  the  lumber  obstructing  the  ground,  we  tried  in 
vain  to  get  an  answer  to  our  shouts  or  to  find  any  trace  of 
the  Professor,  till  I  bethought  me  of  stooping  down  to  see  if 
there  were  any  footmarks.  Stepping  forward  in  this  way,  I  was 
suddenly  startled  out  of  my  wits  by  the  sight  of  the  Professor's 
face  some  few  feet  away,  and  only  a  couple  of  feet  from  the 
ground.  He  was  gazing  straight  in  front  of  him  with  a  fixed 
and  steady  glare,  while  a  greenish-yellow  was  spread  over 
his  entire  face.  Utterly  at  a  loss,  we  drew  nearer,  and  at  last 
we  understood.  Knowingly  or  unknowingly  the  Professor  had 
crossed  the  planks  laid  across  the  old  lead-mine  in  the  careless 
local  fashion.  These  had  rotted  with  time  and  damp  and  the 
centre  plank  had  given  way  beneath  him,  and  only  the  in- 
voluntary opening  wide  of  his  elbows  as  he  fell  had  saved  him 
from  being  hurled  into  the  water  hundreds  of  feet  below. 
It  was  hard  to  know  how  to  get  at  him,  for  to  venture  out  on  to 
the  planks  was  to  risk  sending  the  lot  into  the  depths.  Finally 
the  Doctor  produced  a  length  of  iron  piping,  and  with  two  of 
these  placed  across  the  mine  shaft  we  landed  the  Professor  on 
firm  ground,  but  exactly  how  I  am  not  very  clear  about  to  this 
day.  We  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  him  to  where  we  had 
left  the  bags.  Here  seating  him  on  the  snow  with  his  back  to 
the  vat  the  Doctor  did  what  was  possible  for  him,  and  in  a 
surprisingly  short  time  the  Professor  showed  signs  of  recovery, 
and  soon  he  was  complaining  bitterly  that  we  had  nearly 
pulled  his  ear  off.  This  was  taken  as  an  indication  that  he  was 
fit  to  travel,  and  having  discovered  the  old  cart  track  to  the 
mine  we  were  not  long  in  getting  down  to  the  high  road. 
A  few  minutes  later  we  were  in  the  village,  not  the  village  of 
our  destination,  but  at  any  rate  one  not  more  than  a  mile  away. 
The  little  place  consists  of  half  a  dozen  quaint  old  houses  and 
an  inn.  We  made  for  this  latter  in  search  of  a  stimulant  for 
the  Professor,  of  which  he  stood  sorely  in  need.  We  found  a 
dozen  quarrymen  and  labourers  in  the  inn  kitchen.  A  huge 
fire  of  wood  and  coal  roared  up  the  wide  chimney,  while  a  most 
enticing  smell  came  from  a  large  copper  cone  inserted  among 
the  glowing  embers.  Evidently  a  jorum  of  mulled  ale  was  in 
course  of  preparation  as  a  last  comforting  draught  before  the 
cold  journey  home.  We  made  ourselves  comfortable,  and  the 
Doctor  was  soon  chatting  with  his  neighbour  in  friendly  fashion. 
It  is  necessary  to  explain  here  that  a  quaint  social  custom  is 
still  observed  among  the  more  remote  Derbyshire  villages.  A 
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man  ordering  a  mug  of  ale,  before  drinking  himself  pushes  it 
across  first  to  his  friend,  or  even  any  casual  acquaintance  with 
whom  he  may  be  speaking.  The  latter  takes  a  pull  at  the  mug 
and  replaces  it  and  is  expected  to  return  the  compliment  in  due 
course. 

At  last  one  of  the  men  called  out,  "  I  think  it'll  do,  Twyford," 
and  a  huge  quarryman  thereupon  rose  and  proceeded  to 
distribute  the  mulled  ale  to  half  a  dozen  of  the  company,  among 
the  rest,  to  the  Doctor's  neighbour.  This  man  promptly 
pushed  his  mug  over  to  the  Doctor,  who  took  a  sip,  and  finding 
the  concoction  very  much  to  his  taste,  promptly  swallowed  the 
lot,  and  sat  back  looking  like  a  particularly  fat  robin  that  has 
just  swallowed  a  particularly  fat  worm.  The  quarryman  gazed 
at  him  in  astonishment,  and  then  said  slowly,  "  That  was  my 
yell,"  and  placed  his  heavy  fist  on  the  Doctor's  hand  which  lay 
on  the  table  before  him. 

"  What's  that?    What's  that?"  said  the  Doctor,  astonished 
in   his   turn. 

"  That  was  my  yell,"  said  the  quarryman  again,  slowly.  He 
may  have  "  been  thick  i'th'  yed,"  as  the  old  saying  has  it, 
but  he  had  acquired  one  solid  fact  and  was  sticking  to  it  like  a 
man. 

The  Doctor  tried  to  throw  off  the  restraining  fist,  but  failed. 

Now  the  Doctor  was  for  his  height  one  of  the  most  powerful 
men  I  ever  saw,  not  to  mention  his  possession  of  a  knowledge 
of  Ju-Jitsu  gained  in  Japan  long  before  that  pastime  became 
fashionable.  Finally,  he  was  red-headed.  There  are  plenty  of 
ways  of  securing  excitement ;  fooling  with  red-headed  High- 
landers is  a  distinctly  poor  one,  because  just  when  the  fun  is 
getting  fast  and  furious  something  happens  to  take  away  your 
interest  in  the  subsequent  proceedings.  The  Doctor  seized  the 
offending  fist  with  his  left  hand,  and  the  quarryman  let  out  a 
startled  yell  of  pain  and  surprise.  What  would  have  happened 
goodness  only  knows,  but  just  then  "  owd  Garrett,"  the 
landlord,  stepped  in  after  locking  up  the  rest  of  the  premises 
for  the  night.  "What's  all  this  about?"  he  asked  sharply. 
Explanations  followed,  and  on  the  Doctor's  providing  another 
jug  of  ale  for  general  consumption,  peace  and  goodwill  reigned 
once  more.  The  Professor  obtained  a  drop  of  whiskey  hot,  and 
with  a  general  good-night,  we  sallied  out  once  more  into  the 
snow. 

Up  the  steep,  winding  road  we  went,  past  the  old  church,, 
through  the  already  sleeping  village,  and  so  at  last  we  arrived. 
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What  a  dazzling  contrast  the  bright  fire  and  lamp-lit  supper 
table  presented  to  the  darkness  without,  as  we  threw  open  the 
dining-room  door !  With  what  an  appetite  we  settled  down  to 
the  huge  rabbit-pie  that  awaited  our  attack ! 

After  a  well-spent  half-hour  we  lay  down  on  the  hearthrug  in 
front  of  the  fire  for  a  game  of  bezique,  until,  rendered  drowsy 
by  the  heat,  we  climbed  off  to  bed. 

The  Doctor  is  now  a  highly  respectable  G.  P.  in  the  outskirts 
of  a  city  not  unknown  for  cutlery,  and  as  for  the  Professor  he 
disappeared  years  ago  into  the  wilds  of  East  Africa,  and  the 
only  news  of  him  is  a  postcard  I  received  one  day,  posted  at 
Kobe,  in  Japan,  without  a  word  upon  it,  and,  characteristically 
enough,  wrongly  directed. 

Mr.  D.  E.  OLIVER  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  Anton 
Tchekoff  :  Russian  Novelist  and  Dramatist." 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  lyTH,  1916. — The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox,  M.A., 
in  the  Chair. 
Mr.  JAMES  SMITHIES  read  the  following  short  paper  on 

"  ART   AND    MANUFACTURES." 

Artists  are  usually  considered  as  being  widely  distinct  from 
manufacturers.  I  am  venturing  the  bold  statement  that  there 
should  be  no  such  distinction,  but  that  artists  are  manufac- 
turers, and  manufacturers  are  artists. 

In  a  former  paper — "  The  Pharisee  in  Art  " — I  ventured  a 
definition  of  art  as  being  "  something  done  with  intent  to 
produce  definite  physical  sensations  or  mental  attitudes  which 
do  not  naturally  belong  to  the  subject  or  material  to  which  it  is 
applied." 

Following  on  that  basis,  I  will  try  to  prove  that  manufacturers 
are  artists  of  a  sort.  Take  at  haphazard  certain  articles,  e.g., 

Blankets,  made  from  the  wool  of  sheep  to  cause  the  physical 
sensation  of  warmth.  These  could  be  made  so  uncomfortable  as 
to  be  of  no  use,  but  the  manufacturer  is  artist  enough  to  avoid 
this. 

Toasting  jorks,  made  from  iron,  to  produce  comforting  food 
from  plain  bread.  If  these  drop  the  bread  when  half  toasted, 
they  will  not  be  artistic.  (N.B. — They  generally  do,  so  they  are 
not). 

Hats  made  from  various  materials  to  produce  the  physical 
sensation  of  head  warmth  in  wind  or  rain;  or  coolness  in  the 
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hot  sunshine.  These  might  be  in  the  form  of  cylinders  six  feet 
high,  but  the  wind  would  blow  them  off  :  or  they  could  be  flat 
plates  balanced  on  the  heads  of  the  wearers,  but  they  would  be 
useless  for  keeping  them  warm.  Again,  the  manufacturer 
artistically  (I  say  it  advisedly)  makes  the  right  combination  to 
give  the  desired  results. 

Perhaps   these   are   enough   to   show  the   line   of   argument. 

Now  to  prove  that  artists  are  commercial  gentlemen,  also  of 
a  sort.  The  main  idea  in  commerce  is  to  sell  at  the  highest 
prices  obtainable.  Ask  an  artist  painter  the  price  of  his 
pictures;  he  will  tell  you  "this  size  is  so  much,"  and  "that 
size  such  a  price,  irrespective  of  whether  he  has  been  one  hour 
or  twenty  or  more  in  producing  it.  That  seems  to  be  quite 
commercial,  a  sort  of  trade  list,  in  fact,  subject  to  special 
discount  on  occasion.  The  buyer  makes  his  own  choice,  and  if 
there  are  more  buyers  than  pictures  up  go  the  prices.  Is  not 
that  commercial  ?  He  must  not  paint  nine  pictures  a  day, 
working  trade  union  hours,  for  that  might  flood  the  market  and 
cause  a  fall  in  prices.  That  is  a  commercial  axiom,  even  if  it  is 
carried  out  by  artists. 

Where  is  the  ideal  artist,  who,  for  love  of  his  craft,  puts  in  as 
much  time  as  he  is  able ;  lives  frugally,  and  gives  away  most  of 
his  creations  to  delight  the  hearts  of  the  million  ?  Where, 
indeed  ?  If  such  a  man  lived,  he  would  soon  have  visitors 
offering  him  bribes  to  let  them  have  some  of  his  work  before 
their  own  turns,  so  he  would  be  -tempted  to  receive  payment. 

For  many  years  art  and  manufacture  have  been  widely 
separated;  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  contempt  of  the  artist  for 
any  form  of  machine  craft,  an  obsession  more  or  less  due  to 
John  Ruskin;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  manufacturer's 
indifference,  which  may  be  more  or  less  due  to  the  antagonistic 
view  of  the  artist. 

Art  misapplied  in  machine-work  is  as  bad  as  machinery 
wrongly  used  in  art.  A  machine  is  the  moral  reflex  of  its 
owner,  it  will  have  the  good  or  bad  taste  which  he  has. 

My  suggestion  is,  therefore,  to  now  avoid  any  such  distinc- 
tions as  artists  and  manufacturers  and  lump  them  all  together 
as  differing  only  in  products.  It  ought  to  be  said  in  extenua- 
tion that  some  commercial  men  are  not  such  good  artists  as 
some  artists  are  good  commercial  men. 

Having  now  cleared  the  ground,  so  to  speak,  by  levelling  up 
or  down  the  artist  or  manufacturer,  as  the  cases  may  be,  we  can, 
without  bias,  consider  the  production  of  articles,  be  they  pictures 
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or  blankets;  singly  or  in  wholesale  quantities.  Some  people 
desire  to  have  an  article  which  no  other  person  possesses,  quite 
ignoring  the  obvious  fact  that  if  it  is  beautiful  or  useful  it  is  no 
less  so  when  there  are  more  in  the  world  like  it.  There  are  the 
people  who  pay  five  pounds  for  an  artist's  proof  engraving 
numbered  twenty-five,  while  some  other  man  gets  number 
twenty-six,  not  signed,  for  one  pound,  which  is  like  being  in  a 
theatre,  where  the  last  row  of  stalls  is  not  much  better  than  the 
first  row  in  the  pit,  except  that  you  sit  among  the  6lite.  As 
these  people,  however,  are  not  the  concern  of  the  artistic 
manufacturer,  we  will  leave  them  to  the  manufacturing  artist, 
and  will  go  on  to  consider  what  are  the  chief  requirements  in 
the  making  of  an  article  for  a  particular  purpose.  These  may 
be  classified  as  :  — 

1.  Is  it  wanted? 

2.  Who  wants  it? 

3.  What  must  it  be  like? 

4.  How  must  it  be  made? 

5.  The  cost  of  making  it. 

6.  The  selling  price. 

Taking  these  various  points  as  they  come. 

No.  i,  Is  it  wanted  ?  may  be  passed  without  discussion. 

No.  2,  Who  wants  it  ?  is  an  important  question,  as  the  general 
character  and  appearance  must  suit  its  environment,  e.g.,  a 
blanket  for  a  thin-skinned  person  should  be  made  quite 
differently  from  one  intended  to  enable  a  rhinoceros  to  with- 
stand the  vagaries  of  an  English  winter.  Likewise  a  toasting- 
fork  for  use  in  England  should  not  be  of  the  same  size  or  shape 
as  the  one  required  by  savages  "who  are  fond  of  toasted 
missionary. 

No.  3,  What  must  it  be  like  ?  This  is  also  an  important  point, 
as  on  it  will  depend  some  of  the  later  ones,  and  this  is  where  the 
manufacturer  requires  the  assistance  of  art.  A  concrete  example 
will  illustrate  the  consideration  of  the  vital  principles  involved. 
Suppose  a  candlestick  to  be  required.  Now,  a  candle  when 
burning  must  be  upright.  If  standing  only  on  its  own  base  it 
is  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium.  It  may  be  temporarily 
fixed  by  dropping  some  of  the  melted  wax  on  a  foundation  and 
pressing  the  base  of  the  candle  on  the  spot  until  it  cools.  This, 
however,  makes  a  mess  of  your  furniture  and  has  other  draw- 
backs, as  it  is  not  portable.  You  may  take  a  piece  of  wire 
with  pointed  ends,  push  the  top  end  into  the  candle  base  and 
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the  bottom  end  in  the  half  of  a  potato.  This  acts  perfectly 
until  the  candle  burns  down,  when  the  last  bit  drops  off  and 
sets  fire  to  the  tablecloth,  by  which  you  deduce  the  fact  that  the 
candle  is  better  if  held  in  a  socket,  with  a  drip  pan  to  catch  any 
melted  wax.  You  will  find  also  that  a  fixed  and  weighted 
foundation  is  better  than  the  potato,  which  is  not  reliable  as  a 
base  for  a  candlestick,  although  it  is  a  good  one  for  a  dinner  at 
a  cheap  restaurant. 

We  have  now  ascertained  the  absolute  requirements  of  a 
candlestick,  which  are  a  base,  a  support,  and  a  holder  with  a 
drip  pan,  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  more  you  try  to 
disguise  these  components  the  uglier  becomes  the  article.  The 
designer  having  cultivated  taste  (I  will  not  call  him  an  artist, 
having  lost  the  right  to  use  that  title)  will  consider  the  point 
already  mentioned,  and  will  give  the  best  contour  and  propor- 
tion that  he  is  able. 

Suppose,  having  fixed  upon  his  ideal,  he  then  finds  that  the 
long  stem  is  too  slender  to  be  turned  in  the  lathe,  if  it  is  to  be 
so  made.  This  being  one  of  the  conditions  of  manufacture,  has 
to  be  carefully  considered,  the  result  being  that  he  alters 
the  design  to  take  up  shorter  pieces,  which  will  be  joined 
together.  By  this  means  he  arrives  as  near  to  his  ideal  as 
circumstances  permit.  Another  man  who  is  fond  of  lathe- work 
sees  in  the  upright  stem  a  grand  opportunity  for  introducing  a 
variety  of  shapes  which  do  not  in  the  least  improve  it  as  a 
candle  holder,  and  certainly  add  to  the  cost.  This  man  is  adding 
work  for  the  sake  of  itself.  He  desires  to  delude  people  into 
the  belief  that  the  more  he  does  at  it  the  better  it  is,  and  so  a 
larger  price  may  be  asked.  Another  craftsman,  very  expert  in 
chasing  up  and  ornamentally  covering  surfaces,  desires  a  lot 
of  places  to  show  up  what  he  can  do.  The  examples  thus 
indicated  will  show  that  beauty  of  form  does  not  necessarily 
depend  on  an  increased  cost.  As  a  rule  it  is  the  reverse,  as  the 
most  estimable  form  of  an  article  is  often  the  one  which  is  the 
easiest  made;  because  it  is  the  most  natural. 

The  summing  up  of  the  previous  remarks  goes  to  show  that 
the  designing  or  invention  of  the  shape  of  any  article  should  be 
given  into  the  hands  of  as  talented  a  designer  as  the  manufac- 
turer can  afford  to  pay,  especially  where  it  is  intended  to  make 
quantities  in  which  the  cost  is  spread  over. 

A  commercial  traveller  once  called  on  an  ironmonger,  and, 
among  other  samples,  showed  a  metal  coffee-pot,  and  said : 
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"  I  have  six  gross  of  those  to  sell  at  tenpence  each,  about  the 
price  of  the  metal." 

"Why!  what's  wrong  with  them?"  asked  the  ironmonger. 

"  Oh,  they're  made  from  a  bad  design  by  a  silly  ass  at  our 
works.  When  you  hold  the  handle  in  the  right  hand  the  spout 
is  pointing  away  from  the  cup  instead  of  towards  it.  We  did 
not  find  it  out  until  six  gross  had  been  made." 

You  will  see  the  moral  in  this  story;  but  there  is  another 
phase  of  it.  The  ironmonger  borrowed  the  sample,  submitted 
it  without  comment  to  a  shipper,  who  bought  the  lot  at  two 
shillings  each,  and  the  fault  was  not  discovered  until  the  coffee- 
pots reached  South  America.  That  is  what  one  might  call  the 
"  immoral  "  of  the  story. 

Shopkeepers  and  manufacturers  are  discovering  that  cultivated 
taste  in  the  display  and  aspect  of  goods  is  a  "  paying  proposi- 
tion." The  public  has  not  the  bad  taste  usually  ascribed  to  it, 
and  even  if  it  has,  it  is  very  quick  to  follow  the  lead  of  those  to 
whom  it  looks  for  guidance.  The  shop  window  in  which  the 
goods  appear  to  have  been  thrown  and  have  stuck  where  they 
fell,  is  not,  I  was  about  to  say,  using  slang,  "  in  the  same 
street,"  but  it  mighi  be,  literally,  with  the  one  where  judicious 
taste  in  display  gives  pleasure  to  the  onlookers,  and  pulls  them 
into  the  shop  like  a  magnet  draws  iron  filings. 

Now,  that  which  happens  in  gross  like  this  also  occurs  in 
detail.  Of  two  articles  for  the  same  purpose,  at  the  same  price 
and  equal  in  quality,  the  one  chosen  by  the  customer  is  likely 
to  be  that  which  looks  the  better.  The  really  badly  designed 
one  will  not  have  a  ghost  of  a  chance,  even  with  the  "  unculti- 
vated "  public.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  there  can 
only  be  one  perfect  model.  A  dozen  skilled  men  could  each 
produce  a  dozen  equally  beautiful,  yet  each  of  the  twelve 
differing;  therefore  variety  would  be  obtained  just  as  at  present. 
It  behoves  manufacturers  to  pay  more  attention  to  their  models ; 
and  it  will  be  a  great  help  when  wholesale  buyers  refuse  to  buy 
all  really  badly  designed  goods ;  at  any  rate  if  they  can  procure 
better  ones.  As  an  illustration  of  what  is  meant,  suppose 
that  a  house  decorator  had  the  usual  bound-up  book  of  wall- 
paper patterns  to  show  to  his  clients,  and  he  ruthlessly  tore  out 
all  those  patterns  which  he  would  be  ashamed  to  hang  in  a 
house;  not,  bear  in  mind,  those  which  he  did  not  personally 
admire,  for  even  cultivated  tastes  differ,  but  those  which 
offended  the  canons  of  good  taste.  His  clients  then,  not  seeing 
any  bad  ones  to  choose  from,  would  not  spoil  their  houses,  and, 
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incidentally,  his  reputation,  by  ordering  the  wrong  papers. 
The  manufacturers  would  soon  find  out  that  they  must  have 
good  stuff  to  sell,  and  the  national  taste  would  be  improved. 

Point  4  (How  must  it  be  made  ?)  should  be  considered  before 
designing,  as  previously  indicated,  since  this  should  regulate 
the  actual  design.  It  is  important  that  the  draughtsman 
should  understand  the  mechanical  methods,  not  indeed  that  he 
need  be  able  to  work  them  like  a  skilled  artisan,  but  that  he 
should  clearly  comprehend  what  may  be  done  and  how  it  is  done. 

Point  5  (The  cost  of  making).  It  cannot  too  strongly  be 
insisted  that  the  cost  of  manufacture  does  not  necessarily 
regulate  the  artistic  beauty  of  a  piece  of  work.  If  a  manufac- 
turer spends  a  shilling  and  obtains  no  better  result  than  if  he 
had  spent  sixpence  by  another  method  to  attain  the  same  end, 
he  is  unjust  to  his  business  and  to  the  final  buyer  of  the  article. 
He  must  not,  however,  save  his  sixpence  by  doing  inferior  work. 
To  again  refer  to  the  candlestick  illustration,  it  would  be 
wasteful  to  make  these  of  solid  metal ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be  wicked  to  so  skimp  the  thickness  that  it  gave  way 
after  a  little  use.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  known  twopence 
extra  to  be  spent  in  labour  to  save  one  penny  in  material,  which 
is  no  less  foolish  than  the  former. 

Point  6  (The  selling  price).  As  a  rule  this  is  based  'on  the 
manufacturer's  costs  and  expenses,  but  if  he  turns  out  what 
may  be  termed  a  superfine  article  there  is  a  risk  of  the  retailer 
saying,  "Oh,  this  looks  too  good  to  sell  at  that  price;  I  must 
have  more  than  the  usual  profit  on  that."  The  consequence 
being  that  the  price  he  puts  on  restricts  the  selling  possibilities 
of  the  article,  and  lets  in  the  poorer-looking  goods  which  are 
cheaper. 

In  justice  to  the  manufacturer  only  the  calculated  rate  of 
profit  ought  to  be  put  on  by  the  retailer,  as  otherwise  there  is 
no  encouragement  for  the  makers  of  trade  articles  to  turn  out 
good  designs.  The  French  manufacturers  have  for  a  long  time 
been  noted  for  the  fine  quality  of  their  designs  in  numberless 
articles;  their  national  taste  is  good,  although  it  differs  from 
ours  in  style.  The  Germans  until  recent  years  turned  out  the 
ugliest  possible  shapes,  ugliness  being  with  them  for  ages  a 
national  weakness,  as  their  museums  show.  They  have, 
however,  made  great  strides  in  improving  their  tendencies  :  in 
the  first  place,  by  piratically  using  the  best  designs  of  other 
countries,  afterwards  by  making  their  own  in  similar  taste  with 
success. 
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In  England  it  is  felt  that  there  is  room  for  improvement ;  so  a 
new  scheme  is  just  now  in  progress,  entitled  the  Design  and 
Industries  Association,  by  which  manufacturers  and  designers 
are  combining  to  give  periodical  exhibitions  of  tasteful  work  on 
the  lines  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement,  but  instead  of 
showing  the  hand-made  productions  of  individual  craftsmen 
they  will  show  well-designed  machine-made  articles ;  by  which 
it  is  hoped  to  cultivate  the  taste  of  the  public,  and,  incidentally, 
increase  the  sales  of  those  productions.  In  this  movement 
machinery  is  considered  as  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled 
workman,  and  not  as  something  to  take  away  every  good 
quality.  If  it  is  rightly  applied  it  is  held  that  such  a  statement 
is  justified,  and  with  that  the  writer  is  in  complete  accord. 

Mr.  W.  D.  COBLEY  read  a  nautical  sketch  entitled  "  Sailors 
All." 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox,  M.A.,  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  The 
Influence  of  Science  upon  Poetry  and  Fiction." 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  24x11,  1916.— The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox,  M.A., 
in  the  Chair. 
Mr.  B.  A.  REDFERN  read  the  following  paper  entitled 

"  SOME  PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  SAMUEL 

BAMFORD." 
Born  February  25th,  1788.     Died  April  i3th,  1872. 

The  personality  of  Samuel  Bamford  will,  I  doubt  not,  have 
an  interest  for  members  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  as 
long  as  the  Club  exists,  since,  although  not  one  of  its  founders, 
or  even  an  ordinary  member,  he  was  always  known  and  esteemed 
as  an  honorary  one.  And  it  will  be  remembered  that  on  the 
walls  of  our  meeting  room  there  hangs  a  large  portrait  group 
photo  which  has  at  its  foot  the  inscription,  "  Samuel  Bamford 
and  his  friends  of  the  Literary  Club." 

He  was,  when  that  portrait  of  him  was  taken  almost,  if  not 
quite,  an  octogenarian,  and  the  Club  was  six  years  old.  The 
late  President,  George  Milner,  used  to  speak  of  "  Ours  "  as 
being  founded  on  the  lines  of  a  former  Literary  Club  of  which 
Johnson  was  the  presiding  genius,  and  often  referred  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  many  points  of  resemblance  in  the  personal 
appearance  and  other  characteristics  of  our  Lancashire  Samuel 
to  those  of  that  Samuel  who  was  the  "  Great  Cham  "  of 
eighteenth-century  literature. 

At  some  time  during  the  fifties  of  the  nineteenth  century  I 
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was  introduced  by  that  quaint,  gnome-like,  but  most  amiable 
creature,  Richard  Wright  Procter — who  kept  a  very  dusty 
circulating  library  in  a  very  ancient  shop  in  Long  Millgate — to 
Bamford's  "  Early  Days,"  and  his  "  Passages  in  the  Life  of  a 
Radical."  Procter  was,  you  will  remember,  the  author  of  "  The 
Barber's  Shop  "  and  other  annals  of  Manchester  life,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  poets  who  used  to  meet  at  the  "  Poet's  Corner,"  which 
they  made  famous.* 

As  a  lad  in  my  teens  I  had  often  talked  with  Procter  of 
Bamford  and  these  books  of  his,  and  on  one  occasion  of  holiday 
I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  see  the  author's  cottage,  which,  as 
Procter  vaguely  said,  "  stood  with  its  back  to  the  Great  Clough 
at  Blackley.  Anybody  will  show  it  you."  But  I  returned 
without  finding  it.  I  have,  however,  seen  it  many  times  since, 
and  it  is  still  there  in  the  pretty  hamlet  of  Charlestown,  with 
its  sloping  garden  at  the  head  of  the  Well  Dingle,  though  it  is 
now  shorn  of  some  of  the  attractions  which  appear  in  the 
charming  sketch  by  Wm.  Morton. 

On  taking  up  my  residence  in  Moston,  which  has  been  my 
abiding  place  for  nearly  sixty  years,  I  lived  with  Joseph 
Lockhart,  who  at  a  later  date  became  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Literary  Club,  and  whilst  living  with  him  I  made  the  personal 
acquaintance  with  Bamford,  who  had  by  that  time  removed 
from  Charlestown  to  a  cottage  in  what  is  now  known  as  Hall 
Street,  Moston.  Eventually  I  came  to  know  him  well,  and  I 
saw  much  of  him  in  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life.  I  have 
preserved  only  pleasant  memories  of  him,  although  on  more 
than  one  occasion  I  did  not  fully  relish  what  he  said  to  me,  an 
instance  of  which  will  be  given  later  on. 

Charles  Rowley  (who  is  now  M.A.,  J.P.,  and  many  other 
things)  and  Lockhart — with  the  aid  of  the  present  writer — 
started  a  class  for  teaching  the  "  three  R's  "  to  certain  farm 
and  collier  lads  of  our  acquaintance,  one  of  whom  was  the 
son  of  a  Moston  publican.  The  latter,  with  the  help  of  his 
fellow  pupils,  had  fitted  up  a  room  of  his  small  inn  as  a  school- 
house  for  us.  In  this  little  enterprise  Bamford,  and  afterwards 
Milner,  were  greatly  interested  and  helpful. 

During  the  time  this  scheme  was  being  carried  on  I  became 
a  benedict  and  a  householder,  whose  dwelling  was  within  a  few 
yards  of  that  of  Bamford.  The  present  Hall  Street  was  then 

*  I  have  recorded  elsewhere  my  memories  of  Procter,  in  whose 
barber's  shop  book  store  I  have  seen  Harrison  Ainsworth,  Jas.  Crossley, 
Fred.  Shields  and  other  notables  on  different  occasions. — B.A.R. 
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a  mere  cow-lane,  girt  with  hawthorn  on  either  hand,  which  ran 
from  Church  Lane  into  Moston  Lane,  and  there  were  only  a  few 
cottages,  a  farm,  and  the  Rectory,  on  the  whole  of  the  vast 
grasslands,  known  as  "  Th'  Pingert,"  between  our  lane  and 
Rochdale  Road.  On  the  other  (N.E.)  side  of  the  lane,  was  the 
great  "  Wellfield,"  which  at  some  former  time  had  been  laid 
out  with  curbs  and  roadways  for  a  projected  high -class 
residential  district  like  that  of  Victoria  Park  on  the  other  side 
of  the  city,  and  there  were  still  standing  at  the  time  of  which 
I  am  speaking  some  high  stone  piers  and  iron  gates  at  the 
Harpurhey  and  Moston  entrances  respectively.  The  whole  of 
this  area  is  now  occupied  chiefly  by  small  tenements  for  work- 
folk, and  has  become  a  part  of  the  city.  As  Wordsworth  said 
of  Hart  Leap  :  — 

A  jolly  place  it  was  in  times  of  old, 

But. something  ails  it  now. 

On  being  admitted  through  the  front  door  of  Bamford's 
cottage,  which  was  seldom  closed  in  the  daytime,  the  visitor 
found  himself  at  once  in  the  best  room,  and  would,  unless  it 
were  a  fine  day,  see  the  imposing  and  picturesque  figure  of 
the  "  old  Reformer  "  seated  in  a  tall,  massive  armchair  of  oak, 
which  had  the  name  "  Sam  "  carved  out  upon  it  on  its  top  bar. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  fireplace  was  a  similar  chair  with  the 
name  "  Mima  "  upon  it,  but  this  was  seldom,  if  ever,  occupied 
after  the  death  of  his  wife.  Over  the  mantelpiece,  amongst 
many  shining  brasses  of  various  kinds,  there  hung  a  plaster 
cast  from  the  death-mask  of  Napoleon,  a  possession  on  which 
the  owner  laid  great  store.  His  housekeeper,  a  relation,  was 
a  loveable  old  widow  lady  named  Hilton,  who,  though  she 
never  seemed  busy,  was  a  most  capable  cook,  nurse,  housemaid, 
and  manager. 

Here,  under  her  calm  and  clement  sway,  did  the  ancient  hold 
his  court  in  winter,  but  in  summer,  and  other  fine,  days  he  was 
to  be  found  either  in  the  latticed  porch  leading  to  his  garden  at 
the  back,  or  under  the  shade  of  a  wych-elm  which  hung  over 
the  wall  of  a  garden  across  the  cartway,  in  front  of  his  door. 
Often  have  I  seen  him  there  seated  in  the  "  Sam  "  chair 
dispensing  home-made  "  humbugs  "  or  fruit,  or  it  might  be 
justice,  amongst  the  children,  who  seemed  to  flock  round  him 
in  their  playtime.  Usually  on  such  occasions  he  would  have  on 
his  knee  the  crippled  but  handsome  child  of  a  neighbour,  for 
whom,  and  to  whom,  he  had  a  special  attraction.  Another 
devotee  in  frequent  attendance  was  "  Daft  Joe,"  who  always, 
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when  he  saw  the  old  man  seated  under  the  tree,  dropped  the 
handles  of  his  barrow,  and,  seating  himself  upon  it,  would 
keep  his  eyes  upon  "  Mester  Bamfutt  "  in  admiring  silence  as 
long  as  the  latter  remained  under  the  tree.* 

Our  late  President  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  cottage,  and 
was  asked  by  the  old  man,  whose  eyesight  was  now  failing,  to 
read  aloud  to  him  the  "  Idylls  of  the  King  "  from  a  copy  of 
Tennyson's  poems  which  that  poet  had  forwarded  to  Bamford 
along  with  a  kind  and  highly  appreciative  letter  addressed  to 
his  fellow  poet  in  Lancashire.  Milner  complied,  and,  after  a 
while,  Lockhart,  Rowley  and  eventually  the  writer  took  turns 
with  him  to  entertain  the  old  poet  with  readings.  His  most 
frequent  and  most  favoured  visitors,  however,  were  his  next 
door  neighbour,  William  Thorp,  and  Joseph  Ramsbottom,  poet 
and  journalist,  a  man  of  great  ability  and  force  of  character; 
both  of  whom  in  after  times  became  valued  members  of  this 
Club.  Amongst  others  of  his  occasional  visitors  may  be  named 
William  Hindshaw,  our  Club  steward  for  many  years,  who  took 
the  portrait  of  Bamford  in  his  porch,  which  I  have  laid  on  the 
table;!  Edwin  Waugh,  Dronsfield  (of  Oldham),  Charles  Swain, 
and  Ben  Brierley,  the  latter  of  whom  afterwards  resided  in 
Hall  Street  until  his  death. 

If  there  was  one  subject  on  which  more  than  any  other 
Bamford  delighted  to  talk  with  his  visitors,  it  was  that  of 
philology,  and  especially  the  derivation  of  words  and  place 
names.  He  would  abruptly  stop  anyone  using  a  word  which 
attracted  his  attention  and  would  go  on  to  explain  its  origin  and 
its  correlation  with  words  in  other  languages.  For  instance, 
after  a  few  of  us  had  returned  from  a  short  excursion  in  North 
Wales,  one  spoke  of  Cwm-y-groes.  "Stop,  stop,"  he  said; 
"  Cwm  now,  what  does  '  Cwm  '  mean  ?  It's  th'  same  as  Combe 
in  Devonshire,  but  it's  spelt  with  a  Q  in  Lancashire  and  in 
Brittany,"  and  then  he  proceeded  with  eighteenth  century 
freedom,  to  give  us  an  example  of  its  appropriate  use  in  the 
latter  form,  to  describe  an  anatomical  feature  not  usually 
referred  to  in  a  mixed  meeting  as  was  this  one. 

The  subject  of  dialects,  was  a  favourite  one  with  him,  and  I 
remember  that  in  one  of  his  talks  he  said  that  "  Newton  Lane  " 
(now  Oldham  Road)  ran  almost  directly  on  the  frontier  line 

*  The  garden  in  which  this  tree  grew  has  now  been  built  upon, 
but  the  tree  was  allowed  to  remain,  and  a  section  of  iron  railing  was 
modified  and  shaped  to  allow  of  "  Sam  Bamf ord's  ellum "  being  left 
in  situ,  which  it  did  for  many  years. 
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between  two  Saxon  kingdoms,  and  that  there  were  remarkable 
differences  in  the  pronunciation  of  many  words  used  by  the 
dwellers  on  the  respective  sides  of  that  line.  "  A  Moston  or 
Middleton  man  would  say,  '  Aw'm  thinkin'  at  exin'  two  shillin' 
for  solin'  an'  heelin'  an*  weltin'  a  pair  o*  boots  is  a  bit  hee  ' ; 
while  an  Ashton  felley  would  say,  '  Ah'm  thinkink  at  exink  two 
shillink  for  solink  an'  heelink  an'  weltink  a  pair  o'  boots  is  a 
bit  heigh.'  " 

There  was  much  warrant  for  the  analogy  set  up  by  our  late 
President  between  Johnson  and  Bamford  to  which  I  have 
referred.  Both  were  big  men,  heavy-footed,  rugged  in  feature, 
careless  and  at  times  even  slovenly  in  dress,  slow  but  sure  in 
action  as  in  judgment,  ordinarily  sententious  and  stately  in 
speech,  strong-willed,  pardonably  proud  of  their  own  abilities 
and  achievements,  and  very  intolerant  of  the  petty  weakness 
of  pretence,  affectation,  or  mean  deceit  in  others.  Take  this 
instance  in  the  case  of  Bamford. 

In  or  about  the  autumn  of  the  year  1869  there  came  .to  his 
home  a  carriage  by  which  he  was  conveyed  to  certain  party 
committee  rooms  (then  located  in  Market  Street,  Manchester) 
where  he  was  to  meet  other  prominent  "  Peterloo  veterans," 
and  afterwards  be  taken  in  a  decorated  two-horse  landau  with 
them  through  the  city  as  specially  honoured  personages  in  a 
great  procession.  On  his  return  from  this  demonstration  he 
described  the  successful  and  enjoyable  day's  doings,  one  incident 
of  which  seemed  to  have  given  him  great  satisfaction.  He  had 
been  shown  by  a  leading  official  into  a  room,  "  Where,"  said 
his  guide,  "  you  will  find  some  of  your  fellow  veterans  of  1819, 
for  whom  this  room  is  reserved."  With  great  delight  he  shook 
hands  with  and  greeted  heartily  two  or  three  old  comrades, 
who  rose  as  he  entered  and  whom  he  had  not  met  for  many 
years,  and  then  came  to  one  who  had  remained  seated. 
Bamford  looked  at  him  with  a  stare  of  amazement,  and  then 
broke  out  with,  "What?  Thee!— Thee  at  Peterloo!  Why, 
theau'rt  an  imposthor!  Theau  wur  miles  off  that  day,  wi'  a 
woman's  brat  o'er  thi'  yed.  Theau  rides  in  no  carriage  wi'  me." 
And  it  was  so,  for  that  personage,  one  of  great  importance  in 
his  own  suburb,  did  not  take  part  in  the  procession. 

On  another  occasion  Bamford  was  invited  to  take  part  in  a 
celebration  (the  object  of  which  I  cannot  recall),  when  there  was 
an  assemblage  of  Lancashire  "  notables  "  at  the  Manchester 
Town  Hall.  The  Mayor  had  arranged  to  convey  him  there  and 
back  in  what  old  Sam  called  "  a  truly  gorgeous  vehicle,"  and 
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when  there  he  was  given  the  place  of  honour  amongst  the 
guests.  On  his  return  he  was  loud  in  praise  of  the  kind  and 
considerate  treatment  he  had  received,  and  which  was  necessary 
for  his  ease  and  comfort  in  the  prolonged  proceedings.  The 
gleeful  and  humorous  description  of  these  which  he  gave  us 
proved  that  his  capacity  for  enjoyment  were  by  no  means 
exhausted. 

I  have  on  a  previous  occasion  related  a  story  of  him  which,  I 
think,  will  bear  repetition. 

A  miserly  old  fellow,  who  was  his  neighbour  and  mine,  had 
a  wheelbarrow  which  Bamford  desired  to  borrow.  "  Tell  him," 
said  Scrooge,  "  as  it's  nobbur  just  fresh  painted,  an'  eawr  Jonas 
has  it,  an'  aw  want  it  mysel,  an'  aw  dunno  like  for  t'  lend  it." 
A  month  or  two  afterwards  the  niggard's  housekeeper  presented 
herself  at  Bamford's  with  :  "  Mester  Scrooge's  compliments,  an' 
would  Mester  Bamford  let  him  have  that  resate  for  gravel  as  had 
done  him  so  much  good?"  The  reply  was  prompt.  "Mester 
Bamford's  compliments  to  Mester  Scrooge,  and  tell  him  to  put 
his  gravel  in  his  barrer,  and  wheel  it  to  Hull  or  Huddersfield  if  he 
likes."  But  in  the  end  Mrs.  Hilton,  Bamford's  housekeeper, 
sent  the  "  resate,"  and  neighbourly  relations  were  resumed. 

Soon  after  I  had  made  acquaintance  with  the  old  man 
Lockhart  and  I  had  called  upon  him  with  a  budget  of  news 
from  town,  upon  which  the  Radical  veteran  had  commented 
in  such  terms  as  led  me  to  say  that  I  "  believed  he  would 
come  to  be  a  good  Tory  in  time."  Then,  encouraged  by  his 
mild  query,  "  Dost  thou  think  so?"  I  incautiously  went  on  to 
explain  why  I  thought  so,  when  he  broke  in  with  :  "Eh,  poor 
lad!"  and  he  smiled  upon  me  benevolently.  "  Aw've  known 
lots  o'  foos  at's  built  theories  on  wrong  premises  afore  thee,  but 
dunnot  despair,  thou  wilt  maybe  have  moor  sense  some  day." 
At  which  outbreak  Lockhart  laughed  so  immoderately  that 
we  walked  on  opposite  sides  of  the  lane  to  each  other,  when 
we  sought  our  common  home. 

Talking  of  Lockhart  in  this  conjunction,  I  am  reminded  to 
say  that  an  "  owre  true  "  tale  of  his  appeared  in  a  Manchester 
journal,  entitled  "  The  Two  Dromios,"  which  tells  how  he  and 
a  certain  Greengorse  on  those  nights  which  they  devoted  to 
courting  their  future  wives  (at  Cheetham  Hill  and  Ancoats 
respectively),  used  to  meet  each  other  at  the  Harpurhey  Toll 
Bar.  He  tells  of  the  rescues  of  bond  fide  travellers,  fallen  by 
the  way,  which  obtained  for  them  the  name  of  the  "  Moston  St. 
Bernards."  But  he  does  not  tell  there,  one  of  these  stories 
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which,  when  Bamford  heard  it,  roused  him  to  Gargantuan 
laughter  greater  than  that  of  Lockhart  on  the  occasion  to  which 
I  have  referred.  Bamford  knew  all  the  parties  to  the  story, 
and  the  presence  of  the  victim  when  the  story  was  told  to  him 
did  not  by  any  means  lessen  its  enjoyable  interest  for  him. 
The  two  St.  Bernards  (or  Dromios),  going  home  together  on  a 
very  dark  night,  tumbled  over  a  damp  and  dishevelled  body 
lying  in  the  narrow  roadway,  where  in  another  minute  or  two 
Robert  Andrew's  carriage,  going  to  Moston  House,  would  have 
gone  over  it  with  all  four  wheels. 

"  Why,  it's  th'  owd  sailor,  Bob  Hewitt,"  said  Dromio  No.  i. 
"  Well,  pull  his  boots  off  and  shove  him  in  th'  hedge  backin' 
till  morn.  He'll  harm  noan,"  said  No.  2.  "  Nay,  nay,"  said 
No.  i ;  "  his  wife's  blind,  theau  knows,  and  we  shall  ha'  to  see 
him  safe,  poor  beggar."  And  so,  after  a  little  discussion,  No.  2 
gave  way,  and  the  helpless  ex-A.B.  was,  with  great  care  and 
some  avoidance,  tugged,  piloted  or  torpedoed  into  his  home. 
The  blind  lady  took  her  bane,  and  gave  the  gallant  youths  her 
blessing,  as  she  placed  the  sufferer  on  the  "  settle,"  and  then 
turned  to  philanthropist  No.  i,  who,  smiling  amiably,  was 
modestly  preparing  to  disclaim  all,  or  any,  merit  in  the  affair. 
Having  located  him,  and  placed  her  gentle  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  she  said:  "  Wheer's  t'  other  felly?"  "Here,"  said 
No.  2,  who  for  reasons  of  his  own,  stood  at  the  door  with  the 
latch  in  his  hand.  And  then  the  "  dark  lady  "  dealt  out  to 
No.  i  a  resounding  smack  on  the  side  of  his  face  that  staggered 
him,  and  as  she  strove  to  follow  it  up  with  others,  gave  him  her 
honest  opinion  of  him  and  his  like.  "  Yo'  wastrels!"  she 
shrieked,  "  drinkin'  on  his  brass  o'day,  an'  fottin'  him  whoam 
a'  this'ns  at  neet."  But  No.  I  had  not  waited  to  hear,  or  feel, 
any  more  at  either  her  lips  or  her  hands,  he  was  in  the  lane 
nursing  an  inflamed  cheek  and  also  a  high  measure  of  wrath 
against  No.  2,  who  (poor  fellow!)  was  so  overcome  with  mirth 
that  he  had  to  lean  against  a  gate  and  weep  so  great  was  his 
emotion.  After  hearing  this  story  Bamford  commended  No.  I's 
goodwill,  but  condemned  his  discretion,  and  then  misquoted 
Burns.  "  Thine,"  said  he,  "  is — 

A  case  that's  still  too  common. 

A  young  man  by  a  woman  fooled, 

The  devil  ruled  the  woman. 

Mr.  REDFEARN  WILLIAMSON  read  the  principal  paper,  entitled 
"  Carlyle  Redivivus." 
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MONDAY,  JANUARY  3isx,  1916. — The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox,  M.A., 
in  the  Chair. 

REVIEW  NIGHT. 

Mr.  LIONEL  BIRCH  read  three  sets  of  verses,  entitled  "  In 
Time  of  War,"  "  Sweet  o'  the  World,"  and  "  Hylas." 

Mr.  EDGAR  COOKE  read  a  translation,  from  a  recent  Spanish 
periodical,  dealing  with  current  affairs. 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox,  M.A.,  read  a  short  description  of  Gartan, 
co.  Donegal,  the  birthplace  of  Columbkille. 

Mr.  A.  H.  M.  Gow  read  a  short  essay  :  "A  Plea  for  the 
Re-reading  of  History  in  the  light  of  Modern  Events." 

Mr.  REDFEARN  WILLIAMSON  read  a  Cornish  ballad,  "  Jenifer's 
Choice." 

Mr.  WALTER  EMSLEY  read  some  verses  in  the  Lancashire 
dialect,  under  the  title,  "  Eawr  Tummy." 

Mr.  D.  E.  OLIVER  read  two  sets  of  verses  on  Shakespeare. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BAGSHAW  read  some  selections  from  a  play. 

Mr.  W.  D.  COBLEY  read  a  travesty  of  the  manner  of  some 
recent  English  and  Russian  novelists. 

Mr.  J.  E.  CRAVEN  read  the  following  essay  on  "  Thrills."  In 
the  midst  of  the  reading  his  hearers  experienced  a  further  thrill 
from  the  room  being  plunged  in  sudden  darkness.  The  electric 
current,  it  appeared,  had  been  cut  off  throughout  the  city, 
owing  to  the  approach  of  Zeppelin  airships.  The  proceedings 
were  continued  by  candle-light. 

THRILLS. 

Life  is  full  of  thrills.  Some  people  are  more  impressionable 
to  them  than  others,  and  some  lives  are  more  eventful  than 
others.  We  all  have  had  our  thrills,  caused  by  events  in  the 
family,  or  occurring  to  friends.  Fortunate  escapes  from  danger 
and  injury  have  thrilled  us.  Narratives  of  events  happening  at 
a  distance,  and  to  strangers,  have  produced  in  us  thrilling 
emotions.  Thrills  are  not  necessarily  painful.  We  may  be 
thrilled  with  the  beautiful  glow  of  sunset  on  the  hills,  or  tales 
of  daring,  tenderness  and  sacrifice.  Poetry  has  moved  us.  A 
thousand  voices  singing  to  some  majestic  tune,  "  O  God  our 
help  in  ages  past,  Our  hope  in  time  to  come,"  have  filled  us 
with  strange  emotion,  and  caused  our  eyes  to  well  with  tears. 
The  events  of  this  unparalleled  war  have  appealed  to  us  and 
melted  us.  The  sight  of  a  young  wife  bidding  "  Good-bye  "  to 
her  husband,  who  is  off  to  the  battlefield,  has  strangely  affected 
us,  although  we  have  turned  away  as  if  indifferent,  not  wishing 
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to  intrude  or  even  appear  to  be  aware  of  such  a  sacred  occasion. 
Soldiers  marching  along  the  streets  with  elastic  step,  healthy 
faces,  and  vigorous  frames,  willing  to  fight  for  England,  home 
and  beauty,  strangely  and  greatly  affect  us. 

Thrills  may  be  infectious  and  unconnected  with  romance  or 
danger.  They  may  be  caused  by  good  acting,  great  skill  or 
success  in  some  game.  Some  of  us  saw  Tom  Richardson  put 
forth  his  skill  and  endurance  at  Old  Trafford  a  few  years  ago  in 
a  Test  Match  with  Australia,  and  saw  him  bowl  with  great  speed 
and  accuracy  for  a  long  time  in  a  hot  sun,  and  even  the  way  he 
picked  up  the  ball  showed  that  he  was  fully  absorbed  in  making 
his  great  effort.  That  was  thrilling  to  some  of  us.  The  match 
was  a  very  close  one.  Australia  won  by  a  few  runs.  The 
tension  for  two  or  three  hours  was  very  great,  and  it  became 
greater  as  the  match  progressed.  Many  spectators  could  not 
stand  the  strain  and  had  to  leave  the  ground.  Old  Trafford 
was  thrilled,  and  the  event  is  vividly  remembered  by  many  who 
bore  the  strain  and  the  disappointment. 

Great  anticipations  may  dispose  you  to  thrills,  and  even 
difficulties,  sacrifice  and  inconvenience  prepare  you  for  subse- 
quent thrilling  emotions.  In  the  eighties  a  vocalist  made  a 
great  sensation  in  London;  glowing  accounts  reached  the 
country.  Being  in  London,  I  asked  the  head  waiter  at  the 
hotel  where  I  was  staying  what  he  would  suggest  for  an 
evening's  diversion.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  heard  this  particular 
vocalist.  I  said  "  No."  He  replied,  "  Then  by  all  means  go; 
but  you  had  better  ring  up  and  secure  a  seat.  Shall  I  get  you 
one?"  I  said  I  should  be  obliged  if  he  would.  He  did.  I 
finished  my  dinner  and  strolled  in  the  direction  of  the  hall,  and 
found  a  long  queue  awaiting  in  the  street,  long  before  the  time 
for  commencement.  I  bought  a  paper  and  went  to  my  seat. 
Nearly  every  seat  was  already  reserved.  After  a  time  the  doors 
were  opened  and  a  scrambling  crowd  entered  the  unreserved 
places.  There  could  scarcely  be  more  excitement  if  there  had 
been  an  alarm  of  fire.  The  people  were  eager,  strenuous, 
determined.  Many  who  had  in  the  struggle  secured  seats 
adjusted  their  dress,  hair  and  jackets,  which  had  got  dis- 
arranged in  the  great  struggle,  and  grinned  a  satisfaction  which 
showed  how  intensely  eager  they  were  to  hear  the  great  singer. 
The  unreserved  seats  were  soon  filled,  but  very  few  of  the 
reserved  ones.  The  programme  was  a  varied  one.  I  saw  that 
the  singer  I  had  come  to  hear  would  not  appear  for  probably  an 
hour.  The  earlier  items  were  gone  through  without  much 
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applause  or  appreciation.  The  audience  was  reserving  itself 
for  the  great  attraction,  and  seemed  impatient.  The  artistes 
felt  this,  and  that  they  were  somewhat  like  the  surround  of  an 
elaborate  and  expensive  drawing-room  carpet,  no  part  of  the 
main  decoration.  Just  before  the  appearance  of  the  great  star 
the  reserved  seats  filled  up.  In  fact  the  whole  house  became 
packed.  It  felt  as  if  the  air  was  charged  with  something 
unusual  and  that  an  uncommon  event  was  going  to  happen. 
Expectation  and  excitement  increased.  I  began  to  feel  the 
infection.  At  last  the  moment  arrived,  the  band  struck  up  the 
apparently  well-known  introductory  bars  of  the  song  to  be  sung. 
The  people  clapped  and  cheered  and  seemed  to  be  strangely 
moved,  like  a  Yankee  election  meeting.  Then  on  came  the 
singer — a  lady ;  she  was  dressed  in  white  satin,  white  boots, 
white  skirts,  white  jacket— all  of  which  seemed  to  be  over- 
shadowed by  an  immense  white  silk  hat,  with  large  white 
feathers  nodding  at  every  movement,  like  the  old  funeral  plumes. 
The  cheering  was  overwhelming  and  beyond  control.  The  lady 
strutted  around  the  stage,  shaking  herself  like  a  retriever  dog 
coming  out  of  his  bath  in  the  sea,  having  successfully  brought 
his  master's  walking-stick  ashore,  or  like  the  dance  of  Pau  Puk 
Keewis  in  Longfellow's  "  Hiawatha,"  or  the  contortions  of  a 
fanatical  dervish.  All  this  was  done  whilst  the  song  was  being 
sung.  The  first  verse  ended,  and  the  audience  broke  out  again 
into  excited  uproar.  She  reposed  for  a  few  bars  introduction 
to  the  next  verse,  and  I  could  see  that  she  was  an  attractive- 
looking  woman,  with  black  hair  and  eyes,  and  a  Jewish  cast  of 
features.  The  same  thing  went  on  through  the  remaining 
verses.  There  was  a  chorus  to  each  verse  which  she  sang  alone, 
and  then  repeated  with  the  audience  joining  in.  What  a  row ! 
What  excitement,  nay  frenzy.  Then  down  rang  the  curtain, 
and  Lottie  Collins  and  the  "  Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-hey  "  had  gone. 
Many  thought  evidently  that  everything  had  gone,  for  the  house 
at  once  thinned.  The  singing  was  not  exceptional,  the  move- 
ment and  gestures  were  certainly  exceptional,  if  not  objection- 
able. The  music  was  trifling.  But  something  had  strangely 
moved  London  and  given  it  one  of  its  greatest  musical  thrills. 
What  went  ye  out  for  to  see  ? 

Let  me  now  refer  to  the  Boer  War.  There  was  a  period  when 
things  were  very  discouraging.  We  had  a  week  of  reverses. 
We  had  to  retire  from  Spion  Kop.  The  week  was  called  "  The 
black  week."  We  were  naturally  as  a  nation  much  depressed. 
This  depression  was  perceptible  in  the  streets,  in  business 
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places,  in  the  house  and  in  the  newspapers.  The  country  was 
thrilled.  Groups  stood  talking  about  the  bad  news.  At  the 
approach  to  a  little  railway  station  near  to  my  house  I  passed, 
at  evening,  a  group  of  half-a-dozen  young  men  who  were 
discussing  the  war,  and  heard  one  of  them  say,  "  My  \vord,  but 
the  whole  country  is  stirred  by  this  bad  news."  Another 
replied,  "  Aye!  The  country  hasn't  been  moved  like  this  since 
Salterhebble  lost  Halifax  Charity  Cup  five  years  ago!"  This 
proves  what  I  said  before,  that  thrills  may  arise  from  many 
things,  .and  be  felt  more  strongly  by  some  than  others. 

Have  you  ever  taken  any  interest  in  contests  or  games  ?  Few 
people  have  escaped  being  very  enthusiastic  and  excited  over 
them  at  some  time  of  their  life.  Good  healthy  games  and 
contests  are  wisely  encouraged  at  school,  where  we  have  our 
youthful  bodies  to  train  and  strengthen,  and  our  characters  for 
courage,  endurance,  fairness  and  manliness  in  defeat  to  develop. 

You  may  get  greatly  interested  in  a  game  you  know  little  or 
nothing  about — a  keen  and  well-fought  contest  may  arouse  great 
enthusiasm.  Last  autumn  I  went  to  see  the  final  contest  in  the 
Blackpool  Bowling  Tournament.  I  am  not  a  bowler,  and  never 
saw  much  of  the  game  or  took  much  interest  in  it.  But  here 
was  a  contest  that  greatly  interested  thousands  of  my  fellow 
men,  and  I  was  persuaded  to  go.  My  friend  procured  me  a 
favourable  seat  for  watching  the  game.  We  left  by  an  early 
train.  Most  of  the  passengers  were  going  to  Blackpool,  and  all 
seemed  greatly  interested  in  the  final  round.  The  merits  of  the 
different  players  still  "  left  in,"  as  they  called  it,  were  discussed. 
I  had  never  heard  of  any  of  them,  but  I  began  to  take  an  interest 
in  what  I  heard  so  much  about.  The  favourite  was  a  man  called 
Roscoe.  He  was  by  many  expected  to  win.  We  got  to  our 
places  on  the  green,  and  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  closely- 
packed  thousands  assembled  to  see  the  play.  Everything  was 
orderly  and  well  arranged.  Roscoe  had  two  rounds  to  win 
before  he  reached  the  final.  He  won  them.  I  admired  his  skill, 
but  not  his  methods.  Why  a  man  should  be  allowed  to  fan 
with  his  cap  a  travelling  ball,  or  to  run  along  with  the  ball  and 
create  increased  vibration  of  the  turf  when  the  ball  was  likely  to 
stop  too  soon,  I  cannot  understand.  It  is  not  fair.  Roscoe  did 
a  lot  of  that.  He  seemed  to  me  to  attempt  to  knock  the  jack  off 
when  he  might,  with  pluck  and  skill,  have  scored.  Richardson 
was  his  opponent  in  the  final.  He  had  played  and  won  one  heat 
that  morning.  Roscoe  was  tall  and  slim, — Richardson  was 
rather  a  short  man,  with  good-natured,  regular  features.  I 
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liked  the  man. — his  appearance  and  his  methods.  He  started 
with  a  handicap  of  4.  There  was  an  interval  before  the  final 
started.  The  details  interested  me.  I  had  not  seen  a  bowling 
match  before.  At  last  they  were  off.  Roscoe  looked  very 
anxious,  Richardson  very  cool.  Roscoe  got  the  jack,  and  gave 
a  big  length.  It  was  thought  by  some  near  me  that  Richardson 
would  be  at  a  disadvantage,  but  no.  He  held  his  own,  and  kept 
his  points  ahead.  Roscoe  was  becoming  excited.  It  seemed  to 
dawn  on  him  that  he  might  not  win.  Richardson  was  modest 
and  cool.  The  game  had  got  to  Richardson  19,  Roscoe  17. 
Roscoe  had  the  jack ;  he  gave  a  long  length,  and  got  a  good  ball 
in,  about  eighteen  inches  away.  Richardson  went  on,  and  got 
in  a  beauty,  about  six  inches  away.  Roscoe  struck,  and  tried 
to  knock  his  opponent  or  the  jack  off  the  green.  He  missed 
both,  and  went  off  himself.  Richardson  had  one  ball  in.  If  he 
played  he  might  knock  that  one  out,  or  he  might  possibly  get 
another,  and  if  he  did  he  won  the  handicap.  Richardson 
decided,  very  pluckily,  to  try  to  score  two.  The  excitement  was 
intense.  Richardson  seemed  to  be  the  coolest  man  on  the  green. 
He  sent  down  his  second  ball.  It  appeared  to  be  travelling  very 
well,  and  when  about  two  yards  ofl  the  jack,  still  rolling, 
Richardson,  who  was  close  to  it,  saw  it  was  going  to  score,  lost 
his  restraint  and  danced  and  threw  up  his  cap.  He  was  not 
mistaken.  He  had  avoided  displacing  his  own  ball,  or  the  jack, 
or  knocking  his  opponent's  ball  into  a  better  position.  He 
finished  up  with  two  beautiful  shots  and  had  won  the  final.  The 
cheering  was  intense.  The  winner  was  carried  shoulder  high. 
He  was  the  winner  of  the  Talbot  Handicap  in  1915,  which 
brought  him  a  welcome  sum  of  money  and  prestige,  which 
would  enable  him  to  increase  his  income.  It  was  an  hour  of 
thrills. 

An  action  may  thrill  you.  It  need  not  be  a  tragedy  nor  of 
itself  very  important.  Take  this  case.  A  village  cricket  match. 
A  young  man  had  never  reached  his  50;  he  was  46  and  was 
about  to  receive  the  last  ball  of  the  match,  and  the  club  wanted 
four  to  win.  The  bowler  sent  him  a  full  pitch  on  the  off  wicket. 
The  batter  cut  it  beautifully  along  the  ground,  and  it  ran 
between  cover  and  mid-off,  and  was  at  the  boundary  before  the 
fielders  got  two  yards  away.  The  match  was  won;  he  had 
got  his  first  50.  I  felt  a  thrill,  and  many  others  also. 

Many  years  ago,  at  a  village  chapel  in  Yorkshire,  collections 
had  been  made  for  the  choir,  and  the  fund  raised  was  afterwards 
increased  by  individual  subscriptions.  Out  of  the  fund  raised 
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the  choir  decided  to  have  a  drive  to  Whalley,  some  seventeen 
miles  away,  to  have  breakfast  there,  and  then  proceed  to 
Hodder  Bridge  for  dinner.  A  difficulty  arose.  The  organ 
blower  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  choir,  or  at  least  to  have  as  much 
right  to  go  to  the  picnic  as  the  organist.  This  was  denied,  and 
after  a  lot  of  unpleasantness  they  positively  refused  to  recognise 
the  organ  blower.  They  wrote  and  ordered  a  breakfast  of  ham, 
eggs  and  coffee  at  an  inn  in  Whalley,  and  arrived  at  the  time 
fixed,  very  hungry.  The  morning  drive  had  sharpened  their 
appetite.  On  approaching  the  inn  some  of  the  party  declared 
they  could  smell  the  ham,  others  the  coffee.  On  entering  the 
inn  they  said  to  the  landlord,  "Well,  have  you  all  ready?" 
"  What  ready  ?"  he  asked.  They  said,  "  Our  breakfast."  They 
were  told  they  were  not  expected  as  a  man  had  called  the  day 
before  to  say  it  was  postponed  for  a  week.  He  was  asked  who 
the  man  was,  and  he  said  :  "  I  don't  know,  but  he  had  a  red 
face,  and  stooped,  and  was  called  Abraham."  "  Oh !  that's 
our  organ  blower,"  someone  exclaimed.  The  girls  called  him 
a  nasty  man,  and  the  men  called  him  stronger  names.  The 
whole  party  had  thrills.  They  asked  the  landlord  which  way 
he  went  when  he  left.  The  landlord  said  he  didn't  know,  but 
he  asked  how  far  it  was  to  Hodder  Bridge.  There  were  more 
thrills,  some  exclaiming,  "The  devil!  he's  stopped  the  dinner 
as  well."  However,  they  got  some  coffee  and  bread  and  butter 
at  Whalley,  but  found  at  Hodder  Bridge  no  dinner  was  waiting 
for  them.  Abraham  had  punished  them  for  despising  the  useful 
and  necessary  office  of  organ  blower.  His  name  was  mentioned 
many  a  time  at  that  picnic,  and  not  with  affection,  and  many 
admitted  that  they  ought  to  have  included  him.  Penitence 
comes  more  frequently  from  the  consequence  of  wrongdoing 
than  from  an  honest  change  of  view  of  the  question  in  the 
abstract. 

There  are  many  avenues  through  which  you  may  be  thrilled. 
Farquharson's  "  Dead  Sheep  in  the  Snow,"  and  that  pathetic 
picture,  the  "  Last  of  the  Garrison,"  will  thrill  some,  but  not 
all.  If  we  are  becoming  incapable  of  being  thrilled  we  are 
becoming  atrophied.  If  we  were  never  susceptible  to  a  thrill  we 
have  been  imperfectly  supplied  with  the  breath  of  life. 

The  spirit  of  patriotism  is  largely  built  up  of  our  domestic 
and  social  feelings.  Pity  and  sympathy  are  not  antagonistic 
to  it,  as  the  German  would  teach  us.  There  is  one  thrill  which 
I  trust  we  shall  all  live  to  experience — that  of  victory  and  peace ! 
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MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  yTH,  1916. — Mr.  C.  W.  SUTTON,  M.A.,  in 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  J.  H.  BOBBINS  read  a  short  paper  on  "  The  Discovery  of 
the  Longitude." 

Mr.  J.  CUMING  WALTERS  read  the  principal  paper  on 
"  Shakespeare  Amid  His  Contemporaries." 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  i4TH,  1916 — The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox,  M.A., 
in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  G.  H.  DITCHBURN,  introduced  by  Mr.  WALTER  EMSLEY, 
entertained  the  members  with  an  interesting  lecture-recital 
under  the  title  of  "  Old  English  Melodies."  A  number  of 
delightful  and  half-forgotten  songs  and  duets  were  rendered, 
and  in  carrying  out  the  programme  Mr.  Ditchburn  was  ably 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Ditchburn  (accompanist)  and  Miss  Winifred 
Ditchburn  and  Mr.  Thurgate  Simpson  (vocalists). 

On  the  proposal  of  Mr.  ROBERT  PEEL,  seconded  by  Mr. 
THOMAS  DERBY,  the  members  passed  a  very  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Ditchburn  and  his  party. 

Mr.  EDGAR  ATTKINS  read  a  short  paper  on  "  Lord  Cockburn's 
'  Memorials  of  His  Times.'  " 

Mr.  J.  E-  BALMER  read  the  following  paper  on 

"  MEMORIES  OF  OLD  FRIENDS,"  BY  CAROLINE  FOX. 

In  the  terrible  days  of  French  unrest  and  danger,  when  all 
classes  were  compelled  to  seek  protection  from  ignorant  and 
wanton  desperadoes,  who  sought,  madly,  to  destroy  life  and 
property,  Victor  Hugo,  hearing,  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  the 
shouts  of  the  rioters,  "  Twenty  thousand  francs  for  Hugo's 
head,"  realised  his  danger,  and  when  led  into  sa'fety  by  women, 
exclaimed,  "  Women  always  -know  where  Providence  is." 

I  am  of  opinion  that,  given  the  same  opportunities,  with 
equal  consideration  and  freedom  of  action,  it  will  be  found 
that  women  can  take  a  worthy  place  in  peace  or  war  equally 
with  men  in  noble  ideals,  lofty  thoughts  and  valorous  good 
works. 

The  subject  of  this  paper,  Caroline  Fox,  was  a  lady  of  fine 
susceptibilities,  possessed  moral  bravery  and  intellectual  force. 
She  was  a  lovable  woman,  which  all  clever  women  are  not ;  she 
appreciated  the  best,  delighted  in  good  company,  and  ever 
derived  advantage  from  those  whom  she  delighted  to  call  friends 
and  acquaintances.  Her  father  took  care  that  she  should  see 
and  associate  with  the  best,  from  girlhood  to  womanhood. 
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Caroline's  contemporaries  were  intellectual  and  moral  giants, 
who  created  powerful  influences  in  the  State,  art  science, 
religion  and  literature.  She  was  fortunate  in  coming  into 
personal  contact  with  many  of  the  "  great  "  ones  of  her  day. 
To  me  her  memories  are  full  of  interest.  You  cannot  read 
Mrs.  Brookfield's  "  Circle,"  Mrs.  Elliott's  "  Diary  of  an  Idle 
Woman  in  Italy,"  Monckton  Milne's  "  Reminiscences,"  and 
many  others  of  this  class,  without  delight  and  advantage.  Who 
that  heard  the  memories  of  our  dear  late  friend  Newbigging 
but  felt  charmed  and  the  better  for  hearing  them ! 

The  memories  are  a  record  of  personal  reminiscences  of  social 
events,  intellectual  epochs,  and  an  enduring  account  of  Caroline 
Fox's  intercourse  with  many  men  and  women  of  eminence  and 
renown  in  her  day. 

The  "  Journal  "  was  published  in  1882  by  Smith,  Elder  &  Co., 
and  is  called  "  Memories  of  Old  Friends,  being  extracts  from 
the  Journals  and  Letters  of  Caroline  Fox,  of  Penjerrick, 
Cornwall,  from  1835  to  1871."  Caroline,  as  a  personality,  was 
sweet  and  handsome.  She  possessed  a  noble  forehead,  brilliant 
eyes,  strong  nose  and  fascinating  mouth.  She  was  born  on  the 
24th  May,  1819,  at  Falmouth  and  was  one  of  three  children  of 
distinguished  Quaker  parentage.  It  was  said  of  Caroline  as  a 
child  : 

She  is  quick,  bright  and  susceptible,  with  little  black  laughing  eyes, 
a  merry,  round  face,  and  as  full  of  tricks  and  pranks  as  Shakespeare's 
Robin  Goodfellow. 

Her  father,  Robert  Ware  Fox,  was  the  man  who  proved  the 
increase  of  temperature  in  descending  mines,  and  converted 
Humboldt,  a  former  antagonist,  to  his  views.  Fox  was  also 
the  inventor  of  the  "  Deflector  Dipping  Needle,"  which  has 
since  been  used  in  all  Arctic  expeditions. 

I  am  a  believer  in  stock  and  of  the  descendants  of  good  ones, 
and  am  convinced  that  a  child  has  great  difficulty  in  altogether 
disassociating  himself  or  herself  from  parental  bents  or  powers. 
Caroline  was  not  a  strong  child  physically — what  great  child 
ever  was  ? — but  by  tender  care  she  grew  to  womanhood  blest 
with  all  the  longings  for  the  highest  and  purest  in  thoughts 
and  life.  She  read  voraciously  and  assimilated  much.  It  was 
said  of  her  that  the  best  part  of  her  education  was  gained 
after  the  schoolroom  door  was  closed  and  when  she  was  mistress 
of  her  own  time. 

Her  father's  friends  had  for  her  the  utmost  fascination. 
Caroline  possessed  a  powerful  religious  bent,  was  a  devoted 
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Quakeress,  a  relation  of  the  Frys,  Gurneys  and  Backhouses,  and 
loved  to  live  as  an  expression  of  her  Master  whom  she  loyally 
followed.  At  the  age  of  thirty-four  she  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  death  after  being  pursued  and  menaced  by  a  bull  pawing 
and  snorting  round  her  for  twenty  minutes.  The  keeper, 
standing  near,  begged  her  not  to  move,  and  she  did  not ;  so  was 
saved  and  spared  to  reach  her  fifty-second  year,  and  then  died 
in  her  sleep  at  Penjerrick,  January  i2th,  1871. 

John  Sterling,  her  friend,  said  to  her,  in  early  life,  "  You 
must  see  many  eminent  persons;  why  don't  you  make  note  of 
their  appearances  as  well  as  their  conversation?"  And  she 
resolved  to  do  so.  Caroline  was  fortunate  in  that,  when  young, 
good  fortune  enabled  her  to  meet  interesting  and  clever  people, 
and  she  had  the  faculty  of  retaining  and  recording  what  she 
saw  and  heard.  At  sixteen  she  and  her  father  spent  an  evening 
with  Derwent  Coleridge  at  Helston.  She  wrote  : — 

It  left  a  beautiful  impression  on  us,  and,  best  of  all,  we  listened  to 
his  reading  of  passages  from  "  Christabel "  and  other  of  his  father's 
poems  with  his  own  rare  felicity. 

Derwent 's  idea  of  Christabel  was  that  the  poem  all  hinges  on  the 

lines  : 

And  she  in  the  midnight  wood  will  pray 
For  the  weal  of  her  lover  that's  far  away. 

He  contended  that  the  poem  is  a  Catholic  idea  of  expiation,  the 
lover  having  fallen  into  some  great  sin,  and  Christabel  was  thus 
permitted  to  do  penance  for  him  by  her  own  great  suffering. 

In  after  days  Caroline  met  Derwent  Coleridge.  On  one  occasion 
he  waxed  eloquent  on  architectural  subjects.  He  could  not  bear 
the  contrast  being  drawn  between  our  own  and  foreign  cathedrals 
in  favour  of  the  foreigner,  and  adduced  a  multitude  of  arguments 
to  show  that  though  parts  of  the  foreign  ones  are  more  magnifi- 
cent, yet  the  English  far  excel  them  in  harmony  of  parts, 
consistency  of  design,  and  noble  conception. 

In  her  eighteenth  year  she  was  favoured  with  an  introduction 
to  Hartley  Coleridge  at  Grasmere.  She  says  : — 

As  we  were  sitting  after  tea  in  the  twilight,  a  little  being  was 
observed  at  the  door,  standing  hat  in  hand,  bowing  to  the  earth, 
round  and  round  again,  with  eyes  intensely  twinkling.  It  was  Hartley 
Coleridge.  He  sat  down,  and,  what  with  nervous  tremors  and  other 
infirmities  amongst  us,  nothing  very  remarkable  was  elicited.  He 
offered  to  cicerone  us  to-morrow,  and  we  were  delighted  to  accept. 
We  spent  a  glorious  morning  with  him  as  he  gradually  unfolded  on 
many  things  well  worthy  of  a  poet's  son. 
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She  describes  Hartley  Coleridge  as  follows  :  — 

In  person  Hartley  was  much  brushed  up;  his  vivid  face  sparkled 
in  the  shadow  of  a  large  straw  hat.  He  took  us  to  the  "Wishing 
Gate,"  which  Wordsworth  apostrophises,  and  set  us  wishing. 
Caroline's  brother  wished  for  the  repetition  of  some  of  Hartley  s 
poetry,  on  which  he  begged  us  to  believe  that  the  gate's  powers  were 
by  this  time  exhausted.  He  took  us  to  the  cottage  occupied  by 
Wordsworth  and  De  Quincey  (Dove  Cottage,  I  assume).  He  talked 
of  Wordsworth  and  appreciated  his  poetry,  but  said  he  was  a  most 
unpleasant  companion  on  a  tour,  from  his  terrible  fear  of  being 
cheated ;  neither  was  he  very  popular  as  a  neighbour.  He  called  him 
more  a  man  of  genius  than  talent,  for  whilst  the  fit  of  inspiration 
lasted  he  was  every  inch  a  poet ;  when  he  tries  to  write  without  it  he 
is  very  dragging. 

Caroline  considered  Hartley  was  very  exquisite  in  his  choice  of 
language.  She  thought  him  very  impulsive,  combative,  soon 
off  at  a  tangent.  He  took  her  to  Rydal  Mount,  and  she  was 
introduced  to  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  who  congratulated  her  and  her 
friends  on  having  such  a  guide.  Caroline  tells  us  :  — 

Hartley  had  the  eccentricities  of  genius.  When  he  had  anything 
especially  pointed  to  say  he  would  stand  up  and  even  walk  round  the 
dining-table.  He  declared  he  should  be  far  more  likely  to  fall  in  love 
with  mere  beauty  than  mere  intellect,  without  their  concomitants. 
He  much  regretted  the  tendency  of  the  day  to  bestow  more  admiration 
on  intellectual  than  moral  worth.  We  asked  him  about  Wordsworth's 
daughter — had  she  inherited  any  of  her  father's  genius  ?  He  replied, 
"  Would  you  have  the  disease  of  genius  to  descend  like  scrofula  ?  ?" 

On  January  I2th,  1849,  Hartley  Coleridge  died.  His  brother 
Derwent  had  been  with  him  three  weeks,  and  had  the  unspeak- 
able blessing  of  directing  and  supporting  that  weak  but  humble 
and  loving  spirit  through  its  last  conflicts  with  the  powers  of 
the  earth.  Much  is  for  ever  gone  with  this  radiant  soul,  but 
more  radiance  and  peace  clothe  the  memories  he  leaves  than 
those  who  knew  him  dared  to  hope. 

Caroline  met  Tom  Moore  in  her  seventeenth  year,  and  also 
Professor  Wheatstone,  who  dined  at  their  home.  Wheatstone 
told  them  he  knew  John  Martin  intimately,  and  said  he  was 
exactly  like  his  pictures — all  enthusiasm  and  sublimity  and 
amazingly  self-opinionated.  He  considers  him  a  man  of  great  art 
but  misdirected  genius.  Southey  visited  Helston  about  1849. 
He  delighted  the  family  more  with  his  wit  than  anything 
poetical  in  his  conversation.  He  is  described  as  very  tall,  about 
sixty-five  years  old,  and  likes  mealy  potatoes.  One  day  Southey 
took  a  book  from  one  of  trie  shelves,  when  Derwent  Coleridge 
murmured  apologetically,  "I  got  that  book  cheap.  It  is  one  of 
Southey's."  The  book  was  quickly  replaced  by  the  poet. 
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Mary  Coleridge  exclaimed,  "Derwent!"  and  all  enjoyed  the 
joke  except  the  immediate  sufferer. 

Caroline  was  taken  to  the  British  Association  at  Liverpool  in 
her  eighteenth  year.  "  Wheatstone,"  she  remarks,  "  came  to  us 
in  the  gallery,  and  was  agreeable.  He  told  us  of  his  electric 
conversations  which  are  conducted  by  subterranean  wires 
between  Liverpool  and  London.  He  took  us  to  hear  Sir  D. 
Brewster  and  Whewell  discussing  some  questions  about  spectrum 
light." 

She  records  that  in  October  1837, 

We  drove  to  Carclew  and  found  Sir  Chas.  Lemon  and  Lady  de 
Dunstanville.  Sir  Charles  told  us  that  Professor  Airy  (an  invited 
guest)  was  so  shy  that  he  never  looked  a  person  in  the  face.  A 
friend  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  observed  Miss  -  's  eyes?  They 
have  the  principle  of  double  refraction.  "  Dear  me,  that  is  very  odd," 
said  the  philosopher;  "I  should  like  to  see  that;  do  you  think  I 


might  call  ?"  We  did  so  and  at  the  end  of  the  visit  he  begged 
permission  to  call  again  to  see  her  eyes  in  a  better  light.  He, 
however,  found  it  a  problem  which  would  take  a  lifetime  to  study,  so 
he  married  her.  This  Lady  De  Dunstanville  was  in  the  House  of 
Peers  when  Queen  Victoria  first  appeared  there.  She  said  it  was  an 
imposing  sight.  The  Queen's  voice  was  full,  clear,  sweet,  and 
distinctly  heard.  We  drove  home  to  a  quiet  afternoon.  W.  E. 
Forster  (Buckshot)  has  come  to  stay  a  little,  and  looks  taller  than 
ever. 

Caroline  heard  Lord  Brougham  and  Dan  O'Connell  in  Exeter 
Hall  in  her  nineteenth  year.  A  great  meeting,  and  at  times 
uproarious  on  the  Anti-Slavery  question  :  — 

Brougham  and  O'Connell  were  a  match  for  the  opponents. 
O'Connell  spoke  with  energy,  pathos  and  eloquence.  His  mouth  is 
beautifully  chiselled  ;  he  is  an  uncommonly  strong-looking  man,  and 
looks  as  if  he  could  bear  the  weight  of  the  House  on  his  shoulders. 

On  December  8th,  1838,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Ingram  called. 
Captain  Ingram  frequently  met  S.  T.  Coleridge,  and  spoke  with 
rapture  of  the  evenings  with  him  when  he  would  walk  up  and 
down  in  the  glories  of  a  swelling  monologue.  The  whole  room 
hushed  to  deepest  silence,  that  not  one  note  might  be  lost  as 
they  listened  to  the  strains  of  the  inspired  poet. 

On  one  occasion,  in  1833,  Dr.  Bowring,  M.P.,  visited  their 
house.  He  knew  Shelley  and  Byron  intimately. 

He  told  us  much  I  cannot  remember.  Said  Shelley,  in  company, 
was  a  diffident,  retiring  creature,  but  most  beautiful,  with  an  inter- 
penetrating eye  of  intense  feeling  :  he  had  a  fascinating  influence  over 
those  who  were  much  with  him  —  over  Byron  especially.  His  unhappy 
views  on  religion  were  much  strengthened,  if  not  originated,  by  the 
constant  persecution  he  endured,  but  these  views  had  little  effect  on 
his  conduct. 
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On  February  nth,  1839,  Caroline  met  a  Lady  Wathen,  who 
described  Washington  Irving,  whom  she  had  met  at  Newstead 
Abbey,  as 

A  quiet,  retiring,  matter-of-fact  agreeable  person.     He  is  unmarried; 

he  was  once  engaged  to  an  American  damsel,  who  caught  cold  at  a 

ball  and  died,  but  every  night  during  her  illness  he  would  take  his 

mattress  outside  her  door  and  watch  there. 

I  cannot  dwell  on  Caroline's  family  association  with  John 
Stuart  Mill.  You  must  read  this  in  her  journal.  Suffice  to  say 
Caroline  appreciated  the  honour  of  Mill's  friendship  very  highly. 
There  is  an  account  of  many  letters  from  John  Stuart  Mill  to  her 
only  brother,  Robert  Barclay  Fox,  dated  from  the  India  House, 
in  the  years  1840  to  1843,  which  are  well  worth  perusal.  In  one 
letter  Mill  wrote  to  Barclay  : — 

You  have  been  a  little  premature  in  saying  anything  to  a  bookseller 
about  my  logic,  for  no  bookseller  is  likely  to  hear  anything  about  it 
from  me  for  many  months.  I  have  it  all  to  re-write  completely;  and 
now  here  is  Sterling  persuading  me  that  I  must  read  all  manner  of 
German  logic,  which,  though  it  goes  against  the  grain  with  me,  I  can 
in  no  sort  gainsay. 

Many  times  Caroline  met  J.  S.  Mill.  At  a  late  period  of  his 
life  he  told  her  :— 

"  I  expect  to  die  of  consumption."  Caroline  lectured  him  about 
taking  more  care  of  himself  and  he  replied  :  "  Why,  it  does  not  much 
signify  in  what  form  death  comes  to  us;  but  time  is  important  to 
those  who  wish  to  help  their  fellow  creatures.  Ah,"  said  Mill, 
"  certainly  it  is  pleasant  to  do  some  little  good  in  the  world." 

On  May  iQth,  1840,  she  met  Thomas  Carlyle  in  London  in  her 
twenty-first  year.  On  this  occasion  she  was  introduced  to  Mrs. 
Carlyle  at  her  husband's  lecture  on  "  Hero  Worship,"  and  if 
you  read  the  journal  will  relish  her  description  of  this  event  : 

Carlyle  appeared.  He  is  a  tall,  robust-looking  man  :  rugged 
simplicity  and  indomitable  strength  are  in  his  face,  and  such  a  flow 
of  genius  in  it,  not  always  smouldering  there,  but  flashing  from  his 
beautiful  grey  eyes,  from  the  remoteness  of  their  deep  setting,  under 
that  massive  brow.  His  manner  is  very  quiet,  but  he  speaks  like  one 
tremendously  convinced  of  what  he  utters,  and  who  had  much — very 
much — in  him  that  was  quite  unutterable,  quite  unfit  to  be  uttered, 
'to  the  uninitiated  ear,  and  when  the  Englishman's  sense  of  beauty 
or  truth  exhibited  itself  in  vociferous  cheers,  he  would  impatiently, 
almost  contemptuously,  wave  his  hand,  as  if  that  were  not  the  sort 
of  homage  which  truth  demanded.  He  began  in  a  low,  nervous 
voice,  with  a  broad  Scotch  accent,  but  it  soon  grew  firm,  and  shrank 
not  abashed  from  its  great  task. 

When  dining  with  J.  S.  Mill  later  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
talk  about  Carlyle  and  his  lectures.  Carlyle  could  never  get 
over  the  feeling  that  people  had  given  money  to  hear  him,  and 
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all   possibly  calculating  whether  what  they  heard  was  worth  the 
price  they  paid  for  it. 

Caroline  saw  Dickens,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  spoken  to 
him.  In  her  twenty-second  year  she  writes  : — 

I  am  enjoying  Boz's  "  Master  Humphrey's  Clock,"  which  is  still  in 
progress.  That  man  is  carrying  out  Carlyle's  work  more  emphatically 
than  any  :  he  forces  the  sympathies  of  all  into  unwonted  channels, 
and  teaches  us  that  Punch  and  Judy  men,  beggar  children,  and  daft 
old  men  are  also  of  our  species,  and  are  not  more  than  ourselves 
removed  from  the  sphere  of  the  heroic.  Dickens  is  doing  a  world  of 
good  in  a  very  healthy  way. 

She  informs  us  that  Sterling"  showed  her  Emerson's  book,  and 
drew  a  parallel  between  him  and  Carlyle ;  he  was  the  Plato  and 
Carlyle  the  Tacitus.  Emerson  is  the  systematic  thinker,  Carlyle 
has  the  clearer  insight,  and  has  many  deeper  things  than 
Emerson. 

Here  is  Caroline's  note  for  September  i4th,  1841  : — 

John  Sterling  said  this  morning  that  he  supposed  Schiller  was  the 
only  person  who  could  bear  to  have  all  his  words  noted  down.  Of 
him  Goethe  said  to  a  friend  of  Sterling,  "  I  have  never  heard  from 
Schiller  an  insignificant  word." 

In  her  early  years  she  met  J.  A.  Froude,  and  considered  him 
thoughtful,  speculative  and  agreeable  : 

He  was  interesting  in  analysing  character.  Sterling  thought  him 
enthusiastic,  but  not  sanguine — rather  desponding;  Froude  had  an 
amazing  flow  of  ideas  and  great  choice  of  language. 

How  Caroline  loved  to  hear  and  be  with  Sterling.  He  made 
her  life  so  happy,  and  we  realise  as  we  read  Carlyle's  wondrous 
biography  of  this  man  what  a  charm  he  must  have  exercised 
upon  his  friends.  On  one  occasion  Sterling  related  to  her  how 
General  Wolfe,  just  before  the  attack  of  Quebec,  said  :  "  We 
may  as  well  read  a  MS.  I  have  just  received  from  England," 
and,  taking  Gray's  Elegy  out  of  his  pocket,  read  it  aloud  to 
them,  slowly  and  with  deep  feeling.  On  concluding  he  said  : 
"  I  had  rather  have  written  that  than  take  Quebec." 

It  seems  Coleridge  and  Carlyle  once  met,  the  consequence  of 
which  was  that  Coleridge  disliked  Carlyle  and  Carlyle  despised 
Coleridge.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  recount  Caroline's  many  visits 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle.  I  must  refer  you  again  to  the  journal 
for  Carlyle's  views  of  the  Queen,  Emerson,  Quakers  and  many 
other  topics. 

Caroline  met  Frederick  Denison  Maurice  in  1842.  She  did  not 
think  him  dogmatic  in  his  manner,  but  rather  kind  and 
conciliating  : — 
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Maurice  thought  Carlyle  had  much  more  real  sympathy  with  moral 
excellence  than  intellectual  force ;  thus  that  he  raves  a  good  deal, 
but  never  really  sympathises  with  Goethe  as  he  does  with  Dante. 

She  was  introduced  to  Wm.  Wordsworth,  and  describes  him  as 

A  man  of  middle  height,  and  not  of  very  striking  appearance,  the 
lower  part  of  the  face  retreating  a  little;  heavy  eyelids,  and  none  of 
the  flashing  eye  which  one  connects  with  poetic  genius.  He  spoke 
of  the  charm  of  the  country  and  of  beauty  everywhere.  Considered 
Lamb's  abuse  of  the  country  affected,  for  he  enjoyed  it  and  entered 
into  its  beauties ;  "  Besides,"  said  he  "  Lamb  had  too  kindly  and 
sympathetic  a  nature  to  detest  anything."  Interesting  to  read  of 
what  Wordsworth  thought  of  Hartley  Coleridge  and  S.  T.  Coleridge. 

On  another  occasion  she  writes  :  — 

We  visited  the  Wordsworths.  Mr.  W.  he  was  in  great  force,  and 
evidently  enjoyed  a  patient  audience.  Among  other  things  he  told 
Caroline  and  her  friend  that  nothing  excellent  or  remarkable  is  done 
unless  the  doer  lays  a  disproportionate  weight  on  the  importance  of 
his  own  peculiar  work.  This  is  the  history  of  all  sects,  parties, 
cliques  and  stockjobbers  whatsoever.  Wordsworth  discussed  on  the 
utter  folly  of  sacrificing  health  to  works.  He  asked  us  how  John 
Sterling  was,  and  when  told  that  he  was  dead  he  exclaimed  :  "  That 
is  a  loss  to  his  friends,  his  country,  and  his  age." 

Years  after  Caroline's  introduction  to  Wordsworth,  a  lady 
friend  told  her  of  her  last  interview  with  the  poet.  He  spoke 
of  long  having  a  desire  for  fame,  but  that  had  now  all  ceased 
and  his  sole  desire  was  to  become  "  one  of  the  poor  in  spirit  " 
whom  our  Lord  had  declared  to  be  blest. 

When  Caroline  took  leave  of  Wordsworth  she  says  :  — 

He  held  my  hand  in  both  of  his  for  some  time,  which  I  consider 
a  marked  fact  in  my  existence. 

On  June  i2th,  1849,  Caroline  writes  :  — 

I  went  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  heard  Cobden  bring  on  his 
Arbitration  Motion  to  produce  universal  peace.  He  has  a  good  face, 
and  is  a  clear,  manly  speaker.  Lord  Palmerston  made  a  manly 
speech. 

Caroline  was  greatly  interested  in  reading  "  Vanity  Fair." 
She  records  : — 

Finished  that  brilliant  bitter  book  "  Vanity  Fair " ;  it  shows  great 
insight  into  intricate  badness  of  human  nature,  and  draws  a  cruel  sort 
of  line  between  moral  and  intellectual  eminence,  as  if  they  were 
most  commonly  dissociated,  which  I  trust  is  no  true  bill. 

vShe  attended  one  of  Thackeray's  lectures  on  the  "Humourists" 
at  Willis's  Room.  Mrs.  Carlyle,  Dickens,  Leslie  and  many 
great  people  attended. 

Thackeray  is  a  much  older-looking  man  than  I  expected  (1851)  :  a 
square,  powerful  face,  and  most  acute  and  sparkling  eyes,  greyish 
hair  and  eyebrows.  He  reads  in  a  definite,  rather  dry  manner,  but 
makes  you  understand  thoroughly  what  he  is  about. 
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From  Torquay  she  wrote  :  — 

Charles  Kingsley  called,  but  we  missed  him.  We  paid  him  a  call; 
he  fraternised  at  once,  and  stuttered  pleasant  things  concerning 
F.  D.  Maurice,  Coleridge  and  others.  He  looks  sunburnt  with 
dredging  all  the  morning,  has  a  piercing  eye  under  an  overhanging 
brow,  and  his  voice  is  most  melodious  and  his  pronunciation  exquisite. 
He  is  strangely  attractive.  Mrs.  Kingsley  told  us  of  his  solemn 
sense  of  duty,  under  which  he  writes  of  the  many  letters  he  has 
received  from  far  and  near  from  ardent  young  spirits  who  thank 
him  for  having  rescued  them  from  infidelity.  "  Yeast "  was  the 
book  which  was  written  with  his  heart's  blood;  it  was  the  outcome 
of  circumstances  and  cost  him  an  illness. 

Caroline's  account  of  Tennyson's  visit  is  full  of  charm.  He 
hated  to  be  lionised.  He  wondered  how  people  knew  he  was  at 
Falmouth.  She  writes  (1860)  :  — 

Tennyson  is  a  grand  specimen  of  a  man,  with  a  magnificent  head, 
set  on  his  shoulders  like  the  capital  of  a  mighty  pillar.  His  hair  is 
long  and  wavy,  and  covers  a  massive  head.  He  wears  a  beard  and 
moustache,  which  one  begrudges  as  hiding  so  much  of  that  firm, 
powerful,  but  finely-chiselled  mouth.  His  eyes  are  large  and  grey 
and  open  wide  when  a  subject  interests  him;  they  are  well  shaded 
by  a  noble  brow,  with  its  strong  lines  of  thought  and  suffering. 

I  have  only  been  able  to  record  in  a  cursory  and  scrappy 
manner  the  events  published  in  Caroline's  journal  and  the 
impressions  made  upon  her.  Certainly  there  is  a  charm  about 
even  the  names  she  mentions,  and  I  wish  I  had  had  the  ability 
to  give  in  a  more  condensed  form  her  views  of  life,  people  and 
their  influence  over  her. 

I  do  not  find  that  Caroline  Fox  graduated  or  was  a  brilliant 
scholar,  neither  as  a  matter  of  fact  were  Coleridge,  Wordsworth 
or  Tennyson;  these  great  men  could  not  compare  well  with 
others  in  "  systematic  learning,"  but  they  were  omnivorous 
readers  of  all  the  best  things  in  literature.  They  owed  little  to 
scholastic  training,  and  still  less  to  their  Alma  Mater.  But  how 
great  in  their  sphere ! 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  28TH,  1916. — The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox,  M.A., 
in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  J.  W.  MARRIOTT  read  a  short  paper  on  "  The  Moon  in 
Literature." 

Mr.  EDGAR  ATTKINS  offered  some  remarks  on  English 
pronunciation. 

Mr.  LAURENCE  CLAY  read  the  following  paper  on 

"  SOME  WAR  PSYCHOLOGY." 

In  studying  the  psychology  of  the  war  in  which  we  have  so 
influential  a  share,  we  are  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  many 
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diverse  theories  and  notions  relating  to  its  origin,  prosecution 
and  issues  as  that  we  are  more  particularly  concerned  with 
their  moral  evaluation,  the  character,  sweep  and  burden  of  their 
influence.  We  have  to  consider  causes  rather  than  effects, 
atmosphere  and  mental  processes  rather  than  actualities,  to  weigh 
in  preference  to  merely  counting,  to  appraise  moral  and  ethical 
values  implicit  in  the  actions  of  the  nationalities  concerned. 

One  idea,  the  most  dominant  perhaps  and  common  both  to 
the  British  and  German  peoples,  and  one  that  has  a  most  potent 
effect  upon  their  respective  "  wills  to  conquer,"  is  that  each  of 
these  nationalities  finds  in  the  other  an  enemy  (it  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say)  sold  to  the  devil  and  working  his  dark  will.  Thus 
the  British  see  in  the  Kaiser  almost  a  personification  of  the 
evil  one,  and  in  the  Kaiser's  satraps  powerful  and  skilled  agents 
of  devilry,  and  see  almost  the  whole  German  nation  willingly 
marshalled  and  feverishly  engaged  in  a  hellish  warfare  for  our 
destruction  at  all  costs,  efforts  scarcely  owning  any  general 
moral  sanction  whatever. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  similar  and  even  more 
extravagant  ideas  obtain  widely  in  Germany  in  respect  of  Great 
Britain  and  with  an  added  tincture  of  religious  bias  and  even 
cant,  chargeable  upon  their  teachers  of  theology  and  Lutheran 
pastors. 

We  need  not  to  ask  here  which  of  these  opposing  attributions 
— if  either — is  the  true  one;  but  we  do  need  to  recognise  the 
enormous  influence  they  have  had,  and  still  have,  upon  the 
national  psychology  of  both  people.  If  we  enquire  as  to  their 
derivation  they  would  not  appear  to  have  had  a  parallel  origin. 
Certainly  the  British  people  did  not,  before  the  war,  credit  in 
any  general  sense  any  such  ideas  about  the  Teutons.  The  ideas 
were  the  outcome  in  the  main  of  the  barbaric  and  utterly  ruth- 
less conduct  of  the  German  armies  in  Belgium  and  France 
from  the  very  earliest  days  of  the  war,  and  were  certified  later 
by  the  incidents  of  the  German  submarine  warfare.  These 
things  interpreted  for  Britons  for  the  first  time  the  true  issues 
of  the  preachments  of  such  men  as  Bernhardi.  The  inception 
of  the  British  ideas  were  from  without,  those  of  the  German 
ab  intra.  Nothing  countersigns  more  pertinently  the  allegation 
that  for  long  years  Germany  had  been  preparing  for  this  war 
than  the  fact  that  not  alone  Bernhardi,  Treitschke,  Nietsche  and 
others  in  varying  degree,  have  taught  ideas  which  could  have  no 
other  issue  than,  among  other  iniquities,  a  gross  defamation  of 
the  British  character,  and  that  for  years  past,  secretly  and  more 
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recently  openly,  their  university  professors,  their  scholiasts  and 
their  pastors  have,  in  many  cases,  followed  their  lead  and  even 
tried  to  better  it.  This  is  fatally  verified  by  recent  expressions, 
some  of  which  I  shall  quote,  from  these  sources,  sentiments 
which  could  neither  have  found  utterance,  willing  listeners,  nor 
response,  only  immediate  condemnation,  but  for  long  continued 
and  subtle  preparations. 

But  behind  all  this  the  present  struggle 'is,  in  truth,  the 
accentuated  outcome  of  a  more  lasting  and  deadly  contest  in  the 
world  of  ethics  and  ideas ;  a  contest  as  old  as  the  fall  of  man, 
as  inconclusive  as  his  known  destiny.  Man's  weapons  of  war, 
the  offspring  of  man's  scientific  and  for  (as  the  lawyers  say)  his 
devilish  ingenuity,  are  but  the  tools  by  which  the  spirit  of  man, 
be  it  good  or  evil,  erroneously  seeks  to  effect  its  aims. 

War  can  never  be  aught  but  the  brutal  extremity  to  which 
men  are,  in  the  last  resort,  impotently  compelled ;  an  attempted 
physical  arbitrament  of  mental,  volitional  and  ethical  inimics 
(to  coin  a  noun)  fundamentally  not  subject  to  it.  Shakespeare 
recognised  this  when  he  wrote  :  — 

Thy  gentleness  shall  force  me,  more  than 
Thy  force  move  me  to  gentleness. 

War  may  succeed  in  settling,  and  mostly  does  modify, 
antagonistic  material  interests,  but  a  conflict  of  ideals,  never. 
War  may  be  made  in  defence  of  ideals  or  in  their  behalf,  but 
terrene  races  are  little  likely  to  achieve  unity  of  ideas  that  way. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  international  "  collective  soul  "  or 
spiritual  judiciary,  or  court  of  appeal  of  any  such  kind  with 
powers  of  imposing  judgment  on  ethical  and  philosophical 
matters  seem  probable  even  if  intellectually  feasible.  Yet  is  it 
very  desirable,  for  even  where  material  interests  are  clearly 
involved  or  are  provocative,  there  is  always  behind  them,  as 
now,  a  conflict  of  ideals  and  propagandas,  for  without  these 
civilised  peoples,  even  Germanic  peoples,  would  not  undertake 
such  a  costly  obscenity  as  war. 

Here  and  there  some  one  soul  seeks  after,  if  haply  they  may 
find,  some  not  merely  conventional,  but  wholly  peaceful  method 
of  settling  disputes,  something  even  of  the  nature  I  have 
just  referred  to  as  impracticable.  You  will  be  able  to  recall  the 
idealistic  speech  Lord  Haldane  delivered  to  the  American  and 
Canadian  Bar  some  year  or  so  before  the  present  war  broke  out 
(the  very  phrase  denotes  some  malignant  eruption  upon  the 
body  politic).  That  speech  is  worth  recalling  for  future 
thought,  radically  as  have  the  actualities  of  the  war  falsified 
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his  hopes,  though  not  the  ideals  he  expounded.  Lord  Haldane, 
one  is  almost  compelled  to  say,  dreamt  of  a  "higher  nationality," 
a  gradual  development  of  an  international  faith  new  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  "  progressively  and  co-operatively 
evolved,"  consciously  aimed  at  by  the  forward  looking  men 
among  European  peoples,  the  outcome  of  "  high  resolve,"  the 
individual  conscience,  all  which  in  their  totality  should 
constitute  "  the  morality  of  the  conscience  in  that  it  is  enforced 
by  no  legal  compulsion,"  "  a  sanction  which  is  less  than 
legal  but  more  than  merely  moral,  and  which  is  sufficient  in  the 
vast  majority  of  the  events  of  daily  life  to  secure  observance 
of  general  standards  of  conduct  without  any  question  of  resort 
to  force.  And,  he  asks,  "  if  this  is  so  within  a  nation,  can  it  be 
so  between  nations,  can  nations  form  a  group  or  community 
among  themselves  within  which  a  habit  of  looking  to  common 
ideals  may  grow  up  sufficiently  strong  to  develop  a  general  will 
and  to  make  the  binding  power  of  these  ideals  a  reliable  sanction 
for  obligations  to  each  other?"  His  answer  is,  that  "  there  is 
nothing  in  the  real  nature  of  nationality  that  precludes  such  a 
possibility,  and  that  the  tendency  to  develop  such  a  habit  of 
mind  is  (or  was)  in  our  time  becoming  recognisable." 

I  have  for  the  most  part  used  Lord  Haldane's  own  phrases 
in  this  matter,  and  the  spirit  to  which  he  refers  he  recalls  is 
known  to  the  Germans  (of  all  people  in  the  world)  as  "  sittlich- 
keit  " ;  the  word  implies  a  custom  or  habit  of  mind  or  action. 
If  such  a  zeit-geist  can  have  come  into  being  in  Germany  in  any 
sufficiency  great  enough  to  give  birth  to  a  word  coined  to  name 
it,  it  is  at  least,  despite  so  much  that  is  grievous  and  anti- 
pathetic since  in  evidence,  an  indication  of  some  serious 
possibility  of  happier  if  distant  days,  days  of  saner  thought, 
purer  emotions,  chastened  and  nobler  psychology. 

This  seething  mentality  which  is  now  afflicting  a  world  by 
its  antagonisms,  this  unseen  but  very  real  conflict  in  the  realm 
of  thought  and  feeling  as  well  as  in  the  physical  world,  is  well 
worth  the  study  of  the  highest  types  of  mind,  ecclesiastical  and 
non-ecclesiastical,  and  of  positive  effort  making  for  the  solution 
of  difficulties,  the  abatement  and  rout  of  error  and  prejudice,  and 
the  educing  of  a  fortified  spiritual  autonomy.  Lord  Haldane's 
ideals,  beautiful  in  themselves,  he  would  yet  doubtless  admit  are 
a  counsel  of  perfection,  but  it  is  curious  how  something  in  the 
direction  referred  to  has  cropped  up  more  than  once  during  the 
course  of  this  very  war,  and  from  different  quarters.  For 
instance,  not  very  long  ago  Prof.  A.  T.  Hobhouse  went  even  so 
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far  as  to  say  that  "  unless  we  persisted  in  the  attempt  to  solve 
the  problem  (of  internationalism)  in  face  of  all  discouragements, 
we  must  acquiesce  in  the  gradual  relapse  of  Europe  into 
primeval  barbarism."  Mr.  Elihu  Root  of  New  York,  Sir  E. 
Carson  and  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  have  all  recently  given  public 
adherence  to  and  advocacy  of  international  and  supernational 
law ;  men  from  opposite  camps  and  different  countries,  which  is 
significant  in  connection  with  counsels  of  perfection,  and  it 
interests  us  and  is  germane  to  our  subject,  since  they  transpired 
in  such  difficult  and  troublous  times  as  the  present.  Some  ideas 
are  becoming  clearer  as  the  result  of  their  conflict,  though  not 
of  its  warfare. 

We  are,  despite  the  dehumanising  effect  of  armed  contest, 
groping  after  progress  even  in  this  very  matter  of  international 
disputes  and  international  law,  and  it  becomes  daily  clearer  we 
shall  not  emerge  from  the  conflict  in  all  points  as  we  were 
mentally,  spiritually  or  socially;  still  the  differences,  vital 
though  they  will  probably  be,  are  by  no  means  yet  visualised. 

One  outstanding  psychological  feature  of  the  present  war  has 
been  its  many  striking  surprises.  Some  little  time  ago  Lord 
Rosebery  left  his  lonely  furrow  and  referred  to  two,  perhaps 
the  two  chief,  surprises  of  the  war.  Stated  baldly,  these  were, 
firstly,  the  abandoned  cruelty  of  the  warfare  waged  by  a  nation 
that  had,  for  years,  led  the  world  in  the  thoroughness  and  depth 
of  its  general  educational  progress ;  and,  secondly,  and  at  which 
a  world  might  marvel,  the  opulent  self-sacrifice  and  loyalty 
generously  manifested  towards  us  by  our  colonies  and 
dependencies  of  different  nationalities,  not  of  material  values 
only,  but  even  more  ungrudgingly  of  valuable  and  brave  lives, 
a  spectacle  for  gods  and  men.  Perhaps  the  crowning  surprise 
of  the  war  is  found  in  the  repeated  and  gross  blunders  of  the 
German  leaders  in  respect  to  the  national  psychology  alike  of 
their  friends  and  enemies.  They  have  for  many  years  made  a 
feature  in  their  seminaries  of  psychology  as  a  systemised  study 
beyond  all  nations,  and  yet  it  is  in  respect  to  applied  national 
psychology  that  they  have  more  egregiously  failed  than  in 
anything  else,  and  failed  all  round  and  from  the  very  first 
in  their  attempted  cowering  of  Belgium  and  their  miscalculation 
of  anticipated  British  action  in  reference  to  it;  to  their  most 
recent  negotiations  with  the  United  States  over  German 
submarine  warfare. 

A  people  who  pin  their  faith  (save  the  mark  ! )  to  the  principle 
of  successful  might  constituting  right  is,  however,  temper- 
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mentally  unfitted  to  understand,  and  still  more  to  anticipate, 
the  nuances  of  international  psychology,  never  static,  always 
evolutionary.  For  this  same  reason  they  never  learn  from  their 
experience,  and  logically  we  ought  not  to  find  either  fact,  in 
truth,  surprising.  Nor  are  we  remitted  from  our  own  kindred 
obligations  in  this  matter,  neither  our  Government  nor  ourselves 
as  a  people ;  and  for  that  reason  I  am  in  agreement  with  Lord 
Bryce  in  his  address  to  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Conference  in 
Paris,  in  urging  the  mutual  national  consideration  now  of 
problems  that  will  arise  in  connection  with,  and  subsequent  to, 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  not  necessarily  or  even  primarily  the 
terms  of  peace.  We  should,  for  instance,  ourselves  grievously 
mistake  the  psychology  of  the  German  people,  as  a  people, 
if  we  sought  to  crush  them  and  tie  them  down  helpless  for 
generations.  We  rightly  seek  to  crush  their  militant  organisa- 
tion for  all  time,  but  the  German  people  themselves  must  cast 
out  the  militarist  spirit. 

But  there  were  other  surprises,  noteworthy  enough  also; 
for  the  unexpected  has  happened  in  many  ways  since  4th  August 
1914.  The  British  notions  of  the  genius  of  the  French  people 
has  often  been  reviewed  and  discounted  by  those  who  knew 
the  French  best.  But  with  the  virility  of  a  hardy  annual  the 
idea  has  endured  that  the  French  exhibit  a  quality  of  levity,  a 
lack  of  moral  force  and  depth  of  passion,  an  insouciance  not 
wholly  warranted  by  the  seriousness  of  life ;  and  this  idea  must 
have  suffered  some  rude  shocks  since  the  war  matured.  The 
French  have  pre-eminently  manifested,  as  a  people,  many  of 
the  highest  qualities  which  go  to  make  a  people  great,  and 
under  the  most  stressful  and  disconcerting  conditions.  Their 
courage  (that  was  never  doubted)  a  great  unification  and  sub- 
mission of  the  national  will  and  resources,  steadfast  hope  and 
firm  belief  in  the  national  power,  an  elan  in  contest  the  envy 
of  all,  a  devoted  service  of  its  workers  mute  in  their  grim 
determination,  women  included;  and,  perhaps  most  of  all,  an 
unique  and  national  sense  of  proportion  which  never  failed  even 
when  its  renowned  army  did.  Other  and  noble  qualities  of 
human  loyalty  and  faith  are  discernible  and  has  gotten  them 
eternal  honour  and  our  lasting  friendship.  They,  French- 
Latins,  met  sudden  and  national  danger  with  a  self -conquest 
approaching  equanimity,  bore  themselves  with  unfailing  courage 
and  confidence  throughout.  We  had — some  at  least  had — 
thought  them  to  be  degenerating,  and  in  their  decreasing 
numbers  found  evidence  (using  Thomas  Hardy's  words)  of  the 
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beginning  of  the  coming  universal  wish  "  not  to  live  " ;  and  lo  ! 
we  find  them  alive  with  a  great  virility ;  and  it  has  not  been 
without  its  surprise  for  us. 

Shall,  too,  we  not  recognise  that  the  spirit  of  our  own  people 
has  been  vastly  surprising  to  ourselves  ?  Who,  two  years  ago, 
would  have  dared  to  anticipate  that  the  voluntary  system  of 
military  service  would  have  provided  its  millions  of  the  best 
blood  of  the  people  ?  Very  few.  Is  not  the  basic  fact  in  respect 
to  it,  and  largely  the  explication  of  it,  the  moral  force  born 
of  the  recognition  that  we  contend  in  the  most  right  and  perhaps 
the  most  unselfish  cause  for  which  we  have  ever  fought  and 
against  a  hydra-headed  and  basely  unscrupulous  foe? 

Then,  too,  we  have  a  double-edged  surprise  in,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  unexampled  hatred  of  the  German  people  for  the 
English — a  hatred  heathenish  and  pagan  to  the  last  degree  and 
childish  in  its  puerility  and  fanaticism,  as  witness  its  nailed 
idols  and  curse-greetings ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  placidity 
and  tolerance  and  feeling  almost  of  compassion  with  which  the 
English  people — soldiers  and  civilians  alike — for  many  months 
exhibited  towards  the  Germans  in  reference  to  it.  Hatred  on 
our  part  there  has  been  and  is,  but  it  was  not  kindled  at  the 
same  fire,  it  was  the  outcome  of  the  Hunnish  methods  of  our 
opponents  on  land  and  sea  and  is  compounded  of  different  and 
less  ignoble  elements  than  theirs.  We  might  well  be  surprised 
that  it  should  be  found  possible  in  a  land  so  advanced  in  educa- 
tional methods  as  Germany  to  sow,  under  the  guise  of  teaching 
their  children  patriotism,  the  seeds  of  bitterness  and  hatred. 
Well  might  some  of  their  leading  scientists  and  professors  raise, 
if  meekly  and  tardily,  their  sincere  protests.  But  it  was  that 
kind  of  thing  and  all  that  it  connotes  that  educed  the  state  of 
mind  in  a  great  people  that  made  possible  such  pagan  paeon  of 
hatred  as  Lissauer's  "Hymn  of  Hate" — so  inconceivably 
mordaunt  in  its  bitter  malice — and  its  adoption  as  a  secondary 
national  anthem.  One  must  make  large  allowances  by  reason 
of  the  exceeding  disappointment  engendered  by  the  foiling  of 
their  long  and  carefully  conceived  plans  that  our  intervention 
ensured,  but  nothing  less  than  a  long-lasting  and  widely-spread 
immoral  teaching,  a  trained  national  psychology  with  the 
sanctions  of  State,  universities  and  schools  could  have  made 
such  Titanic  enmity  possible  even  in  such  a  cause.  Thus  a 
German  pastor  can  publish  in  the  Vossische  Zeitung  the  query, 
"  Do  you  think  it  is  contrary  to  Christianity  for  our  soldiers 
to  shoot  down  these  vermin,  the  Belgian  and  French  assassins, 
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men,  women  and  children,  and  lay  their  homes  in  dust  and 
ashes  ?"  Another  pastor,  in  Berlin,  can  fanatically  proclaim 
(after  months  of  war)  the  divine  mission  and  destiny  of  Germany 
to  "  crucify  humanity  "  to  secure  its  salvation,  declaring  that 
the  human  race  can  only  be  saved  by  blood,  fire  and  sword,  war 
without  pity,  half  measures  are  wicked,  the  friends  and  allies 
of  Satan  must  be  destroyed."  This  mutual  attribution  to  Satanic 
service,  though  contemplating  widely  different  objects  and 
efforts,  is  a  blind  recognition,  on  both  sides,  of  the  real  nature 
of  warfare. 

But  were  these  vapourings  those  of  a  single  hot  gospeller  (in  a 
new  sense)  one  could  ignore  them  as  singular,  but  similar 
intellectual  extremities  from  other  pastors  and  from  professors 
of  theology  (odium  theologicum,  we  presume)  expound  the  same 
lurid  and  ensanguined  gospel.  It  seems  clear  that  no  system  of 
ideas,  however  repugnant  and  outrageous  to  the  normal  mind, 
but  can  be  indoctrinated  and  become  part  of  the  common 
intellectual  acceptance  if  erected  into  a  specious  and  plausible 
formula  and  promulgated  forcibly,  and  this  however 
materialistic  and  godless,  if  the  people  themselves  have  become 
inclined  to  materialism  and  godlessness. 

One  aspect  of  their  attitude  to  us  as  a  people  has  ceased  to 
surprise,  and  it  is  worth  some  consideration.  They  charge  us 
frequently,  and  with  the  emphasis  of  real  conviction,  with 
being  hypocrites  and  selfish  deceivers  seeking  a  jealous  and 
una vowed  domination  of  the  world.  It  is  curious  that  they 
make  this  latter  charge  in  the  same  breath  as  they  bray, 
r<  Deutschland  iiber  Alles." 

Now,  our  concern  here  is  not  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong 
in  this  matter,  but  rather  as  to  how  it  comes  about  that  they 
both  think  and  believe  it.  It  may  be  claimed,  or  said  at  least, 
that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  not  only  acting  from  higher  motives 
(let  us  beware  of  cant  in  this),  but  of  avowing  them  in  respect 
to  international  affairs,  and  we  may  admit  the  soft  impeachment. 
But  candour  compels  the  admission  too  that  we  always  keep  at 
least  one  eye  upon  the  main  chance.  The  idealistic  in  the 
English  people  (a  quality  only  matched  by  the  romantic  in  the 
Teuton),  particularly  in  its  expression  in  the  English  press  (and 
distinct  from  the  Government)  is  stronger  and  less  avowedly 
selfish  than  that  evidenced  in  the  foreign  press ;  it  is  just  part  of 
our  Puritanic  inheritance,  which  few  abroad  will  readily  under- 
stand or  credit,  and  especially,  as  with  souls,  so  with  peoples, 
performance  often  falls  short  of  early  promise.  That  Puritanic 
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element  still  obtains  though,  it  needs  a  better  name.  If  we  take 
the  general  trend,  the  burden  of  the  political  spirit,  and  the 
national  spirit  and  trace  them  through  our  modern  history — 
dark  as  are  some  of  its  pages  often  put  aside  unread — we  can 
leave  the  charge  to  the  bar  of  time  without  undue  anxiety,  if 
with  some  shamefaced  consciousness.  Of  course,  in  any  case, 
our  present  enemies  and  former  competitors,  as  in  all  such  cases, 
can  put  forward  a  plausible  indictment  on  such  a  charge  as 
national  hypocrisy  and  cant,  though  we,  comparatively,  may  be 
more  guiltless  of  these  than  the  authors  of  such  a  charge. 

Looking  to  our  own  shortcomings  (it  were  well  so  to  do  at  all 
times)  I  would  suggest  that  we  have  not  exhibited  the  same 
sense  of  proportion  as  have  the  French.  True  that  as  compared 
with  the  external  excitement  generated  by  the  South  African 
War  and  its  crises,  we  have  gained  a  greater  grip  of  ourselves 
yet  we  have  been  slow  to  achieve  and  have  made  one  or  two 
serious  mistakes.  We  began  by  saying,  loudly,  as  if  it  were 
comfort  and  gospel,  "  business  as  usual,"  only  to  find  that  one 
industry  after  another  had  to  successively  abandon  almost  com- 
pletely the  normal  for  the  abnormal  before  it  was  too  late.  It 
was  as  though  the  national  mind  said  to  itself,  "  Now,  keep 
calm,  go  on  as  usual;  we  have  got  a  tough  job  in  hand,  but  the 
responsible  ones  will  soon  put  matters  right,"  very  much  as 
the  civilian  leaves  the  police  to  preserve  order  in  times  of  riot 
in  smug  reliance  upon  the  general  powers  to  carry  on.  It  was 
of  course  admittedly  the  very  antithesis  to  an  attack  of  nerves, 
but  we,  including  the  responsible  ones  except  perhaps  Lord 
Kitchener  alone,  little  recked  the  perdurable  toughness  of  that 
same  job  and  the  necessity  to  turn  to  the  unusual  business  of 
making  shells,  etc.,  instead  of  marble  washstands  and  pianos. 
We  had  not  reached  to  a  due  sense  of  the  proportion  of  the  job. 
Being  a  peace-loving  people  we  have  a  childlike  faith  in  our 
national  leaders.  We  believe,  and  are  warranted  in  believing, 
that  an  external  menace  will  but  unite  us  in  national  defence, 
but  a  keener  and  less  childlike  trust  might,  in  its  jealous  and 
febrile  eagerness  for  the  fitness  of  instrument  to  task  and  its 
timely  employ,  have  secured  earlier  and  greater  sternness  of 
efficiency  for  the  attainment  of  its  many-sided  objects.  Hence, 
with  the  French,  those  early  changes  in  their  general  staff  which 
resulted  in  the  average  age  of  its  leaders  of  forces  being  reduced 
by  ten  years,  itself  not  the  object,  but  the  signature  of  keen 
alert  efficiency,  energy  and  strength. 

One  or  two  other  points  in  the  national  psychology  are  worth 
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a  little  notice.  I  dismiss  the  vociferous  antagonism  between 
advocates  of  conscription  and  voluntary  methods  of  recruiting 
as  a  clash  of  interests  as  well  as  notions  and  not  foundationally 
disunited.  I  think  the  real  psychology  of  that  conflict  lay  in 
the  national  willingness  to  continue  its  long-cherished  trust  in 
voluntary  methods  if  they  could  prove  trustworthy,  and  that 
they  should  be  secured  a  fair  trial  and  test.  One  cannot  but 
feel  that  behind  that  lay  the  general  .determination  that  should 
those  methods  at  a  long  last  demonstrably  fail,  despite  magnifi- 
cent results,  they  should  be  displaced  by  conscription.  Lord 
Derby's  attitude  was  in  the  main  eminently  an  expression  of  the 
national  mind  in  the  matter.  The  public  on  the  whole  kept  calm 
in  the  settled  opinion  that  under  existing  stress  the  matter  was 
very  much  an  open  question  with  a  bias  in  favour  of  voluntary 
recruiting. 

Then,  too,  we  may  look  briefly  at  the  national  psychology  in 
relation  to  the  Irish.  There  is  some  little  mystery  and  dubiety 
here.  The  Irish  are  a  brave  and  generous  people,  north  and 
south  alike,  and  born  fighters,  and  yet  in  one  hour  of  our 
national  need,  and  when  many  Irish  soldiers  were  in  jeopardy 
or  spilling  their  blood  in  behalf  of  all,  we  had  laggard  recruiting 
in  some  of  the  Catholic  districts  and  bands  of  eligibles  seeking 
to  find  homes  in  other  lands.  What  influence  lay  behind  it? 
Was  it  Papistical  rather  than  patristic  in  origin?  That  it  was 
cowardice  is  absolutely  incredible.  It  points  to  some  subjection 
of  the  mind  quite  out  of  date  in  this  century,  as  much  in  Great 
Britain  as  any  like  subjection  in  Germany.  Let  us,  however, 
not  forget  that  despite  the  aforesaid,  that  the  war  has  changed 
the  whole  psychological  political  atmosphere  in  Ireland,  and  in 
relation  to  the  conflict  of  parties  previously  existing.  In  the 
dread  crucible  of  war  opposing  elements  have  become  fused  and 
united  never  more  to  separate  as  before.  Men  suffering  alike  in 
opposing  causes  may  come  to  mutual  respect ;  in  the  fellowship 
of  suffering  on  behalf  of  the  same  ideals,  warmer  and  more 
durable  feelings  grow,  greater  regard  to  the  rights  of  each  other 
evolve,  and  a  greater  tolerance  of  their  respective  claims  and 
even  prejudices.  Peace  may  bring  its  warring  (ghastly  paradox) 
in  other  realms  of  strife  than  the  stricken  field,  but  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  the  bitterness  and  the  irreconcilability  of  the  Irish 
political  conflict  will  really  be  revived.  Differences  there  must 
always  be,  but  the  spirit  and  atmosphere  of  them  in  this 
instance  cannot  fail  to  be  improved  through  the  camaraderie 
of  the  war. 
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Then  also  of  equal,  if  not  of  superior  importance,  will  be — is — 
the  national  psychological  attitude  towards  the  claims  of  women. 
These  were  very  much  to  the  front  in  days  still  recent  and  are 
only  in  abeyance  by  reason  of  the  war,  in  a  sense  by  courtesy. 
We  cannot  expect  to  return  to  the  era  of  imprisonment  and 
forced  feeding.  Woman  has  bravely  manned  the  breach  and 
widely  improved  the  national  reserves  by  taking,  within  her 
limits,  man's  place.  She  has  displayed  boldness  and  devotion, 
has  upheld  the  ongoing  of  the  country  with  conspicuous  capacity 
and  credit  to  her  sex,  though  she  can  never  be  a  permanent 
and  full  substitute  for  man.  But  she  has  not  come  into  her  own, 
as  she  deems  it  to  be.  We  men,  however,  have  arrived  at  some 
sense  of  her  claims  to  some  kinds  of  egoistic  equality  and  that 
these  are  not  only  just  but  are  likely  to  prove  reasonable.  They 
may  have  to  step  back  somewhat  in  the  sociological  and  com- 
mercial sphere,  but  no  longer  shall  we  be  able  to  ignore  or 
leave  unscrutinised  sympathetically,  their  claims  for  recognition 
and  justice  in  the  ethical,  political  and  intellectual  sphere.  In 
this  matter  the  outcome  of  the  war  has  modified  and  moulded 
masculine  mentality  in  a  way  that  will  materially  influence 
men's  attitude  when  sex  questions  are  again  brought  forward. 
And,  too,  the  feminine  mind  has  also  been  affected  by  the  march 
of  events.  One  can  see  that,  having  proved  its  loyalty  and 
capacity,  and  confident  in  their  old  intent  backed  by  new  experi- 
ence, they  will  not  need  to  come  forward  with  all  their  former 
assertiveness  and  incisiveness,  but  in  a  larger,  nobler,  yet  no 
less  expectant  spirit,  seek  to  take  her  conceded  crown  and  wear 
it  with  dignity  and  a  greater  sense  of  proportion. 

Perhaps  the  most  delicate  psychic  condition  of  all  in  this 
country  was  that  between  the  so-called  working  classes  and  the 
Government  and  military  authorities,  not  only  in  relation  to  the 
forces  but  later  and  even  more  tensely,  to  the  much-needed 
munitions.  In  a  measure  there  was  both  mutual  respect  and 
confidence  and  yet  a  lack  of  complete  "rapport."  The  consistent 
and  established  secrecy  of  the  Government  does  not  make  for 
confidence  of  the  people,  however  justifiable  on  certain  grounds. 
The  workman,  too,  had  been  badgered  with  semi-official  pictorial 
recruiting  posters  not  always  in  good  taste,  as  when,  for 
instance,  two  riflemen  were  depicted  in  "  silhouette  "  creeping 
over  a  foreign  hill-crest,  bayonets  fixe4 ;  a  rather  striking  poster, 
but  one  whose  effect  was  depreciated  to  any  self-respecting 
citizen  by  the  legend,  "  Don't  stand  staring  at  this,  but  go  and 
help."  British  workmen  are  pretty  keenly  conscious  as  to 
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what  class  of  citizen  form  the  bulk  of  those  who  have  gone  to 
help. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  war  much  repugnance  had  been 
caused  among  the  population,  indirectly,  by  the  tardiness  with 
which  the  national  allowances  came  to  be  paid,  a  tardiness  for 
which  the  recruits  themselves  were  often  chiefly  to  blame.  Yet 
there  ensued  an  evident  confidence  in  the  powers  that  be 
engendered  by  the  comparative  liberality  of  the  scale  of  those 
allowances.  But  there  were  very  critical  times  ahead  when  very 
little  would  have  turned  the  scale  towards  riotous  and  even 
rebellious  acts,  and  these  men  displayed  some  of  the  grievous 
faults  of  their  class  as  when  they  threw  over  their  chosen  leaders 
and  selfishly  sought  to  make  the  utmost  of  their  opportunity 
of  aggrandisement  at  all  costs.  Threatened  coercion  only 
produced  a  dangerous  spirit,  but  more  tactful  and  skilful 
negotiation  finally  relieved  a  menacing  situation.  But  the  men 
recovered  themselves  and  began  to  realise  the  jeopardy  of  their 
fellows;  their  leaders  assisted  in  the  dispelling  of  undue 
suspicion  and  gradually  regained  the  confidence  of  the  men  and 
their  own  leadership.  Other  influences  aided,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Governmental  assurances  in  relation  to  excess  profits  and 
the  control  of  private  factories  manufacturing  munitions.  There 
has  been  a  real  and  genuine  attempt  to  make  up  the  shortage 
in  munitions  of  war.  This  attempt  has  not  been  made  solely 
in  respect  to  monetary  rewards,  for  the  British  workman  can, 
when  he  likes,  betray  a  genuine  indifference  to  £.  s.  d.,  which, 
I  imagine,  is  more  rare  abroad.  I  -have  known  a  number  of 
cases  of  men  sacrificing,  say,  ^4  a  week  in  wages,  and  safety, 
for  the  life  of  action  and  its  attendant  risks  at  is.  id.  per  day 
and  part  keep. 

On  the  part  of  the  Government  there  has  been  greater  tact  and 
a  greater  faith  in  the  workman's  sense  of  righteousness.  It 
came  to  see  that  if  they  could  once  establish  in  the  minds  of  the 
men  the  reality  of  the  national  need  for  personal  sacrifice  in  the 
cause  of  munition  work,  there  would  be  a  response  to  Ruskin's 
principle  that  a  workman  as  well  as  a  soldier  must  in  need  die 
for  his  country.  So  it  permitted  men  like  Tillett  and  Crooks 
and  others  to  visit  the  front  confident  of  the  result,  and  it  was 
honourably  justified. 

When,  too,  you  seek  of  workmen  that,  in  the  interest  of  all 
classes,  they  shall  abandon  temporarily  the  spoils  of  many  years 
of  hard-fought  contests  and  of  sacrifice  by  their  own  class  ar-d 
ask  them  to  accept  the  risk  to  their  class  interests  involved  in 
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the  dilution  of  skilled  workers  by  unskilled  or  semi-skilled  or 
female  labour,  you  have  asked  a  hard  thing;  a  jeopardising 
of  a  valued  potentiality  such  as  warrants,  in  common  fairness, 
the  seeking  of  reasonable  guarantees.  The  great  point  for  us  is, 
that  that  sacrifice  has  been  made;  workmen  trained  to  be 
eager,  and  even  inexorable  in  the  assertion  of  their  own  class 
rights,  have  given  place  to  the  more  generous  and  altruistic 
attitude.  This  must  be  remarked  with  sincere  approval  in  any 
account  of  the  psychology  of  this  war ;  it  is  a  noteworthy  and 
outstanding  feature  creditable  to  that  section  of  the  national 
mind.  The  guarantees  are  a  draft  on  the  future  which  it  must 
be  a  point  of  honour  to  discharge,  though  in  the  nature  of 
things  I  fear  it  will  in  some  measure  be  found  impracticable  so 
to  do. 

Perhaps  the  most  intrinsically  interesting  part  of  our  subject 
is  the  psychology  of  the  British  soldier.  Yet  it  is  one  that 
the  very  ablest  might  despair  of  doing  justice.  His  qualities  are 
elusive,  but  in  effect  superb.  He  has  been  an  enigma  to  our 
enemies  and  to  our  allies  alike,  indeed  we  ourselves  have  not 
always  understood  him,  and  perhaps  do  not  now.  He  went  to 
the  war  singing  a  ditty  that  had  no  particular  sentiment  nor 
musical  quality  in  its  setting  to  commend  it,  but  it  had  just 
that  touch  of  allusive  but  vague  sentiment ;  and,  musically,  an 
easy  and  potentially  vociferous  melody,  that  caught  the  some- 
what devil-may-care  spirit  of  the  moment.  We  thought  to  mend 
that  somewhat  by  a  causerie  or  symposium  of  songs,  a  little 
higher  in  quality ;  but  we  did  not  know  our  men,  it  could  be  no 
ordered  change  that  should  replace  "  Tipperary,"  but  some 
musical  fancy  caught  by  a  few  at  some  auspicious  moment  that 
should  pass  almost  as  mysteriously  from  regiment  to  regiment 
as  the  viewless  spirit  arises  in  a  district  or  country  at  a  time 
of  religious  revival. 

Were  it  possible  to  have  antecedently  come  to  a  choice  of  the 
quality,  apart  from  courage  and  discipline,  that  our  soldiers 
would  most  need  in  their  long-drawn  agony  and  tribulation,  we 
should  have  done  best  of  all  to  choose  that  very  quality  which 
Tommy  has  evolved  for  himself,  but  which  not  unlikely  we 
should  leave  overlooked.  I  refer  to  the  common  soldier's  sense 
of  humour.  Yet  it  is  not  so  simple  as  that  since  it  is 
compounded  with  optimism  and  an  invincible  resilience  of  spirit. 
His  humour  may  have  many  phases  from  the  grim  to  the  light- 
hearted  and  irresponsible,  or  be  banded  with  heroic  purpose  as 
when  the  soldier  sportively  dribbled  his  football  to  the  very 
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trenches  of  the  enemy,  an  appeal  no  Lancashire  Tommy  could 
be  found  to  ignore  or  fail  to  be  heartened  by.  Much  of  it  has 
in  it  that  quality,  which  in  different  ranks  of  life  is  quoted  as 
public  spirit,  but  Tommy  might  fail  to  respond  to  that  alone 
were  it  divo-rced  from  any  appeal  to  his  sense  of  humour. 
What  other  quality  could  have  so  helped  them  through  two 
winters  of  trench  warfare  and  all  that  that  means,  two-edged 
as  it  is  in  its  activities  and  inactivity,  and  no  murmuring 
loud  enough  to  reach  home  ?  The  attrition  of  the  spirit  may,  in 
the  duress  of  trench  warfare,  be  very  real,  but  the  spirit  of  the 
men  survived  the  power  of  persistent  tribulation,  and  that  spirit 
was  largely  compounded  with  fun  and  frolic  and  large-hearted 
humour.  Hate  came  not  into  their  hearts  for  long  after  their 
entry  into  the  conflict.  They  went  to  play  the  game  fairly  and 
in  a  sportsmanlike  spirit.  The  hardening  of  the  heart  that 
supervened,  particularly  in  some  regiments,  was  the  outcome 
of  the  resentment  felt  at  the  Hunnish  methods  of  their  enemy, 
gradually  realised,  as  to  distant  points,  but  later  brought  to 
their  very  fields  of  contest.  The  second  Christmas  passed  foe 
fronting  foe,  chiefly  in  a  grim,  sulky  silence.  There  was,  at  the 
second  Christmas,  little  evidence  of  any  revival  of  those 
spontaneous,  if  illegitimate,  courtesies  which  the  Christmas  of 
1914  discovered  between  the  lines. 

Thus  the  quality  of  humour  is  a  generic  one ;  it  may  deepen 
through  phlegm  to  grim  blood  lust  with  or  without  a  concurrent 
moral  sanction,  or  rise  to  that  opulent  lightheartedness  and 
invincible  spirit  that  often  possesses  an  erstwhile  British 
berserker  when  out  of  the  trenches. 

Another  very  interesting  item  in  the  psychology  of  the  British 
soldier  is  his  addiction  to  words  and  phrases,  sometimes  merely 
picturesquely  idiomatic,  sometimes  a  kind  of  dumb  emphasis, 
dumb  for  lack  of  variety  sufficiently  terse  or  lurid.  His  extremes 
have  at  times  been  used  up  and  have  lost  point.  Thus,  except 
in  despatches,  the  use  of  the  word  "  hell  "  in  describing  military 
actions  was  well-nigh  universal.  "  In  the  neck  "  has  currency 
of  a  grim  and  deadly  significance.  More  politely  and  perhaps 
emanating  from  commissioned  ranks,  "  going  west  "  has  been 
accepted  by  frequent  repetition.  The  coarser  phrases  were  not 
always  confined  to  the  uneducated  among  the  ranks  by  any 
means.  One  moderately  lengthy  letter  from  an  ex-teacher 
describing  an  action  in  which  he  had  been  a  participant,  used 
the  word  "  hell  "  or  "  hellish  "  no  less  than  six  times. 
"  Dug-out  "  is  likely  to  have  a  post-war  fictitious  currency  for 
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a  time.  "  Some  "  is  a  great  favourite,  but  too  vague  and 
elliptical  to  deserve  common  acceptance;  "  top-hole  "  is  another 
(presumably  sportive)  quaintness,  and  others  will  occur  to  all  of 
you.  I  find  in  all  of  this  a  somewhat  strained  desire  for  self- 
expression  under  abnormal  conditions  prompted  by  a  sense  of 
humour  behind  it  all.  That  is  more  apparent  in  the  lighter 
phrases  of  course,  but  I  suspect  it  is  in  measure  true  of  the  more 
lurid.  A  man  can  have  no  vivid  perception  of  the  hell  after 
which  he  names  the  experience  which  is  all  too  vivid,  yet  he 
feels  no  other  word  is  admissible  and  thai  one,  half-humorously, 
is. 

During  the  excitement  of  the  time  immediately  succeeding 
conflict  on  a  large  scale,  the  men  would  appear  to  be  desirous 
of  discussing  with  one  another  at  the  base  the  events  of  the  day. 
Amid  the  distraction  of  such  a  time,  and  the  agony  and  pain  of 
an  intermediate  base  for  dealing  with  wounded,  the  wounded 
themselves,  if  not  too  badly  hurt,  recount  their  experiences, 
dreadful  as  they  have  been,  cheerfully  and  even  jokingly  (thank 
God  they  can)  particularly  if  the  Germans  have  "  caught  it  in 
the  neck."  There  is  something  of  the  ingenuousness  and 
excitation  of  children  in  it  all  and  without  the  least  taint  of 
boasting,  they  are  proud  of  any  good  work  their  regiment  may 
have  accomplished. 

In  other  ways,  too,  they  have  shown  a  childlike  simplicity  of 
spirit  that  is  indicative  of  the  chastening  of  suffering  endured 
and  witnessed.  At  one  large  hospital,  containing  wards  of  a 
thousand  beds,  I  am  credibly  informed  by  one  present  that  last 
Christmas  the  nursing  staff,  desiring  to  afford  their  wounded 
pleasure,  and  thinking  to  soothe  them  under  their  suffering,  had 
the  lights  of  the  wards  turned  low  and  then,  in  a  body,  went 
through  the  wards  singing  hymns  and  songs  of  the  homeland. 
They  thus  passed  through  the  wards  dressed  in  white  and 
carrying  dimly-lit  lanterns.  This  so  affected  some  of  the 
patients  that  they  subsequently  confessed,  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  that  they  had  actually  been  deceived  into  thinking  that 
their  painful  lot  had  brought  them  within  the  very  gates  of 
heaven.  Not  so  wholly  foolish  a  suggestion,  as  witness  the  two 
quatrains  by  W.  W.  Gibson  entitled ."  The  Quiet."  I  will  quote 
them  :  — 

I   could  not  understand  the  sudden  quiet — 
The  sudden  darkness — in  the  crash  of  fight, 
The  din  and  glare  of  day  quenched  in  a  twinkling 
In  utter  starless  night. 
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I   lay   an   age  and   idly  gazed   at  nothing, 
Half  puzzled  that  I  could  not  lift  my  head ; 
And  then  I  somehow  knew  that  I  was  lying 
Among  the  other  dead. 
Essentially  the  same  feeling! 

We,  too,  may  note  in  passing  that  others  have  in  connection 
with  the  war  coined  phrases  which  have  a  quick  currency,  that 
may  soon  die  away,  but  for  the  time  being  the  appeal  is  to  that 
alert  sensitiveness  to  any  phrase  which  stands  for  more  than 
it  expresses,  provided  the  expression  is  on  the  face  of  it  un- 
equivocably  convincing  as  an  expression.  Take  such  phrases 
as  "  the  freedom  of  the  seas."  Who  shall  define  it,  who,  too, 
shall  quarrel  with  the  phrase?  "A  strangle  grip,"  a  phrase 
brutal  in  its  vividness,  but  convincingly  true  to  its  type. 
"  Hunnish,"  it  connotes  so  much  that  we  have  seen  sprout  from 
the  same  stock  as  the  Huns,  strafe,  cannon  fodder;  this  latter 
the  very  acme  of  frank  brutal  cynicism  with  its  match  in  the 
phrase  "  policy  of  frightfulness." 

Among  civilians,  and  indeed  nations,  excitement  and  also  fear 
of  a  kind,  has  played  its  part  and  in  some  ways  a  very  curious 
one.  In  connection  with  the  Zeppelin  raids  over  London  and  in 
the  South,  many  have  alleged,  very  sincerely,  that  a  particular 
Zepp.  had  been  right  over  their  house  or  garden,  who  have  been 
wholly  mistaken,  and  that  not  from  any  mere  misjudgment  of 
distance  or  height.  With  equal  sincerity  has  fictitious  damage 
been  done  to  many  a  public  building  by  excited  and  self-deceived 
citizens.  Their  mentality  has  played  them  tricks,  as  it  did  the 
man  who,  months  ago,  reached  Manchester  after  having,  as  he 
related,  seen  Euston  Station  in  ruins.  One  need  scarcely  labour 
the  point,  for  was  not  the  whole  nation  confessedly  deceived 
into  believing  accounts  of  the  progress  through  the  country 
of  at  least  four  army  corps  of  valiant  Russians.  The  idea 
seemed  so  Churchillian  and  we  people  so  truthful  of  those  in 
authority  over  us  and  such  faith  in  their  audacity  and  resource 
(a  faith  sadly  failing  since)  that  it  was  all  accepted  as  good 
enough  to  be  true  and  credible.  Secrecy,  too,  breeds  credulity 
and  incredulity  alike,  twin  antagonisms  bred  of  a  negro  parent. 
This  state  of  things  has  its  parallel  among  the  military,  and 
there,  too,  in  a  curious  way.  Subjective  excitation  is  often 
deceiving  in  its  effects  and  in  different  ways.  For  instance,  one 
man  is  wounded  by  a  bullet  passing  clean  through  the  front 
side  of  his  head,  and  he,  though  conscious  and  with  his 
faculties  about  him,  is  quite  unconscious  of  his  wound ;  in  fact, 
did  not  feel  it.  Another  man  in  hospital  discloses  shell-scars 
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no  material  forces  ever  caused ;  they  were  wounds  the  origin  of 

which  is  something  of  the  nature  of  the  stigmata  of  S.  Francis. 

A  fear-wound,  so  to  speak,  without  meaning  anything  sinister. 

I  am  not  referring  here  to  what  has  been  called  "  winding," 

a  casualty  probably  produced  by  great  air-pressure,  the  result 

of  shell  explosion  leaving  no  external  mark  of  damage.     That 

is  a  physiological  matter.     I  refer  rather  to  that  psychological 

and  intensive  power  of  the  spirit  of  man  capable  of  producing 

through    the   mind    external    physical    manifestations  such    as 

hypnotists  have  produced  by  suggestion,  even  to  the  forcing 

outwards  of  the  blood  through  the  skin,  localised  by  volition 

of  the  operator,  as  recorded  in  certified  cases  in  the  monumental 

work  of  F.  H.  Myers.     One  remembers,  too,  that  in  moments 

of  spiritual  agony  our  Saviour  sweat,  as  it  were,  great  drops 

of  blood.     Then,  too,  there  are  many  cases  of  loss  of  function 

rather  than  the  organs  of  function  of  undoubted  psychological 

origin.     Functional  defects  which  in  a  number  of  instances  have 

been  unexpectedly   redeemed   as  by  some  miraculous   agency, 

though  not  really  miraculous.     The  loss  of  speech  or  hearing 

or  motory  power  unaccompanied  by  any  merely  physical  defect, 

unexpectedly    remedied    through    some    moment    of    shock    or 

abnormal  excitement.     Cases  of  nervous  breakdown  with  varied 

symptoms,  of  dissociation  of  ideas,  loss  of  memory,  excessive 

and   protracted    emotion    easily   excited.       These    and    similar 

mental  affections  can  be,  and  are  often,  successfully  treated  by 

hypnotism,  by  the  silent  influence  and  suggestion  of  peaceful 

and  happy  surroundings  thus  revealing  the  psychological  nature 

of  affection. 

The  experiences  of  battle  do  not  affect  all  men  alike.  Possibly 
the  toughest  and  most  stable  soldier  is  he  who  can  bring  to  bear 
a  sense  of  humour  even  if  the  events  of  the  hour  give  it  a  grim 
tang.  It  is  curious  how  quickly  men  in  the  fighting  line  often 
lose  all  sense  of  fear.  It  is  recorded  over  and  over  again  that 
men,  normally  and  consciously  physical  cowards,  do  obtain 
complete  mastery  of  their  sense  of  it.  There  is,  I  think,  a 
good  deal  of  truth  in  the  suggestion  that  so  long  as  a  man 
knows  of  the  possibility  of  himself  doing  something  to  forsetall 
or  escape  the  danger  of  which  he  is  conscious,  he  is  liable  to 
fear;  but  once  the  position  is  accepted  as  inevitable  and  in- 
escapable that  liability  to  fear  speedily  passes.  Sometimes  men 
are  subsequently  self -deceived.  They  are  frequently  found 
writing  home  detailed  accounts  of  wholly  imaginary  and 
immediate  shell  dangers,  in  hospital  far  away  from  them  all. 
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They  are  mentally  living  through  all  their  dread  experiences 
once  more,  and  for  them  the  jeopardy  does  exist. 

One  of  the  more  prominent  psychological  phases  arising 
from  the  war  was  the  number  of  veracious  reports  received  ficm 
combatants  of  supernatural  visitants  to  the  scene  of  battle  and 
their  intervention  on  behalf  of  our  soldiers  when  in  deadly  peril. 
I  say  veracious  because  they  were  evidently  sincere  relations  of 
personal  experience  even  though  they  mistook — if  they  did — 
the  subjective, 'for  the  objective  experience.  In  these  things 
there  is  less  room  for  positive  and  absolute  denial  than,  in 
this  realm  of  borderland,  there  is  room  for  positive  affirmation. 
It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  have  in  this  connection  to  recognise 
is  not  only  the  possibility  but  the  certainty  that  the  excitation 
resulting  upon  great  and  vital  peril  in  battle  or  defeat  acts  and 
reacts  upon  the  spiritual  and  nervous  forces  in  different  ways  in 
different  men,  and  with  varying  intensity  and  possibly  with 
spiritual  apperception  greatly  intensified.  In  one  way  it 
operates  to  give  prominence  to  that  berserker  spirit  known  of 
old ;  in  another  a  fatalistic  but  by  no  means  hopeless  calm,  a 
deadly  calm.  In  another  an  exaltation  of  the  spirit  and 
accentuation  of  all  his  powers,  eliminating  fear,  sense  of  time 
and  even  place,  and  such  men  are  liable  to,  and  do  experience, 
either  subjectively  or  supra-consciously,  visions  of  supernatural 
phenomena.  In  connection  with  the  British  retreat  at  Mons 
many  cases  more  or  less  like  the  last  described  are  recorded  of 
witnesses  whose  veracity  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  other 
than  the  impossibility  of  proving  such  narratives,  in  any  other 
way  than  by  corroboration,  and  the  correlation  of  evidence,  of 
which  proof  there  was  a  good  deal  available.  Yet  is  there  left  a 
cardinal  doubt,  and  one  is  compelled  to  admit  that  doubt, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  it  all  being  kindred 
subjective  subliminal  excitation  of  individual  temperaments. 
The  psychological  aspect,  which  could  not  be  ignored,  yet  leans 
to  the  physical  side,  and  may  be  rooted  in  a  material  base, 
though  the  phenomenon  arises  independent  of  men's  volition 
like  a  materialised  emanation  from  his  spirit.  Mr.  Kipling,  in 
his  excellent  brochure,  "  The  Fringes  of  the  Fleet,"  quite  truly 
remarks  to  the  effect  that  men  who  are  living  within  the 
unrelaxed  grip  of  danger,  their  faces  become  ennobled,  and  one 
instance  is  finely  put.  He  said  of  him  of  whom  he  spoke  that 
"  on  deck  his  was  no  more  than  a  grave,  rather  striking 
countenance,  cast  in  the  unmistakable  petty  officer's  mould. 
Below,  as  I  saw  him  in  profile  handling  a  vital  control,  he  looked 
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like  the  Doge  of  Venice;  the  Prior  of  some  sternly-ruled 
monastic  order;  an  old-time  Pope — anything  that  signified 
trained  and  stored  intellectual  power  utterly  and  ascetically 
devoted  to  some  vast  and  impersonal  end."  I  myself  would,  as 
the  result  of  repeated  and  careful  observation,  go  a  step  further 
and  say  that  the  great  majority  of  the  wounded  soldiers  I  have 
scrutinised  bear  in  their  countenances,  and,  despite  the  horrors 
they  have  witnessed,  and  in  which  they  have  probably  partici- 
pated, a  greater  frankness  and  a  more  open  and  noble  expression 
by  much  than  is  common  to  civilians  of  their  evident  type. 
One  cannot  attribute  this,  and  the  gentler  and  more  urbane 
manners  many  of  them  exhibit,  to  habits  of  discipline  alone; 
rather  would  it  seem  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  purifying  fire  of 
suffering ;  sacrificial  in  its  voluntarily  fulfilled  jeopardy. 

To  a  non-combatant  one  of  the  most  interesting  psychological 
phases  of  the  war  is  the  rush  to  versification  on  the  part  of 
poetasters  and  journalists.  Reputable  (and  other)  newspapers 
for  many  months  have  opened  their  unwonted  columns  to  the 
minor  poets ;  some,  like  the  Manchester  Guardian,  with  aristo- 
cratic austerity,  others  to  always  daily  effusions.  Theoretically 
there  is  something  mutually  inimical  and  antipathetic  in  the 
marriage  between  war  and  poesy,  the  one  brutal,  bloody  and 
intrinsically  devilish,  the  other  born  in  that  elevation  of  feeling 
which  has  secured  it  the  appellation  of  "  the  divine  afflatus." 
Yet  war  does  open  the  door  to  other  than  brutal  passions  and 
ignoble  emotions ;  it  gives  place  and  incitement  to  some  of  the 
noblest,  most  virile  and  unselfish  possibilities  of  thought  and 
feeling  intent  and  action;  the  best  of  which  man  is  capable. 
That  affords  the  true  poet  his  opportunity.  He  sings  not  of  the 
war,  but  the  selfless  devotion  and  the  heroic  splendour  of  man's 
spirit  at  its  best.  He  sounds  the  tocsin  not  to  let  loose  the  dogs 
of  war,  but,  being  loosed,  that  men  may  have  stimulative 
inspiration,  spiritual  anchorage,  and  an  incitement  even  to  the 
death,  if  need  be,  in  behalf  of  his  country ;  not  country  right  or 
wrong,  but  his  country  and  the  right.  If  our  poesy  has  fallen 
short  of  a  standard  such  as  this,  in  the  greatest  human  crisis  in 
all  history  since  the  Deluge — it  is  perhaps  too  soon  yet  to 
judge — the  explanation  may  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  the 
psychological  temper  of  the  people  is  not  yet  found  earnest 
enough  or  humble  enough  or  possibly  sufficiently  unselfish 
to  give  rise  to  that  resurgent  sea  of  emotion  which,  once  it 
obtains,  will  not  lack  due  poetic  expression.  Distance  of  time 
and  tranquility  of  spirit,  too,  are  not  yet  ours  in  the  matter. 
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Much  occasional  verse  has  been  written,  and,  squib-like,  passed 
to  oblivion.  Much  of  it  mere  rhythm  and  rhyme  designed  for 
the  casual  enshrining  of  an  incident,  a  verbal  bit  or  sarcasm, 
topical  allusion;  which  may  be  dismissed  as  incidental,  the 
offspring  of  the  ready  wit  of  the  professional  versifier  or  the 
redundant  prosodial  energy  of  the  amateur,  scarcely  amounting, 
psychologically,  to  any  national  significance.  When  the  passion 
is  extreme  we  get  from  such  sources  verse  of  the  character  of 
Lissauer's  "  Hymn  of  Hate,"  but,  being  compounded  of  hate 
and  malice  and  uncharitableness,  it  is  not  poetry,  merely 
versified  passion,  intense  but  not  lyrical,  hot  to  incandescence, 
but  with  the  heat  of  the  pit,  lacking  everything  ennobling  and 
inspirational. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remark  that  in  this  study  of  war 
psychology  we  are  dealing  with  a  subject  wide  almost  as  the 
empire,,  of  the  mind  itself,  and,  humanly  speaking,  as  in- 
exhaustible, a  subject  in  respect  of  which  we  might  deem 
ourselves  to  be  agnostics,  for  human  motives  and  ideas  are  so 
complex,  imponderable,  and  their  effects  or  influences  and  his 
emotions,  too,  so  diverse  and  criss-crossed  and  conflicting  that, 
but  for  adherence  to  what  are  essentially  generalities  any 
sufficient  apprehension  would  be  impossible.  Then  there  is  the 
added  difficulty  of  our  actually  being  centred  in  current  events, 
the  psychology  of  some  aspects  of  which  we  are  considering. 

These  are  great  times  in  which  we  live,  spacious  as  any  of 
other  days.  Many  nations  are  in  the  balance  of  the  eternal,  and 
some  will  inevitably  be  found  wanting.  Belgium  and  Serbia 
can  severally  recognise  that  they  at  least  have  saved  their  souls, 
and  that  shall  be  their  redemption  and  eternal  honour.  France, 
too,  to  use  Mr.  Kipling's  phrase,  has  "  taken  the  measure  of 
its  soul,"  and  is  calm  and  confident.  Our  own  beloved  land 
has,  one  feels,  not  yet  risen  to  its  full  height — the  full  height 
of  its  moral  and  spiritual  stature.  But  enough  has  been  done 
to  reveal  the  fact  that  its  heart  is  essentially  sound,  and  that 
the  soul  of  the  people  is  girded  with  strength.  Therefore,  our 
study  is  not  inopportune,  or,  as  the  Americans  say,  "  previous," 
for  such  a  study  should  help  us  in  what,  before  long,  is  very 
likely  to  prove  a  very  urgent  need — viz.,  a  right  and  wise 
understanding  of  the  most  difficult  problems  which  will  arise 
in  respect  to  the  terms  of  peace  and  also  our  international 
relations  thereafter.  If  we  do  not  rightly  understand  the  lessons 
of  the  past  and  the  present,  and  read  not  the  minotaur  riddle  the 
monster  of  error  may  turn  and  rend  us. 
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Our  future  doubtless  lies  in  the  lap  of  the  gods,  but  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  human  race  is  at  hazard  in  this  twofold 
conflict  of  the  spiritual  and  physical.  The  dread  spectre  of  a 
great  civilisation,  great  but  not  as  time  goes  yet  ancient,  falling 
away  into  early  barbarism,  has  stalked  past  our  vision,  and 
with  extreme  reluctance  we  have  momentarily  asked  ourselves, 
Is  it  possible?  And  we  have  shuddered  at  the  answer. 
Our  immediate  national  danger  is  more  psychological  than 
physical.  It  is  that  by  impatience  or  ill-considered  criticism 
and  kindred  mental  conditions  we  may  create  such  an  unheeding 
public  opinion  as  to  precipitate  an  untimely  military  effort 
before  its  means  and  support  are  mature.  May  the  gods  give  us 
of  their  highest  wisdom,  for  never  was  the  race  of  man's  need 
of  it  more  exiguous  than  now. 


MONDAY,  MARCH  6TH,  1916. — The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox,  M.A.,  in 
the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  G.  A.  PAYNE  read  a  short  paper  on  the  "  Letters 
of  Charles  Eliot  Norton."  Whilst  admitting  that  his  paper 
must  necessarily  consist  chiefly  of  quotations,  Mr.  Payne 
remarked  that  the  letters  contain  personal  reminiscences  of 
men  and  women  who  are  interesting  to  us  by  reason  of  their 
rich  legacies  to  the  world  of  letters.  Norton  was  the  son  of  a 
Harvard  professor,  and  was  born  in  1827.  Brought  to  England 
at  the  age  of  six,  he  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Southey, 
Wordsworth,  Crabbe,  and  most  of  the  English  literary 
luminaries  of  that  period.  Though  eventually  choosing  a 
mercantile  career,  Norton's  chief  interests  lay  in  his  association 
with  men  of  letters  and  other  distinguished  persons,  and  in  the 
two  bulky  but  deeply  interesting  volumes  containing  his  letters 
many  interesting  sidelights  are  to  be  found  regarding  the 
celebrities  of  his  day.  Especially  can  this  be  said  of  Carlyle, 
Ruskin,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  and  Lowell.  In  1875  he  was 
appointed  to  a  professorship  in  Harvard  University,  and  with 
that  seat  of  learning  he  was  associated  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  passed  away  on  October  2ist,  1908,  in  his  eighty-first  year. 

Mr.  J.  LEA  AXON  read  a  brief  note  on  a  Dickensian  subject. 

Mr.  HENRY  CADNESS  (Municipal  School  of  Art)  read  the 
principal  paper  under  the  title  of  "  Some  Modern  Developments 
in  Book  Illustration."  The  paper  depended  largely  upon  the 
exhibits,  of  which  a  large  and  varied  collection  were  shown. 
Mr.  Cadness  prefaced  his  remarks  with  a  brief  account  of  the 
history  of  book  illustration  by  means  of  engraved  wood  blocks. 
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By  means  of  photography,  however,  drawings  made  on  paper 
can  be  reduced  or  enlarged  and  transferred  on  to  stone  or  wood 
ready  for  the  engraver  or  printer,  so  dispensing  with  the  need 
for  drawing  in  the  reverse  on  the  block,  as  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  craft,  when  the  artist  and  the  engraver  collaborated. 
Again,  by  means  of  photographic  transfer  from  a  black  line 
chawing  on  to  a  zinc  plate,  acids  can  be  employed  to  etch 
between  the  lines,  and  the  skilled  engraver  becomes  unnecessary. 
By  photography,  •  too,  with  the  aid  of  suitable  colour-filter 
screens,  the  simple  colours  of  a  natural  scene  or  a  picture  can 
be  dissected  into  the  three  primaries,  which,  when  printed  from 
three  corresponding  blocks,  reproduce  the  effect  of  the  original 
with  a  remarkable  degree  of  accuracy.  But  photo-mechanical 
processes  cannot  think  and  idealise,  consequently  the  book- 
illustrator  must  ever  be  in  demand  to  embellish  and  adorn  a 
tale,  or  improve  upon  his  author  by  means  of  his  original 
inspirations.  These  modern  processes  complete  the  severance 
of  the  artist  from  the  reproducer,  except  in  such  cases  where 
they  agree  to  co-operate,  each  excelling  thereby  in  his  own 
technical  direction.  It  must  be  added  that  the  fears  of  the 
artist  as  to  his  future  prospects  being  endangered  by  means  of 
mechanical  processes  have  proved  to  be  unfounded.  His  work 
is  in  greater  demand  than  ever  before,  owing  to  the  cheapening 
of  methods  of  reproduction.  Commercial  enterprise  is  most 
active  not  only  in  using  second-hand  blocks  from  the  Continent, 
but  in  electrotyping  from  the  original  block.  This  enterprising 
spirit  is  especially  keen  in  America.  Firms  in  that  country 
invite  drawings  illustrative  of  love-scenes  and  tragedies.  They 
subsequently  engage  a  writer  to  supply  a  story  suitable  to  the 
drawings. 

Many  examples  were  shown  illustrating  the  different  processes 
of  reproduction. 

Mr.  W.  D.  COBLEY  and  Mr.  B.  R.  TYDEMAN  were  appointed 
Auditors  of  the  Hon.  Treasurer's  accounts. 


MONDAY,  MARCH  13111,  1916.— The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox,  M.A.,  in 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  A.  H  M  Gow  read  a  short  appreciation  of  Mrs.  Violet 
Jacob's  "  Songs  of  Angus." 

Mr.  HERBERT  TAYLOR  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  Lord 
Lytton  and  Some  Modern  Novelists." 

Mr.  TINSLEY  PRATT  presented  a  copy  of  his  booklet,  "  Allan 
Breac  Stewart  and  His  Associates." 
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ANNUAL   MEETING. 

MONDAY,  MARCH  20TH,  1916.— The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox,  M.A., 
presided. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  on  the  Fifty-fourth  Session,  and 
the  Hon.  Treasurer's  Statement  of  Accounts  were  submitted 
and  adopted. 

Mr.  J.  REDFEARN  WILLIAMSON  was  elected  President  for  the 
Session  1916-1917. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Credland  resigning  his  position  as 
Hon.  Secretary  owing  to  ill-health. 

Mr.  H.  TINSLEY  PRATT  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Mr.  Credland  having  been  made  an  Honorary  member,  the 
meeting  approved  that  his  name  should  be  added  to  the  list  of 
Vice-Presidents .  The  Hon.  Secretary  was  requested  to  write 
to  Mr.  Credland  expressing  the  high  appreciation  of  the 
members  for  his  long  and  valuable  services,  and  regretting 
that  he  had  found  himself  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the 
position  of  Hon.  Secretary. 

Mr.  T.  C.  GRUNDY  was  re-elected  as  Hon.  Treasurer,  and 
Messrs.  ERNEST  MCCONNELL  and  HERBERT  TAYLOR  as  Hon. 
Librarians. 

Nine  names  were  submitted  for  seven  vacancies  on  the 
Council.  The  following  retiring  members  were  re-elected  : 
J.  H.  Brocklehurst,  Laurence  Clay,  Walter  Emsley,  A.  H.  M. 
Gow,  J.  H.  Hobbins,  John  H.  Swann  and  J.  Cuming  Walters. 

Mr.  J.  H.  HOBBINS  proposed  that  the  charge  for  the  Christmas 
Supper  should  be  raised,  so  that  it  would  cover  all  additional 
expenses  incurred. 

Mr.  ROBERT  PEEL  proposed  that  at  a  future  date  entrance  fees 
"should  be  funded. 

Mr.  J.  E-  BALMER  proposed  that  the  entrance  fee  should  be 
dropped  during  the  next  Session,  which  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Gow  and  opposed  by  Mr.  DERBY.  On  being  put  to  the 
meeting  the  motion  was  supported  by  twenty-six  and  opposed 
by  three  members. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  a  "  Special  "  Meeting  was  held, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  amend  Rule  5,  Clause  5,  relating  to 
the  duties  of  the  Hon.  Secretary.  The  amendment,  which  was 
adopted,  read  as  follows  :  — 

"  The  duties  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  shall  be  to  attend 
all  meetings  of  the  Council  and  Club,  to  enter  in  detail,  as  far 
as  practicable,  the  proceedings  at  each  meeting;  to  conduct 
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the  correspondence,  file  all  letters  received,  convene  all 
meetings,  by  circular,  if  necessary ;  and  to  edit  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Club.  He  shall  also  prepare  and  present  to 
the  Council  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Session  in  each  year  a 
report  of  the  year's  work,  and  after  confirmation  by  the 
Council,  shall  read  the  same  to  the  members.  For  his  services 
he  shall  receive  such  Honorarium  as  the  Council  shall  from 
time  to  time  determine." 


CLOSING  CONVERSAZIONE. 

MONDAY,  MARCH  ayxn,  1916. — The  Fifty-fourth  Session  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  usual  Conversazione,  which  was  held 
in  the  Large  Hall  of  the  Grand  Hotel.  The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox, 
M.A.,  presided. 

In  his  opening  address  the  Chairman  gave  his  views  on 
"  Critics  and  Criticism."  He  was  of  opinion  that  literary 
criticism  has  not  improved  in  quality  during  the  past  thirty-five 
years.  The  standard  was  not  so  rigid  nor  so  high.  When 
Madame  Sarah  Grand's  "  Ideala  "  appeared  the  leading  critical 
journals  denounced  its  suggestive  tendencies.  Now,  when  so 
many  novelists  derive  their  plots  from  the  divorce  courts,  a 
novel  of  such  a  character  would  arouse  no  sort  of  a  breeze. 
Indeed,  it  was  more  than  likely  that  it  would  receive  very 
favourable  notice  from  authoritative  journals.  He  suggested 
that  a  higher  ethical  standard  was  needed  by  the  critics,  and 
he  was  of  opinion  that  perfect  beauty  implied  ethical  beauty. 
Pointing  out  that  Sir  A.  W.  Ward  regarded  Mrs.  GaskelPs 
"  Ruth  "  as  one  the  three  greatest  novels  since  Dickens,  he 
instanced  that  work  and  George  Eliot's  "  Adam  Bede  "  as 
showing  the  true  way  of  dealing  with  moral  problems  in  fiction. 
What  was  wanted  was  a  second  Charles  Dickens.  He  sighed 
for  a  good  romance.  What  was  wanted  was  not  so  much 
plots,  but  living  pictures,  and  by  living  pictures  he  did  not 
mean  photographs  of  merely  the  drab  and  sordid  aspect  of 
life,  but  life  with  interplay  of  sunlight  and  shadow.  And  yet 
the  merely  drab  and  ugly  pictures  of  life  are  praised  by  the 
literary  criticis,  and  the  public,  following  their  lead,  come  to 
believe  that  a  story  is  merely  commonplace  if  it  is  not 
disagreeable  and  highly-flavoured. 

An  entertaining  musical  and  dramatic  programme  followed. 
Pianoforte  solos  were  given  by  Madame  Janie  Crompton  (Mrs. 
Tydeman),  and  violin  solos  by  Miss  Helen  Gumming.  The 
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selections  of  the  former  included  compositions  by  Schumann, 
Heller  and  Liszt.  Miss  Cumming's  items  were  by  Max  Bruch 
and  C.  V.  Stanford.  Miss  Maclean  and  Mr.  D.  E.  Oliver  gave 
duologue  senes  from  "  Macbeth  "  and  "  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew  "  in  a  most  acceptable  manner.  Miss  Dorothy  Lowe 
sang  "  Four  Songs  of  Joy,"  by  Phillips,  which  are  of  a  simple 
character,  and  were  daintily  sung.  In  Squire's  "  When  You 
Come  Home  "  Miss  Lowe  took  a  more  ambitious  flight  and 
acquitted  herself  to  the  delight  of  her  audience.  Mr.  Marshall 
V.  Brown's  "  Musical  Monologues  "  in  character  gave  immense 
pleasure  to  his  listeners.  Mr.  James  Lowe  was  the  accompanist. 
There  was  an  interesting  exhibition  of  paintings  and  photo- 
graphs by  members.  These  included  a  number  of  landscape 
and  portrait  studies  in  oil  by  Mr.  Walter  Emsley ;  water-colours 
by  Mr.  E.  E.  Minton;  and  some  charming  portrait  studies 
by  Mr.  T.  Longworth  Cooper.  Mr.  Edward  Nield  also  exhibited 
some  sketches. 
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ALBERT  JARRETT. 

After  a  lingering  illness,  patiently  borne,  Mr.  Albert  Jarrett 
passed  peacefully  away  on  February  ist  at  his  residence  in 
Barlow  Moor  Road,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one  years.  There  could  be  no  more  fitting  close  to  a  life  which, 
albeit  marked  with  its  full  share  of  trials  and  troubles,  was 
likewise  characterised  by  a  smiling  gentleness  and  genial 
humour  in  mingling  with  his  fellows,  all  of  whom  it  touched 
and  warmed  into  friendship  as  with  a  golden  wand.  Here  was 
a  heart  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  eternal  melodies  whose 
ineffable  harmony  was  infused  around  and  felt  by  all  coming 
within  its  benign  influence.  All  was  done  with  a  serene 
tranquillity  in  the  friendly  circle,  the  public  gaze  being 
shunned,  not  for  want  of  fellow  feeling  and  sympathy,  but 
just  because  of  modesty  and  the  desire  to  perform  the  appointed 
tasks  quietly  and  at  leisure,  and  afford  encouragement  and 
stimulus  where  possible  within  human  capacity.  Whether  as 
companion  in  privacy,  or  speaker  in  the  intellectual  or  social 
hour  at  the  gatherings  of  the  several  Manchester  clubs  he  loved 
so  well,  or  as  writer  of  letters  or  occasional  newspaper  articles, 
Albert  Jarrett  had  a  charm  all  his  own,  sedate,  quaintly 
descriptive,  graciously  humorous,  and  above  all  and  beyond  all 
appreciative  and  considerate.  Recognising  that  there  are  black 
spots  even  in  the  sun  his  attentive  eye  and  hearing  ear  were 
directed  rather  to  that  which  was  true  and  of  good  report  rather 
than  to  blemishes,  and  he  accordingly  uttered  his  message. 

For  the  readers  of  the  "  City  News  "  Mr.  Jarrett  reserved 
the  honour  of  the  wider  appeal  of  that  message  as  musical 
critic,  an  office  which  he  long  held  and  only  relinquished  on 
account  of  advancing  age,  and  especially  as  the  tender 
chronicler  of  the  Didsbury  swallows  "  Edwin  and  Angelina  " 
under  his  pen-name  "  Albert  Hastings."  That  keenly  observant 
record,  which  is  surely  worthy  to  be  placed  within  its  scope 
alongside  Gilbert  White's  "  Selborne,"  began  over  twenty  years 
ago,  and  the  final  word  came  to  us  in  May  of  last  year,  when 
Mr.  Jarrett  from  his  bed  sent  us  the  intimation  that  "  Edwin 
and  Angelina  "  had  just  arrived,  the  first  swallows,  he  believed, 
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to  reach  Didsbury  for  the  season,  and  here  is  one  of  the  earliest 
notes,  which  we  received  from  him  early  in  May,  1893  : 

Angelina  is  sitting  on  six  eggs,  and  Edwin  is  smiling  proudly  round 
the  home,  and  ever  and  anon  ducking  his  head  under  the  lines  of 
fluttering  clothes  that  fill  the  yard,  that  he  may  assure  his  lady-love 
of  his  constancy  and  devotion  by  paying  her  literally  a  flying  visit. 
The  slack  rope  of  last  year  has  gone,  but  we  are  fitting  up  another, 
and  are  looking  forward  to  the  re-opening  of  our  Palace  of  Varieties 
with  the  unique  daring  and  graceful  performances  of  the  Swallow 
Family  after  their  triumphant  appearances  before  the  Khedive  of 
Egypt,  the  Bey  of  Tripoli,  and  the  Sultan  of  Morocco. 

Thus  the  kindly  historian  as  each  season  came  round  told  of 
the  marvellous  doings  of  his  beloved  swallows,  their  family 
joys  and  hopes  and  fears,  and  their  plays,  ways,  and  feats  to 
the  delight  and  profit  of  the  readers  of  this  journal.  All  was 
related  intimately,  and,  as  it  were  in  confidence  as  from  one 
friend  to  another,  affording  by  its  simplicity  and  real  under- 
standing and  insight  an  example  of  writing  at  its  highest  and 
best.  Mr.  Jarrett  shone  equally  as  a  gracious  letter  writer,  as 
witness  the  following  acknowledgment  of  a  booklet  from  the 
author,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  "  City  News,"  along  with  a 
note  of  appreciation  : 

Many  thanks  for  your  dainty  little  gift.  A  mother  can  do  little 
that  is  more  honouring  to  a  friend  than  by  sending  a  photograph  of 
the  child  born  to  her  with  some  labour,  and  loved  as  well  for  the 
small  pangs  that  produced  it  as  for  the  merit  and  charm  that  endow 
it.  I  am  honestly  very  proud  that  you  should  so  honour  me.  I  am 
honoured,  too,  by  your  all  too  flattering  references.  If  gifts  were  not 
accepted  till  they  were  deserved  the  days  of  testimonials  and  even 
of  warm  appreciations  would  perhaps  be  numbered. 

I  shall  therefore  pocket — if  the  pocket  be  capacious  enough — the 
compliment  which  you  pay  me,  and  if  need  be  take  it  out  and  show 
it  when  fortune  gives  pride  its  opportunity.  May  the  author  of  this 
little  book  live  long  to  enjoy  life,  and  to  hit  off  those  playful,  yet 
not  on  that  account  shallow,  aspects  of  life,  society,  literature,  or 
morals  which  have  already  so  happily  engaged  his  pen.  Flourish  the 
"  City  News  "  from  Skipper  to  cabin  boy,  and  keep  me  a  bunk  in 
the  corner  when  I  chance  to  come  on  board. 

From  that  letter  the  soul  of  the  man  looks  out— grateful, 
appreciative  of  the  efforts  of  a  brother  toiler  with  the  pen,  and 
silently  modest  as  to  his  own  achievements.  An  instance  of 
that  modesty  was  afforded  by  Mr.  Jarrett's  shyness  to  admit  his 
share  in  the  "  Sultan  of  Mocha,"  that  notable  light  comic  opera 
which  was  one  of  the  great  triumphs  of  the  Manchester  stage 
forty  years  ago.  As  is  generally  known,  Mr.  Jarrett  was  the 
author  of  the  libretto,  the  music  being  composed  by  Alfred 
Cellier.  Our  old  friend  rarely  mentioned  his  share  in  the 
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work,  much  less  boasted  of  it.  On  more  than  one  occasion  the 
writer  of  this  notice  attempted  to  draw  out  a  confession  of 
authorship,  an  attempt  which  only  drew  forth  a  whimsical 
smile  and  a  gentle  evasive  reply.  Last  year  our  readers  will 
remember  that  the  memories  of  the  "  Sultan  of  Mocha  "  were 
revived  in  our  columns  by  a  number  of  correspondents,  one  of 
whom  suggested  that  possibly  Mr.  Jarrett  might  be  induced  to 
unbosom  himself.  It  was  not  to  be,  however,  such  was  the  state 
of  his  health ;  albeit  dreaming  of  the  old  times  and  the  old 
familiar  faces,  nothing  would  doubtless  have  pleased  him  better 
than  to  have  put  in  a  few  words.  Music  was  his  great  abound- 
ing joy,  whether  in  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds  of  his  favourite 
composers  or  in  the  writings  of  the  master  minds  of  literature. 
He  had  an  abiding  love  and  admiration  especially  for  Shake- 
speare's plays,  and  as  an  old  member  of  the  Arts  Club  he 
gladly  joined  in  most  of  the  Birthday  Celebrations  of  the  Poet, 
those  ambrosial  nights  which  have  now  been  held  annually  for 
thirty  }^ears.  Mr.  Jarrett  on  occasion  said  a  few  felicitous 
words,  and  it  fell  to  him  in  April,  iSSS,  to  deliver  the  customary 
address,  the  subject  of  which  was  Shakespeare's  Sense  of 
Hearing  and  Use  of  Sound  in  relation  to  mental  and  dramatic 
incident — a  text  quite  after  his  own  heart. 

This  little  poem,  beautiful  for  its  wistful  tenderness  and 
consoling  hope,  which  he  wrote  and  which  appeared  in  the 
"City  News"  some  years  ago,  possesses  an  added  value  and 
significance  now  that  the  heart  and  brain  that  inspired  it  rest 
for  evermore  : 

Over  steeps. 

And  spreading  deeps. 

Love  must  fly. 
Hands  may  sever, 
Hearts  can  never 

Say  Good-bye. 

Love  that's  olden, 
Pure  and  golden, 

Cannot  die. 
Love   t'\va#   never, 
If  it  e\vr. 

Good-bye. 

Earth   is   heaven, 
If  love  leaven, 

Hours  that  lly. 
With  assurance, 
Of  endurance. 

Not  Good-bye 
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Love  enfold  us, 
God's  love  hold  us, 

You  and  I. 
And  may  this  love, 
Ne'er  to  His  love, 

Say  Good-bye. 

Mr.  Jarrett  was  an  esteemed  member  of  the  Union  Glee  Club, 
Victoria  Glee  Club,  and  the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  and  was 
long  a  familiar  figure  at  the  Halle  Concerts,  as  well  as  at  other 
concerts  in  the  city  which  he  attended  in  the  double  capacity  of 
lover  and  newspaper  critic.  In  thus  going  quietly  to  and  fro 
he  was  ever  among  friends,  as  willing  to  listen  and  to  learn 
as  to  make  a  kindly  comment  to  encourage  and  lighten  the 
beaten  way  of  the  earthly  pilgrimage.  Mr.  Jarrett  held  the 
position  of  Registrar  at  the  Southern  Cemetery  from  the  time 
of  its  opening  by  Alderman  Charles  Sydney  Grundy  as  Mayor 
in  1879,  previous  to  which  he  had  charge  of  the  home  of  the 
dead  at  Philips  Park.  "  Now  the  long  day  closes  "  was  one 
of  Mr.  Jarrett's  favourite  part  songs.  The  long  day  has  at  last 
closed  for  him,  leaving  behind  a  memory  full  of  delicate 
fragrance  to  all  who  knew  him,  and  he  rests  in  the  ground 
wherein  lie  so  many  friends  whom  he  had  loved  and  lost  a 
while.  H.  M. 

THE  FUNERAL. 

In  the  presence  of  many  old  friends  and  associates  Mr.  Jarrett 
was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Manchester  Southern  Cemetery  on 
February  3rd.  Assembling  at  the  registrar's  house,  long  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Jarrett,  at  the  entrance  to  the  grounds  in 
Barlow  Moor  Road,  the  company  followed  the  coffin,  the  many 
beautiful  floral  tributes  being  carried  by  members  of  the  work- 
ing staff  of  the-cemetery.  The  chief  mourners  were  Miss  Jarrett, 
Miss  Clara  Jarrett  (daughters),  Mr.  J.  M.  Lones,  Mr.  F.  Bird, 
Mr.  T.  H.  M'Cormick,  Mr.  G.  F.  Nield,  Mr.  James  Lowe, 
Mr.  Henry  Hurst,  Mr.  J.  A.  Lones,  and  Miss  Crompton  and 
Miss  Rutter,  nurses.  The  Arts  Club  was  represented  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Dixon,  Mr.  T.  H.  M'Cormick,  Mr.  J.  F.  Walker, 
Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  H.  Roe,  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Walmsley. 
Mr.  A.  Henry  Nicholson  attended  on  behalf  of  the  choir  of 
Christ  Church,  Didsbury,  a  place  of  worship  with  which  Mr. 
Jarrett  was  associated  from  the  time  of  its  inauguration,  and 
there  were  present  from  the  Union  Glee  Club,  of  which  Mr. 
Jarrett  was  a  former  President,  Mr.  Alexander  Owen,  President, 
Mr.  Sydney  Higham,  Honorary  Conductor,  Mr.  James  Robinson, 
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Treasurer,  Mr.  G.  F.  Nield,  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  A. 
Millington,  Mr.  G.  V.  Blaikie,  Mr.  Elliott  I^ord,  and  Mr.  L.  H. 
Keay.  There  were  also  Mr.  G.  W.  Brand  Lane  from  the 
Manchester  Philharmonic  Society,  and  Mr.  George  Walmsley 
from  the  Manchester  Vocal  Society,  whilst,  in  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  Mr.  J.  Cuming  Walters,  editor  of  the  "  City  News," 
the  staff  of  the  journal  was  represented  by  Mr.  H.  Maun.  Mr. 
J.  Mackinnell  was  present  as  well  as  Mr.  T.  H.  Black,  who 
attended  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Thomas  Black,  another  old  friend. 
The  Rev.  J.  Bamber,  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Didsbury, 
conducted  the  service.  As  the  final  prayer  was  being  said  by 
the  grave,  in  which  Mr.  Jarrett  now  rests  with  his  wife  and 
their  only  son,  just  a  few  drops  of  rain  fell  as  a  final  tearful 
touch  to  the  deeply-impressive  service. 


RULES. 


The  objects  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  are:  — 

1.  To  encourage  the  pursuit  of  Literature  and  Art;  to 

promote  research  in  the  several  departments  of 
intellectual  work;  and  to  further  the  interests  of 
Authors  and  Artists  in  Lancashire. 

2.  To   publish   from  time  to  time   works   illustrating  or 

elucidating  the  Art,  literature,  and  history  of  the 
county. 

3.  To     provide     a     place     of     meeting     where     persons 

interested  in  the  furtherance  of  these  objects  can 
associate  together. 

1. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Membership  of  the  Club  shall  be  limited  to  authors,  journalists, 
men  of  letters,  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  engravers,  music 
composers,  members  of  the  learned  professions  and  of  English 
and  Foreign  universities,  librarians,  and  generally  persons 
engaged  or  specially  interested  in  literary  or  artistic  pursuits. 
The  Club  shall  consist  of  ordinary,  corresponding,  life,  and 
honorary  members.  The  name,  occupation  and  address  of  every 
candidate  for  ordinary  and  corresponding  membership  must  be 
entered  on  the  nomination  sheet  and  signed  by  a  member,  who 
shall  state  the  qualifications  of  the  candidate.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  nominee  should  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Club  before  the 
ballot  is  taken.  Any  duly  elected  member  may  be  subsequently 
elected  by  the  Council  a  life  member  on  payment  of  £10  in 
addition  to  the  entrance  fee.  It  shall  be  competent  for  the 
Council  to  submit  to  the  Club  for  election  as  a  corresponding 
member  any  person  having  the  necessary  qualification,  but  being 
resident  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  City  of  Manchester. 
Corresponding  members  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  copy  of  the 
"  Papers,'"  and  to  all  the  privileges  of  ordinary  members  when 
temporarily  in  Manchester.  All  nominations  shall  be  posted  on 
the  notice  board.  The  ballot  shall  be  taken  by  the  Council 
(acting  as  a  Ballot  Committee)  at  their  next  ordinary  meeting. 
A  majority  of  two-thirds  of  those  present  shall  be  requisite  to 
secure  election. 

Nominations  for  honorary  membership  shall  be  made  by 
three  subscribing  members,  and  entered  on  the  nomination 
sheet,  stating  the  grounds  of  the  nomination.  The  voting 
shall  take  place  in  the  same  manner  as  for  ordinary  and 
corresponding  members. 

Each  new  member  shall  have  his  election  notified  to  him  by  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  and  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  furnished 
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with  a  copy  of  the  Rules  of  the  Club.  The  first  subscription 
shall  be  due  and  payable  to  the  Treasurer,  together  with  the 
entrance  fee,  on  election.  If  the  same  be  unpaid  one  month 
after  his  election,  his  name  may  be  struck  off  the  list  of  mem- 
bers, unless  he  can  justify  the  delay  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Council.  No  new  member  (other  than  honorary)  shall  partici- 
pate in  any  of  the  advantages  of  the  Club  until  he  has  paid 
his  entrance  fee  and  subscription. 

2. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The  subscription  for  ordinary  members  shall  be  one  guinea, 
and  for  corresponding  members  half  a  guinea  per  annum, 
payable  in  advance  on  the  29th  September  in  each  year,  and 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer.  New  members,  ordinary  or 
corresponding,  shall  also  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  one  guinea. 
The  Council  shall  have  power  to  transfer  the  name  of  an 
ordinary  member  to  the  list  of  corresponding  members. 
Libraries  may  become  members  of  the  Club  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  its  publications.  Such  members  shall  have  none  of 
the  privileges  of  ordinary  members,  and  their  subscription 
shall  be  10/6  per  session.  Members  other  than  Libraries, 
elected  after  the  termination  of  the  first  half  of  any  Session 
shall  pay  the  entrance  fee  and  a  subscription  of  10/6.  No 
member  whose  subscription  is  unpaid  on  the  1st  of  November 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  meeting. 

Any  member  may  resign  on  giving  one  month's  notice  in 
writing  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  before  the  first  Monday  in 
October,  otherwise  he  shall  pay  his  subscription  for  the  follow- 
'ng  session.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  remove  the  name  of 
any  member  whose  subscription  is  at  least  one  year  in  arrear. 

All  arrears  may  be  sued  for  in  the  name  of  the  President, 
Treasurer,  or  Honorary  Secretary  for  the  time  being,  in  the 
Manchester  County  Court,  See  17  and  18  Vic.,  cap.  112,  sec.  25. 

3. 

MEETINGS. 

The  ordinary  session  shall  begin  on  the  first  Monday  in 
October,  and  terminate  on  the  last  Monday  in  March,  unless  the 
Council  deem  it  desirable  to  hold  further  meetings  in  April. 
Special  meetings  may  be  held  during  the  vacation  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Council,  or  on  the  requisition  of  any  six 
members  duly  presented  to  the  Honorary  Secretary.  The  Club, 
during  the  ordinary  session,  shall  meet  on  each  Monday,  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  begin  its  proceedings  at  7-0, 
by  the  Secretary  reading  the  minutes  of  the  previous  weekly  or 
other  meeting;  after  which  the  time,  until  7-45,  shall  be 
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occupied  by  the  reception  of  short  communications  and  notes 
and  in  general  conversation.  At  7-45  prompt  the  paper 
or  other  business  of  the  evening  as  set  down  in  the  syllabus 
shall  be  proceeded  with.  The  subjects  under  discussion  may  be 
adjourned  from  time  to  time.  Each  member  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  introducing  a  friend  to  the  meetings ;  but  no  person 
so  introduced  shall  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  unless  invited 
to  do  so  by  the  President,  to  whom  the  visitor's  name  shall  be 
communicated,  and  shall  also  be  entered  in  the  Visitors'  Book, 
with  the  name  of  the  member  introducing  such  visitor.  The 
President  shall  announce  to  the  meeting  the  names  of  such 
visitors  as  are  present. 

4. 

OFFICERS   AND    COUNCIL. 

The  affairs  of  the  Club  shall  be  conducted  by  a  Council,  to 
consist  of  a  President,  who  shall  be  elected  annually  and  shall 
hold  that  office  not  more  than  one  year,  but  shall  be  eligible  for  re- 
election after  an  interval  of  one  year;  Vice-Presidents  (whose  names 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Council  for  election  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing), a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  two  Librarians,  and  seven  members, 
who  shall  be  elected,  by  ballot  or  otherwise,  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  session,  and  who  shall  hold  office  until  the  election  of  the 
Council  in  the  following  year.  A  vacancy  may  be  filled  up  at 
any  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Council.  The  Council  shall  sit  each 
regular  meeting  night,  at  least  one  hour  before  the  assembling  of  the 
Club.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  erase  the  name  of  any 
member  from  the  books  of  the  Club  on  due  cause  being  shown. 

Two  Auditors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Members  at  the 
first  ordinary  meeting  in  March  to  audit  the  Treasurer's 
accounts.  A  nomination  paper  for  the  election  of  officers  other 
than  auditors  shall  be  placed  on  the  table  of  the  Club,  on  each 
of  the  last  three  meetings  of  the  session  prior  to  the  annual 
business  meeting. 

5. 

DUTIES    OF    OFFICERS. 

The  duty  of  the  President  shall  be  to  preside  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Club,  and  to  maintain  order.  His  decision  in  all 
questions  of  precedence  among  speakers,  and  on  all  disputes 
which  may  arise  during  the  meeting  shall  be  absolute.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President  or  Vice-Presidents  it  shall  be  competent 
for  the  members  present  to  elect  a  chairman. 

The  Treasurer  shall  take  charge  of  all  moneys  belonging  to 
the  Club,  pay  all  accounts  passed  by  the  Council  and  signed  by 
the  Chairman  for  the  time  being,  and  submit  his  accounts  and 
books  for  audit  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  session. 
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The  Auditors  shall  audit  the  accounts  of  the  year,  and,  if 
correct,  sign  the  same,  and  present  them  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  session. 

The  Honorary  Librarians  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  books, 
MSS.,  and  scrap-books  belonging  to  the  Club.  They  shall  keep 
a  register  of  all  purchases  and  donations,  shall  acknowledge  the 
gifts  to  the  Club,  and  shall  present  a  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  library  to  the  yearly  business  meeting  at  the  end  of  each 
session. 

The  duties  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  shall  be  to  attend  all 
meetings  of  the  Council  and  Club,  to  enter  in  detail,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  proceedings  at  each  meeting;  to  conduct  the 
correspondence,  file  all  letters  received,  convene  all  meetings, 
by  circular,  if  necessary,  and  to  edit  the  publications  of  the  Club. 
He  shall  also  prepare  and  present  to  the  Council  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Session  in  each  year  a  report  of  the  year's  work, 
and  after  confirmation  by  the  Council,  shall  read  the  same  to  the 
members.  For  his  services  he  shall  receive  such  Honorarium  as 
the  Council  shall  from  time  to  time  determine. 

6. 

SECTIONS. 

Sections  for  the  pursuit  of  special  branches  of  literary  or 
artistic  work  may  at  any  time  be  formed  by  resolution  of  the 
Club.  The  Council  shall  be  empowered  to  frame  bye-laws 
necessary  for  the  government  of  any  such  section,  and  to 
arrange  for  its  representation  on  the  Council. 

7. 

SYLLABUS  AND  ANNUAL  VOLUME. 

The  syllabus  of  the  session  shall  be  prepared  in  two  sections — 
one  to  be  issued,  if  possible,  a  week  before  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  namely,  in  the  last  week  in  September,  and  the  other  at 
Christmas.  A  copy  of  each  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary 
to  every  member.  The  report  of  the  year,  together  with  the 
Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the  Club,  shall  be  bound  up  at  the 
end  of  each  session,  and  a  copy  forwarded  to  every  member 
whose  subscription  has  been  paid.  No  liability  shall  attach 
to  supply  back  volumes  to  any  member.  A  list  of  officers  and 
members,  with  their  full  addresses,  and  the  Treasurer's  balance 
sheet  shall  be  appended  to  the  report. 

8. 

ALTERATION    OF    RULES. 

No  new  rule,  or  alteration  of  these  rules,  or  of  the  place  of 
meeting,  shall  be  made  without  a  special  meeting  of  the  Club 
being  convened  for  the  purpose,  of  which  seven  days'  notice 
shall  be  given. 
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